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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  concludes  the  historical,  geo* 
graphical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Him&layan  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  North-Westeru  Provinces  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  Government  Resolution, 
NoVth-Western  Provinces,  No.  724A.,  dated  21st  April, 
1875,  which  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  Gazetteer.  It  was  there  laid  down  that 
the  work  should  aim  at  a  position  differing  from  and 
so  newhat  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  Gazetteer, 
should  he  complete  in  itself  and  contain  an  account  of  all 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  each  district,  or  a 
reference  to  them  where  a  detailed  description  was  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary.  It  was  further  directed  that  a 
description  and  history  of  each  fiscal  sub-division  should  be 
given,  sufficient  to  place  officers  new  to  the  district  charge 
in  possession  of  such  general  knowledge  of  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  tract,  its  fiscal  history  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  may  enable  them  at  once  to  exercise  an  intelligent 
control  over  its  administration.  This  extended  scheme 
was  adopted  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  District  Memoirs, 
and  was  intended  to  supply  their  place,  merely  omitting 
in  settlement  notices  details  of  a  purely  executive  cha¬ 
racter,  such  as  the  reasons  for  adopting  certain  classifica¬ 
tions  of  soils  in  particular  localities,  the  details  of  the 
survey  demarcation  of  boundaries,  preparation  of  records, 
the  adjustment  of  circle  rates  and  su6h  similar  matters. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  all  matters  affecting  the 
entire  Himdlay an  tract  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 


(vii) 


(  viii  ) 


as  a  whole.  The  present  volume  gives  the  topographical, 
statistical  and  other  local  information  for  each  fiscal 
sub-division  and  important  tract,  town  or  place,  in  the 
Kumaon,  Garliwdl,  Tardi,  Dehra  Dun  and  Jaunsar-Bawar 
districts.  The  sections  under  each  notice  compress  within 
a  reasonable  compass  everything  of  interest  not  only  in 
the  local  official  records,  but  in  papers  that  have  been 
printed  at  any  time  besides  the  results  of  much  original 
inquiry.  The  notice  of  each  of  the  numerous  fiscal  sub¬ 
divisions,  most  of  which  were  recently  created  and  had 
to  be  carefully  defined,  contains  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  for  good  administration  regarding  ,ts  fiscal  history 
past  and  present,  its  physical  peculiarities  md  the  popula¬ 
tion  recorded  at  settlement.  Under  Kumaon  will  be  found 
abrief  and  accurate  account  of  every  settlement,  and  the 
results  given  are  in  accord  with  the  statistics  recorded  in 
the  last  report  on  the  current  settlement.  The  Jauns&r- 
Bawar  notice  also  gives  the  result  of  the  recent  settlement. 
The  Dehra  Dun  final  settlement  report  has  not  been 
received,  so  that  Mr.  Williams’  Memoir  must  be  referred 
to  for  its  fiscal  history. 

I  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  for  assistance  and 
advice  throughout  the  work,  and  especially  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  notice  of  the  Bh&bar,  the  administration  of 
which  has  been  especially  his  own  work.  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  Mr.  Kilvert  have  aided  in  the  notice  of  the  Tarai, 
and  the  former  has  examined  the  proofs.  Mr.  F.  Fisher, 
C.S.,  supplied  in  great  part  the  notices  of  Mussoorie  and 
Dehra,  and  Major  Reade  examined  the  proofs  of  the  por¬ 
tions  relating  to  Garhwdl  whilst  passing  through  the 
press.  I  would  especially  here  record  my  obligations  to 
Colonel  Garstin  for  his  considerable  aid  in  correcting 
notices  of  portions  of  the  hills  towards  and  beyond  the 
snows  which  I  was  unable  to  visit  and  for  examining  the 


proofs  of  the  entire  Kumaon  portion  of  the  volume.  No 
trouble  has  been  spared,  therefore,  to  make  these  volumes 
complete  and  accurate,  and  this  the  last  with  which 
I  shall  have  any  connection  now  passes  out  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  my  brother  officers,  who  will  best  be  able  to 
state  whether  it  fulfils  the  conditions  above  referred  tc 
or  not. 

Calcutta  *  1 

February  19,  1886.  J  E.  T.  ATKINSON. 
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PART  II 


Kailas,  a  peak  in  the  Kangri  or  glacier  sub- division  of  Paring  in 
Hundes,  to  the  north  of  the  MAuasarowar  lake,  is  situate  in  north 
latitude  31° -4'  and  east  longitude  81°-22',  with  an  elevation  of 
21,830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  called  Tise  by  the 
Huniyas.  As  seen  from  the  north-western  point  of  Bikas  Tal  it 
appears  to  rise  to  the  north  out  of  the  plain  only  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  dominating  the  peaks  and  ridges  for  some  miles  around  by 
at  least  2,000  feet,  Captain  H.  Strachey  thus  describes  it : — 

The  south-western  (root  of  Kailie  to  in  a  line  with  the  adjacent  range,  bnt 
eeparated  on  either  side  by  a  deep  ravine ;  the  base  of  the  mass  thus  isolated  is 
two  or  three  miles  in  length  perhaps  ;  the  general  height  of  it,  estimated  to  be 
4,360  feet  above  the  plain,  but  from  the  west  end  the  peak  rises  some  1,600  feet 
1  Fraser’s  Journals,  4167  ;  As.  Bee.  XIV,  149  ;  Skinner’s  Excursions,  800 ; 

Jaoquemont,  IV,  76,  93. 
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hi|htr,  io  a  cone  or  dome  rather,  of  paraboloidal  shape  i  the  general  figure  ii  Dot 
■alike  that  of  Nan  da  Devi,  u  seen  from  Almora.  The  peak  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  eastern  ridge  are  well  oovered  with  snow,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with 
the  deep  purple  oolour  of  the  mass  of  mountains  below.  The  stratification  of  the 
rock  is  strongly  marked  in  successive  lodges  that  caieh  the  snow  falling  from 
above,  forming  irregular  bands  of  alternate  white  and  purple  :  one  of  these  bands 
more  marked  than  the  rest  encircles  the  base  of  the  peak,  and  this,  according  to 
the  Hindu  tradition.  Is  the  mark  of  the  cable  with  which  the  BAkabasa  attempted 

drag  the  throne  of  8lva  from  ite  place.  Fragments  of  a  dark  purple  stone 
strongly  resembling  in  oolour  the  rock  of  Kailas,  which  are  found  on  the  ahorse  ol 
the  lake,  were  a  sort  of  rough  jasper. 

The  openings  on  both  sides  of  KailAs  disclose  only  more  moon  tains  in  the 
rear  ;  the  western  ravine  appears  to  be  two  or  three  miles  deep  ;  the  back  of  the 
eastern  recess  is  occupied  by  a  flue  pyrsinidal  mass  rising  in  steps  of  rock  and 
snow,  with  a  carious  slant  caused  by  the  dip  of  stratification  (to  the  eastward). 
The  average  height  of  the  Kangri  mountains  around  must  be  about  the  same  as 
the  eastern  ridge  of  KailAs,  4. *60. feet  above  the  plain,  10,600  feat  of  absolute 
elevation  above  the  tea,  of  which  only  the  uppermost  1,000  feet  or  so  is  tolerably 
well  snowed. 

On  a  ledge  on  the  base  of  KailAs,  about  the  middle  of  the  south  tide,  is  Kangri, 
by  the  Hindustanis  called  (Dindi)  Darchio  (14,500  feet).  Moorcroft,ln  18  IS,  found 
here  "  four  houses  of  unburnt  brick  or  stones  and  about  twenty-eight  tents,"  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Gumba  of  Gyanktang,  which,  in  1887,  was  a  large  village. 
Through  the  ravines  on  either  aide  of  the  mountains  is  the  passage  by  which  the 
pilgrims  make  the  ptrikramui  or  circamambulation.  The  circuit  is  performed  in  two 
days  by  those  who  take  it  easily,  but  with  more  exertion  it  may  be  done  In  one 
dayr  There  are  four  Gum  ba  on  tbe  road  ;  ( I)  Nindiphu  (or  Dindi)  in  the  we:  >ern 
ravine,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Sirchu,  and  immediately  opposite  the  peak  of 
KailAs  ;  this  is  the  principal  shrine  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Lboba  Lima)  (f) 
Didtpbu,  which  is  further  up  the  ravine  of  the  Sirchu:  thence  the  pilgrim  road 
crosses  the  Dolma- La,  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  behind  the  peak  on  which  is  a 
email  pond  which  the  HindustAuis  called  Gauri-Kund ;  the  ridge  is  high  enough  to 
have  snow  upon  it  early  in  the  anmmer.  Thence  the  road  descends  to  (8)  Jungd  al¬ 
pha.  Id  the  eastern  ravine^  and  (4)  the  Gyanktang,  in  Kangri. 

From  the  south  face  of  KailAs,  close  above  Kangri,  rises  a  considerable  stream, 
which  the  Bhotiyas  called  LA-cbo,  (i.e.,  the  mountain  river)  falling  into  Cho- Lagan 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  its  northern  extremity.  Moorcroft  des¬ 
cribes  this  stream  as  crossed  by  a  §anga  just  belo#  Kangri  and  origintring  in  a 
cascade  dose  above ;  he  calls  it  the  Darcbin-gadera,  a  mere  HindustAni  generality. 
From  the  ravine  east  uf  Kailie  comes  another  considerable  stream  also  debouch¬ 
ing  into  the  lake  a  mile  or  two  east  of  the  LA-ohn :  this  tbe  Bhotiyas  name  after 
Barka,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  it  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  the 
lake. 

This  Barka  is  the  third  “  Tarjum,”  i.e., '  mail -station,’  on  tbe  Lbisa  road  from 
GAr.  There  is  no  village,  but  a  standing  camp  of  a  tent  or  two,  lor  the  couriers. 
These  two  streams,  Li-chu  and  Barka,  are  the  only  permanent  affluents  of  Cho- 
Lagan  from  the  Kangri  mountains.  The  Ls-chu,  whieh  is  a  very  large  stream, 
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iB  iso  feet  wide  aud  deepest  three  feet,  running  through  a  sandy  bed,  here  a  furlong 
broad,  *nd  expanding  with  much  sub-division  of  the  etream  towards  the  lake.1 

Mr.  Ryali  writes  : — “  KaiUw  in  appearance  ib  very  strikiug.  It 
is  not  unlike  in  shape  a  roughly-made  Hindu  temple  with  a  lew 
feet  of  its  conical  top  broken  off.  For  some  miles  around  all  the 
peaks  fall  short  of  Kail&s  by  nearly  2,000  feet,  and  this  supe-iority 
in  height  within  an  extensive  radius  euhauces  the  beauty  of  the 
peak.”  Kail&s  in  Chhakb&ta  (5,866  feet)  below  Malwa  T&l,  also 
called  Mah&deo-ka-ling,  is  said  to  resemble  the  Kail6s  in  Tibet. 
There  is  a  fair  held  herein  Phalgunjust  before  the  Holi  Mr.  Griffiths 
thus  describes  Kailas  in  his  translation  of  the  RAm&yaUa.1 

"  To  far  Himalaya's  summits  flee. 

Kallisa  there  wilt  thou  behold, 

And  Rishabh  with  his  peeks  of  gold. 

Between  them  see  e  mountain  rise, 

Whose  splendour  will  enchant  thine  eyes ; 

His  sides  are  clothed  above  below. 

With  all  the  rarest  herbs  that  grow. 

Upon  that  mountain ’a  lofty  crest, 

Four  plants,  of  sovereigu  power  possessed, 

Spring  from  the  soil,  and  flashing  there. 

Shed  radiance  through  tho  neighbouring  air. 

One  drawa  the  shaft  :  one  bringa  again 
The  breath  of  life  to  warm  the  slain  ; 

One  heals  each  wonnd  ;  one  gives  anew. 

To  faded  cheeks  their  wontrd  hue. 

Fly,  chieftain,  to  that  mountain's  brow 
And  bring  those  herbs  to  save  us  now." 

Kain£r,  or  Kanyur,  a  traveller’s  bungalow  and  halting-place  on 
the  middle  route  from  P&ori  to  Almora  in  patti  Choprakot  of  par- 
gauah  Chandpur  in  Kumaon,  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
eastern  Nyltr  river,  in  latitude  30o-l'-5v  and  longitude  79°-6'-10', 
distant  9  miles  1  furlong  10  poles  from  Gwalkura  ;  14  miles 
5  furlongs  28  poles  from  Chhiphalghat  bungalow,  on  the  same 
road  and  10  miles  13  poles  from  JBungidhar  traveller’s  bungalow  ; 
The  road  hence  to  Gwalkura  has  been  described  under  GwXlkura 
and  that  to  Btingidh&r  under  BtjngidhAr.  The  road  hence  to 
Baijirau  passes  by  Ghatura  across  the  Lokhar  Gauga,  Hit  and 
Chauri  rivulets,  1  mile  5  furlongs  29  poles.  Thence  across  the 

1 H.  Strachey,  Journey  to  Cho-Lagan.  J.,  A.  S.  Ben.  XVII  (S)  29  See  Jfdna- 
tarowar,  also  Montgomery's  Pandit’s  Account,  Rec.  Q.  T.  LX  XI,  195,  which  gives 
farther  iufornution.  1  V.  224. 
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Pandora,  Ghat  and  Somal  ri valets  to  Saali  and  Kaula,  all  of 
which  are  bridged ;  from  the  Kaula,  an  ascent  of  1,000  yards  loads 
to  the  Ghauri-kb6l,  3  miles  1  furlong  20  poles  from  the  bridge 
across  the  Chauri  rivulet,  A  desoeut  of  about  the  same  length 
leads  to  the  Nansyiin  bridge  and  by  Toli  and  Jiwai  (2  miles  5 
furlongs  18  poles)  to  the  Gynnlekh-Clieuri  and  Sukni  village 
(i  mile  6  furlongs  30  poles),  whence  it  iB  level  to  Baijiranand 
the  Kunjoli  traveller’s  bungalow.  Kainut  was  at  one  time  the 
head-quarters  of  a  tahsil  since  absorbed  in  Srinagar. 

Kairarau,  a  sab-division  of  parganah  Barahmandal  in  Kuraaon, 
contains  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gag&s  river  uear  Dunagiri.  At 
the  recent  settlement  it  had  an  assessable  area  of  l,5195i*t«,of  which 
325  were  culturable  and  1 ,194  were  cultivated  (500  irrigated).  The 
land-revenue  in  1,815  amounted  to  Rs.  692 ;  in  1820  to  Rs.  1,056 ; 
in  1843  to  Rs.  1,269;  and  is  now  Rs.  2,618,  which  falls  at  Rs.  1-11-7 
per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  settlement  and  at  Rs.  2-3-1 
per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  population  then  numbered  2,859 
souls,  of  whom  1,505  were  females.  The  patti  is  named  after  the 
Kaira  caste  planted  here  by  Kirati  Chand  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  patw&ri  resides  in  Parkot,  where  there  is  a  sohool. 

Kakalasaun  Italia,  a  patti  of  parganah  P&li  Pachh&on  in  Kn- 
maun,  is  bounded  on  the  west,  by  Kakalasaun  Talla  and  Talla 
Suit;  on  the  south,  by  Kosiyan  Talla  and  Chauthan  ;  on  the 
east,  by  Malli  Doti  and  Silaur  Malla  and  Talla  ;  and  on  the  north 
by  Silanr  Talla.  This  was  separated  from  Kakalasaun  at  the  recent 
settlement.  It  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Naurar  stream,  which 
joins  the  Gag&s  just  before  the  confluence  of  the  latter  stream  with 
the  Rtimgaiiga  near  Bhikiya-sain.  The  principal  villages  are 
Mujhirha,  Gangorha,  Mohnuri,  Pali,  Sim,  and  Thauli.  The  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Malla  and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  : — 
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The  incidence  of  the  land-tax  in  the  Malla  patti  fall*  at 
Re.  1  -0-4  per  acre  ou  the  total  assessable  area  and  at  Re.  0-14-8 
per  acre  in  the  Talla  patti :  on  the  cultivation  it  falls  at  Re.  1-3-5 
and  Re.  1-2-4  per  acre  respectively.  The  patwari  resides  in  P&nth- 
gaon :  there  is  a  school  in  Sinanra. 

Kakal&B&on  Talla,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  P&li  Pachh&on  in 
Knmaon,  separated  from  Kakaluaaon,  at  the  recent  settlement.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  R&mganga  river,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Talla  Nay&n  and  Walla  Suit;  ou  the  sonth  by 
Talla  Snlt  and  Kajcalasann  Talla ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  latter  patti. 
It  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  R&mganga  from  its  jnnotion  with 
the  Gagas  at  Bhikiya-sain  to  the  Bamora  rivulet,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Ramnagar  to  M&si.  The  principal  villages  are 
Basot,  Sanrai,  and  Snni.  The  statistics  will  be  found  under  Ka- 
kalasaun  Malla.  One  village  (Thapnla)  was  received  from  Nay&n 
at  the  recent  settlement,  seven  were  transferred  to  Suit  Talla  and 
two  to  Silaur  Talla.  The  patwari  resides  in  Bhikiya-sain,  where 
there  is  a  school. 

Kaladhungi,  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the  Chhakh&ta 
Bh&bar  of  the  Kurnaon  district,  is  sitnate  on  the  high  road  from 
Moradabad  to  Naini  Tal,  47  miles  from  the  former  and  16  miles 
from  the  latter,  in  north  latitude  29°-17'-5'f  and  east  longitude 
79-°23 -,27'r,  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
1850  to  1875  it  derived  some  importance  as  an  easy  route  to  Naini 
Tal ;  but  with  the  opening  of  the  ruilway  to  Bareilly  it  has  gradually 
sunk  again  to  its  original  position  as  a  petty  Bh&bar  mart,  and 
the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Kauibag  must  still  further  render  it 
of  only  purely  local  importance.  There  is  a  traveller’s  bunga¬ 
low,  dispensary,  and  police-station.  The  place  is  hot  and  malarious 
in  the  rains.  The  population  in  1872  numbered  1 1 1  souls. 

The  road  from  Moradabad  is  bridged  and  metalled  throughout 
and  traversed  by  carriages  and  mail-carts.  From  Moradabad  to 
Sehal  on  the  Kashipur  road,  5  miles  ;  Badh-t&nda  in  Rampur  terri¬ 
tory,  15  miles ;  Dariy&l  bungalow,  7  miles  ;  R&mpur  road  joins,  4£ 
miles  and  Tar&i  begins  ;  Mundiya  with  police-station  and  dispen¬ 
sary,  miles;  Wilsonganj,  commencement  of  forest,  5£  miles  ; 
Garpu,  bouudary  of  K  urnaon  Bh&bar,  2  miles ;  and  Kaladhungi 
bungalow,  6|  miles.  From  the  bungalow  to  Naiui  T&l,  the  first 
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eight  miles  to  Mangtuli  traveller’s  bungalow  is  a  continued  steep 
aaoent,  the  peak  above  the  bung&tbw  attaining  a  height  of  5,110  feet. 
For  some  distanoe  as  far-as  Sariya  Tal  the  road  is  tolerably  level, 
paaaing  by  Khtirpa  Tal  (5,364  feet),  where  are  the  remains  of  oue 
of  the  stations  of  the  Kumaoft  Iron  Works  Company  now  closed. 
From  Bariya  T&l  a  steep  aaoent  of  two  miles  leads  between  the 
H&ni-B&ni  cliffs  and  Deopitha  by  the  Abelia  pass  into  the  Naim 
Til  valley. 

Kiladhtingi  is  connected  with  Haldwini  (15  miles)  hy  a  good 
cart  track  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  To  Ch&onchala,  5  miles,  the 
soil  is  little  else  than  gravel,  supporting  a  thin  and  stunted  forest 
traversed  by  a  dozen  dry  channels  of  the  Nihil,  the  most  western 
of  which  passes  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  Kiladhungi.  Chion- 
chala  is  a  clearing  close  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  watered  by  the 
Bhakra,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Pipri 
ridge  :  farther  east  comes  another  torrent,  on  the  left  bank  of  whioh 
is  Fatehpur.  Then  Haripnr,  Mandapur,  and  Luriya  Til,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  some  three  miles  from  Haldwini  (q.v.) 
there  are  large  sheets  of  cultivation  irrigated  by  channels  from  the 
Ganla. 

Kalapani,  in  pattli  Byins  of  parganah  Dirma  in  Eameon,  is  a 
remarkable  collection  of  springs  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  natives 
and  erroneously  considered  by  them  as  the  source  of  the  Kili  river, 
though  the  headwaters  of  the  latter  lie  thirty  miles  further  north¬ 
west.  They  are  in  fact  unimportant  tributaries  and  derive  their 
name  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  waters.  They  take  their  rise, 
on  the  north-easteru  declivity  of  the  peak  known  as  Byans-Rikhi, 
45  miles,  north-east  of  Askot  in  latitude  30°-14'  and  longitude 
80°-56'  at  an  elevation  of  14,220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Their  waters  are  discharged  into  a  stream  flowing  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  the  west  and  which  bears  the  name  of  K&lapkni  river.  This 
river  is  formed  by  the  anion  of  two  streams,  one  risi  ng  elose  to 
the  western  entrance  of  the  Lipu-iekh  pass  and  holding  a  westerly 
course  of  about  four  miles  joins  the  other  rising  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  great  KuntaB  peak  and  flowing  five  miles  southerly 
to  the  confluence  (11,760  feetj  and  about  a  mile  above  the  springs. 
The  united  stream  flows  five  ririles  south-westward  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Kulhi  river  lienee  forth  called  theKdJi,  in  latitude  30p-ll  -0' 
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and  longitude  80-°54'-0",  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  14,413  feet 
and  only  about  150  feet  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
spring  is  visited  by  travellers  passing  to  Munasarowar.  The  drain¬ 
age  area  of  the  Kalapdni  lies  wholly  within  British  territory,  but 
a  short  way  below  the  springs,  the  K61i  »  rms  the  boundary  with 
Nepal. 

Kalapani,  a  stream  rising  in  patti  BArabisi  of  parganah  Sira  in 
Kumaon,  drains  that  patti,  the  southern  slopes  of  Loni  (7,763  feet> 
and  the  northern  face  of  Masi\rbio  (5,916)  and  Kamroli  (4,703)  and 
first  collects  into  a  stream  about  Rin  on  the  Shor  and  Thai  road, 
and  thence  flowing  south-west  joins  the  eastern  R&mgauga  on  the 
left  bank  in  latitude  29°-39'-50*  and  longitude  80°-ll'-0/?  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  same  patti. 

Kali,  the  largest  river  of  Kumaon,  is  known  on  leaving  the  hills  as 
the  Sarda  and  lower  down  as  the  Sarju  or  Ghagra  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Ganges  at  the  sonthern  extremity  of  the  Ballia  district  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces.  It  has  two  head- waters:  the  KAla- 
pani  (q.  v.)  to  the  east,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  ridge  crossed  by  the  Lipu-lekh  pass  into  Hundes ;  and  the 
western  branch,  which  has  the  lougest  course  and  the  largest  volume, 
is  known  as  the  Kuihi-YAnkti  (q.  v.).  The  latter  has  its  rise  in  the 
glaciers  lying  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  pa^ti  of  Byans  from 
the  foot  of  the  passes  of  Mankshang  or  Mangsha  and  Lunpiya 
leading  into  Hundes.  From  a  little  below  Kalapdni  encamping- 
ground  southwards  the  K&li  forms  the  boundary  with  Nepal.1 
From  the  confluence  with  the  Kdlapani  the  united  stream  has  a 
southerly  course  for  a  few  miles  to  Garbiya  and  then  bends  to  the 
south-west,  iu  which  direction  it  continues  to  flow  twenty-three  miles 
farther  to  the  confluence  with  the  Dhauli  (q.  v.)  on  its  right  bank 
near  Titalakot  in  Darina.  Tho  Kali,  which  at  its  confluence  appears 
to  be  twice  the  size  of  the  Dhauli,  is  previously  a  vast  torrent,  and 
in  many  places  a  huge  cataract  tumbling  over  vast  rocks,  which  in 
some  spots  form  natural  bridges,  being  wedged  together  by  their 
pressure  against  each  other,  and  against  the  sides  of  the  procipices 
inclosing  the  deep  gorges  down  which  the  stream  rushes.  In  many 
places  the  stream  for  considerable  distances  is  totally  hidden  under 
glaciers.  Below  the  confluence  the  stream  is  thirty  yards  wide  ; 

1  Art.  V  of  Treaty  of  Sigauii. 
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but,  swelled  by  numerous  mountain-streams  received  right  And  left, 
it  sobn  attains  a  width  of  eighty  yards.  It  continues  to  flow  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  twenty-two  miles  lower  down,  or 
seventy-five  from  its  source,  it  on  the  right  side  receives  the  Gori 
or  Goriganga,  a  river  equal  in  size  to  itself.  This  confluence  is 
in  latitude  29°-45'-8";  longitude  SO^S'-O*,  and  is  2,127  feet  above 
the  sea.  Below  this  place  twelve  miles,  and  eighty-seven  from  its 
source,  the  Kali  receives  on  its  left  bank  from  Nepdl,  the  Chamliya, 
and  three  miles  lower  down,  at  the  Jhula-gh&t,  the  elevation  of  the 
water's  edge  is  1,789  feet.  Sixteen  miles  below  this,  at  Pacheswar, 
the  KAli  receives  the  Sarju,  the  greatest  of  its  feeders.  Thencefor¬ 
ward  the  united  stream  is  no  longer  called  the  Kali,  but  variously 
the  SArda  or  the  Sarju.  At  Pacheswar  it  turns  a  little  to  the  sonth- 
east,  and  ten  miles  lower  down,  on  the  right  bank,  receives  the 
LohaghAt  river,  two  miles  below  the  confluence  of  which  a  large 
tributary  from  NepAl  flows  in  on  the  left.  Turning  southwards  at 
that  point,  it,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  mites  beyond,  receives  on 
the  right  the  Ladhiya  in  patti  Pal-belon,  a  considerable  stream.  By 
all  these  accessions  it  becomes  a  great  river,  aud  at  Barmdeo,  twelve 
miles  lower  down,  in  latitude  29®-6'-30^,  longitude  80°-13'-37*, 
and  148  miles  from  its  source,  it  enters  the  plain  of  JBindustAn, 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Webb  found  it  “  about  150  yards  broad 
on  an  average,  bed  stouy,  very  deep,  aud  moderately  rapid."  Her¬ 
bert  estimates  the  discharge  of  water  here  during  the  dry  season 
at  4,800  cubic  feet  per  second  ;  that  of  the  Ganges  at  Hardwir 
at  7,000. 

The  Kali1  is  not  used  for  navigation  and  but  little  for  irrigation 
in  the  hills.  (See  ChaudAns,  ByAns  )  A  tremendous  land-slip  took 
place  a  short  distance  above  the  debouche  about  1846,  and  com¬ 
pletely  damned  up  the  river,  the  bed  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  dry  for  several  hours  ;  accounts  vary  from  three  to  twelve. 
Great  damage  was  apprehended  from  its  bursting  through  the 
obstruction  ;  but  fortunately  it  overcame  it  gradually,  aud  no 
harm  was  done.  There  are  ghats  at  Banbasa  for  the  TarAi  with 
canoes  :  at  Barmdeo  with  Mundiya  opposite  ;  at  Kaladbtiogi  crossed 

1  This  riv(;r  is  the  Ghaizlira  of  Shakospcar;  Gogra  or  Ghogra  of  Wi Icon  and 
Thornton  ;  Gharghara  ami  Gliaghra  of  Wilford  ;  Ghaghra  of  Buchanan  and  Gogra 
of  Kennell.  Martin’s  Kant  India,  II,  SOU;  Prmaep’s,  Steam  Nav  in  India,  48;  A». 
Res.  XVI,  140;  T.  A.  S.  Dcu.  1812,  p.  XXXI11.  Sea  Asam-and  and  Gitfsirua 
districts. 
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by  gourds  (a  thieves’  ferry) :  Balsiya  from  Mal&sgarhi  to  Porna- 
girl :  Kusm  for  elephants  and  horses  to  Khilpatti ;  K4kri  only  crossed 
by  gourds  ;  Dharm  at  the  confiueuce  of  the  Sarju,  aud  Jhula, 
where  there  is  a  bridge.  The  island  of  Cbandui-Chauk1  in  the 
Sftrda  had  long  been  a  subject  of  quarrel  between  the  Tar4i  and 
Oudb,  but  according  to  a  decision  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1830 
it  was  handed  over  to  Oudh. 

Kali  Kumaon,  a  parganah  of  Kumaon,  containing  fourteen  pattis, 
each  of  which  is  separately  noticed,  viz.,  Cbalsi,  Oh&r&l  Mails  and 
Talla,  Gtlmdes,  Gangol,  Khil patti pb&t,  P&Ibelon  Malta  and  Talla, 
Pharka,  Regariib4n,  Sipti,  Sui-bisang,  Tall&des  and  Assi.  The 
assessments  since  the  conquest  are  :  — 


1815. 

1817. 
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1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

I84S. 
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Re. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rb. 

Be. 

Be. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

s.sso 

9,784 

10,967 

19,248 

14,163 

iV*s 

15,505 

16^21 

10,873 

The  rate  on  the  whole  assessable  area  now  amounts  to  Rs.  0-11-2 
per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  to  Rs.  1-1-5  per  acre.  The 
assessable  area  comprises  37,07 8  bint,  of  which  13,263  are  cultur- 
able  and  23,815  are  cultivated  (1,558  irrigated).  The  population 
at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  22,666  males  and  19,164  females ; 
in  1872,  25,322  males  hnd  22,310  females  ;  a  nd  in  1881,  14,589 
males  and  13,793  females.  There  were  1,324  Wn* devoted  to  temple 
endowments  and  161  were  held  free  of  revenue.  There  are  580 
mah41s  or  estates  comprising  711  villages.  Ghampiwat,  the  site  of 
the  old  Ghand  capital,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  parganah  and  now  forms 
the  head-quarters  of  the  revenue  administration  of  this  parganah  and 
8hor,  Sira,  and  Askot  The  borders  of  the  parganah  on  all  four  sides 
are  covered  with  scrub  and  forest,  but  the  central  portion  is  fairly 
well  inhabited.  The  soil,  however,  in  a  great  proportion,  is  of  the 
second  or  third  quality,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  best  kind. 

The  climate  i9  cold,  and  hence  the  productiveness  is  not  great. 
Much  surplus  grain  for  sale  does  not  exist,  as  nearly  all  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  A  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  repair, 
during  the  cold  months,  to  the  Bhabar.  The  chief  trade  there  is  the 
sale  of  turmeric,  which  is  plentifully  grown  in  the  wanner  parts  of 
the  parganah.  In  the  middle,  waste  oulturable  land  is  scarce,  and  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  revenue  bas  there  reached  its  proper 

1  From  Government,  dated  S3rd  February,  1880  from  Government,  dated  22nd 
June,  ISSo  ;  from  Government,  dated  9th  April,  18S2. 
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limit.  Where  the  waste  lands  are  abundant  (as  near  the  K41i  and 
the  Bh&bar),  there  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  spread  of 
population.  Towards  Chaugarkha,  however  (on  the  north-west),  th« 
cultivation  has  increased  and  is  increasing.  The  name  Kumaon 
is  a  corruption  of  Kurm4ohal,  the  old  name  of  K4n4deo,  a  peak 
(7,248  feet)  in  patti  Chiral  east  of  Chhirap4ni.  Here  Vishnu  resid¬ 
ed  for  three  years  in  his  tortoise  avatar ,  and  whilst  there  was  worship¬ 
ped  by  Indra,  N4rada  and  the  Eishis.  K41i  Kumaon  is  Kumaon 
along  the  K41i  river. 

Kaligar,  a  subdivision  of  parganah  Birahmand&l,  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  road  from  Bhainskhet  to  Dwira.  In  1.865,  it  contained 
an  assessable  area  of  1,312  bisis,  of  which  329  were  culturable  and 
982  were  cnltivated  (65  irrigated).  The  land-revenue  in  1815 
amounted  to  Rs.  339;  in  1820  to  Rs.  601;  in  1843  to  Rs.  714  and 
at  the  present  settlement  was  fixed  at  Rs.  1,276,  which  falls  on  the 
total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  0-15-7  per  acre  and  on  the  enltivation 
at  Rs.  1-14-10  per  acre.  The  population  then  numbered  2,163  sonls 
of  whom  993  were  females.  The  patwiri  rosides  in  Dadgalya  i 
there  is  a  school  in  Knw41i. 

Kalim&t,  or  Kalmattiya,  an  eminence  four  miles  north  of 
Almorain  Kumaon,  in  latitude  29°-38'-32*  and  longitude  ?9°-42'- 
13*,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  6,414  feet.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  colour  of  the  clay,  which  consists  of  an  impure  plumbago.1 
The  hill  slopes  down  to  the  Kosi  on  its  left  bank  and  to  the  north¬ 
east  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with  Binsar.  The  Qorkhilis  had  a 
stockade  here  during  their  possession  of  Kumaon.  Under  the 
R4jas  it  contained  the  depdt  for  iron  and  tools,  and  the  story  runs 
that  Sri  Ballabb  Up4dhiya  lived  here,  and,  not  being  able  to  procure 
wood,  took  some  iron  from  the  Rija’s  stores,  with  which  he  lighted 
his  fire  and  cooked  his  food.  The  ashes  remain  and  make  the  hill 
black.  It  is  the  Kishiya  of  the  Minasa-k  hands  of  the  Skand* 
Purina :  henoe  the  name  Kashir  still  applied  to  it.  Bri  Ballabh  was 
called,  in  consequence  of  the  above  exploit,  Loh-humi,  the  iron- 
burner  :  hence  the  caste  name  Lohini  borne  by  his  descendants. 
He  received  in  mudfi,  the  villages  of  Lohana,  Satrili  acid  Khulna. 
Here  he  again  displayed  his  supernatural  powers :  for  his  wife 

being  tired  with  carrying  water  for  the  servioo  of  the  family  god 

1  fj.r  X  893 
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bore  the  vessel  on  her  head  which  rendered  it  impure.  Srt  Bal- 
labh  then  asked  the  idol  to  create  a  spring  which  at  once  burst  forth, 
bat  the  wife  calling  out  in  astonishment,  destroyed  oine-tentbs 
of  its  volume  and  only  one-tenth  of  the  intended  supply  now 
remains  in  the  UpAdhiya  dhdra.  Madden  writes In  common 
with  the  vicinity  of  Almora  itself  Kftlimat  is  too  well  grated  by 
cattle  to  afford  much  room  for  vegetation.  In  the  spring  a  thrub- 
by  Dipsacus  with  lilac  blossoms  is  common  and  in  tbe  autumn  the 
warmer  declivities  abound  with  tbe  beautiful  Oabeckia  steHata 
(kukarmakri,  H).  The  Scilla  indica,  Aquillana  indtca ,  Cnrcuhgo 
orchioidet  and  Fritillaria  Thomtoniana,  all  reach  up  to  this  point 
and  are  abundant.”  The  summit  is  composed  of  mica  slate  and 
gneiss  in  horizontal  strata  and  gives  a  very  fine  and  extensive 
view.  To  the  east  are  tbe  dark  ranges  of  Biosar  and  Jageswar 
to  the  south  and  south-west  the  lofty  GAgnr  excludes  the  plains  and 
from  north-east  to  nonb-west  extends  the  snowy  range,  of  which 
a  view  is  given  in  Royle’s  Illustrations. 

Kaiiphat  Main,  a  patti  of  parganah  NAgpur  in  GarhwAI,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tihri ;  on  the  east  by  NAgpur  ;  on  tbe 
south  by  Parkandi  and  BArasu  and  on  the  west  by  Maikbanda  and 
Tihri  or  native  GarhwAI.  It  is  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  the 
MaodAkini,  KAli  Ganga  and  M&dbmahe&war  rivers,  of  which  the 
Mandakini  is  the  principal.  It  lies  on  the  extreme  west  and  its 
valley  forms  the  road  to  the  temple  of  RedArnAth.  The  Basukhi 
and  Sain  from  the  no  th-west  join  the  main  stream  at  SundwArA. 
Thence  the  course  is  south-east  through  a  number  of  villages  to 
Gntbna,  where  it  receives  the  Kali  Ganga  aDd  NAla  where  the 
Madhmaheswar  joins  it.  The  KAIi  drains  tbe  centre  of  the  tract, 
wbiob  consists  of  lofty  bills  uninhabited  except  during  tbe  grazing 
season.  The  Damar  or  BauAr  having  its  Bource  near  the  Mandani 
temple  flows  into  the  KAli.  Tbe  space  between  the  BanAr  and 
MadbmaheBwar  is  traversed  by  the  pilgrim  roads  to  the  temples 
of  Mandani  and  Madhmaheswar,  but  contains  no  villages  of  any 
importance.  The  patwari  of  Maili  KaliphAt,  resident  at  GuptkAsbi, 
collects  the  laud-revenue  of  Pattis  Biimsu,  Parkandi  and  Mai¬ 
kbanda  also.  All  four  were  assessed  in  1864  at  Rs.  1,700  for  land- 
revenue  and  eaddbart  and  Rs.  834  for  giinth  on  a  total  population 
of  5,916  souls. 
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Kftlipha  t  TftUi,  a  pal  ti  of  parganah  NAgpur  in  Britiah  Garh- 
wAl,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  BAinsu  and  Parkandi ;  on 
the  west  by  Tfbri  ;  on  the  south  by  Taila  NAgpur  and  on  the 
east  by  NAgpur  Biohhla.  The  Rudrprayag  and  KedAruith  road 
passes  northwards  through  the  western  portion  of  this  patti  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  MandAkini  river  by  Agastmuni,  NAkot, 
Chameli,  Hit,  BhatwAri  and  Biri.  At  the  last  place  it  it  joined  by 
the  Almora  road  by  KarnprayAg  and  NandprayAg.  The  ois- 
MandAkini  portion  comprises  the  valley  of  the  KiiiujgAr,  a  tributary 
of  (he  M&ndAkini  lying  belwoen  the  KhatarsAmi  (8,478  feet)  end 
RAgshi  (10.091)  peaks,  closely  cultivated.  The  trans-MandAkini 
portion  contains  the  British  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  DArmA-gAr, 
a  considerable  feeder  of  the  MandAkini,  which  it  joins  on  the  right 
bank  near  Basti.  The  patwAri  resides  at  Chandrapuri  in  the 
patti,  which  was  assessed  at  Rs.  2,480  for  land-revenue  and  «ad46ar< 
and  Rs.  207  for  gtinth  on  a  population  of  5,847  souls  in  1884. 
KAUphat  Tall i  is  rich  in  raiuerals.  Iron  mines  are  worked  at  Dogari, 
a  Jaikbandi  and  Tundula  ;  copper  mines  at  Kayara,  Kyiingadh, 
Dooar  aud  PingalapAni. 

Kalsi  or  KhAlsi,1  the  chief  village  in  parganah  JannsAr-BAwar 
of  the  Debra  Dun  district,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  30°-32'-20* 
and  east  longitede  77°  58'-25/r,  at  an  elevation  of  1,820  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  an  area  of  39  acres.  Tiie  population  in 
1881  numbered  854  souls  (307  females),  of  whom  703  were  Hindus 
and  146  were  MusalmAns.  Kaisi  is  situate  on  the  AuilAwa  stream, 
a  tributary  of  the  Jumna  about  three  miles  from  the  great  iron* 
girder  bridge  across  the  Jumna  on  the  military  road  from  SahAran- 
pur  to  ChakrAta,  52  miles  from  the  former  and  25  mires  from  the 
latter.  Between  the  river  and  the  town,  the  road  winds  up  a  gentle 
ascent  and  approaches  the  village  through  a  fiue  grove  of  mango 
and  haldu  trees.  There  is  a  Public  Works  bungalow,  a  traveller’s 
rest  house,  and  also  a  tahsili,  post-office,  school  and  police-station. 

The  scenery  around  Kalsi  is  very  picturesque  ;  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  can  show  no  more  lovely  view  than  the  panorama  opened  up¬ 
on  dipping  from  the  SahAranpur  road  at  AmhAri  into  the  declivity 
by  which  the  Jumna  i*  reached.  The  new  bridge  over  that  river, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  an  old  suspension  bridge,  the  piers  of  which 
l  T  am  indebted  for  most  of  this  notice  to  Mr,  F.  Fieber,  B.0.8. 
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alone  remain,  is  a  magnifioent  example  of  engineering  akilL 
From  the  Jnmna  op  to  KAlsi  the  land  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  is  formed  in  two  successive  ledges  or  steps,  eaoh  abont  one 
hundred  feet  high.  Near  the  foot  of  the  upper  ledge  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Kilsi  stone  containing,  one  of  Asoka’s  ediots  and  lying 
dose  to  the  little  villages  of  By&s  and  Haripur.  It  is  reached  by 
a  hill-path  leading  from  the  main  road.  The  path  to  the  village 
lies  off  the  main  Toad  to  the  right  and  passes  through  a  gorge  to 
the  tahsili,  which  is  a  mean  building,  in  bad  repair  and  unfitted 
for  the  offices  it  is  intended  to  contain.  It  is  under  consideration 
to  remove  the  tahsildar  to  ChakrAta,  and  this  is  understood  to  be 
the  reason  why  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  Kklsi. 

The  KAlsi  stone  is  a  huge  quartz  boulder  some  ten  feet  high, 
ten  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad  at  the 
Atoka  a  stone.  base,  the  breadth  diminishing  towards  the 

top.  The  south-eastern  face  has  been  partly  smoothed  and  bears 
the  greater  part  of  the  inscription,  but  a  portion  of  the  record  has 
been  inscribed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  rook,  the  prepared 
surface  having  been  evidently  found  insufficient  for  the  whole 
On  the  right-hand  side  an  elephant  is  traced  in  outline  with  the 
word  ‘  gajatame  ’  between  the  legs.  The  natives  oall  it  ‘  chitra-nla 
*  the  inscribed  or  pictured  stone,’  not  ‘  chatrasUa  *  or (  canopied 
stone.*  When  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Forrest  early  in  1860,  the 
letters  of  the  inscription  were  bardiy  visible,  the  whole  surface 
being  incrusted  with  the  mos9  of  ages  ;  but  on  removing  the  black 
film,  the  surface  became  nearly  as  white  as  marble.  On  compari¬ 
son  with  the  other  edicts1  that  at  K&lsi  was  fonnd  to  be  in  a  more 


perfect  state  than  any  other,  and  more  especially  so  in  that  part  of 
the  13th  edict  which  contains  the  names  of  the  five  Greek  kingB  : — 
Antiochns,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Magas  and  Alexander,  who  from 
western  records  we  identify  with  Antiochus  Theos  of  Syria,  who 
flourished  B.C.  263-46  :  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  B.C. 
285-46 :  Antigonus  Gonuatus  of  Macedonia,  B.O.  276-43 : 
Magas  of  Gyrene,  B.C.  258,  and  Alexander  of  Epirus,  B.O.  272- 
54  ;  so  that  the  writing  was  inscribed  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  or  say  253  B.C.  The  other  similar  rock  ediots  are  found 

1  St®  General  A.  Cunningham  in  Arch.  Bep.  L  244  i  Corpus  inscriptlonmn 
Indlcaram  p.  19,  117  ^Calcutta,  1877.) 
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at  BhtbAs-garhi  in  the  YusufsAi  district,  twantj-fiu  miles  north* 
west  of  Attak  on  the  Indus,  at  GimAr  in  Gtyrit,  at  Ohaoli  in 
Kattak  and  at  Jangada  in  the  Gaajitn  district  All  these  con¬ 
tain  the  whole  fourteen  ediota,  bnt  portions  are  found  in  oaves  and 
on  pillars  and  rocks  elsewhere. 

The  local  legends  connect  Haripnr  with  the  Bija  RAaAlu  of 
the  Panjib  and  General  Cunningham  eon- 

RAJa  RmAIo. 

aiders  the  faot  of  the  existenoe  of  the  legend 
here  as  proving  that  the  Indo-Skythic  Gujars  of  the  Jnmna  had 
emigrated  from  the  Sind-Sigar  Duib,  bringing  with  them  the 
legends  of  their  forefathers.  The  Bnddbist  and  Sky thio connection 
with  the  tract  of  Jaunair  is  further  borne  out  by  the  tradition 
ascribing  to  the  Nigsidh  hill  the  scene  of  the  penance  of  a  Naga 
king.  When  HwenThsang,  the  Chinese  traveller,  visited  this  part 
of  India  in  735-6  A.O.,  he  does  not  mention  any  city  nearer  th«n 
Srnghna,  which  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jnmna  below  the  Si- 
wAlik*.  Thi3  is  merely  negative  evidence  to  show  that  no  city  of 
importance  existed  there  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  Haripur  rosy 
have  formerly  contained  a  large  city,  situated  as  it  wiMft  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  two  large  rivers  and  a  border  town  of  the  Indo-Skytbian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  hills.  Another  interesting  monument  of  for¬ 
mer  times  is  the  temple  and  remains  at  Lakhamandal,  some  20 

miles  higher  up  the  Jnmna,  in  the  Badndar 
r  »kh>m*q<ui.  khat  described  in  the  alphabetical  arrange¬ 

ment  of  this  volume.  There  are  many  old  and  qnaintly-carved 
figures  lying  about  there,  and  some  of  the  temples  have  pretensions 
to  considerable  antiquity. 

The  watch  and  ward  of  K4M  is  provided  for  by*a  house-tax 
levied  under  Act  XX  of  1856,  which  in 
Home-tax  1880-81  yielded  Rs.  1,065,  expended  on 

police  (Rs.  240),  oonservancy  (Rs.  204)  and  pnblio  works.  The  tim¬ 
ber  trade  of  Jauns&r-B&war  passes  by  KAlsi  and  is  conducted  cinder 
European  supervision.  The  depdt  of  the  principal  firm  is  at  DhAk- 
patri  below  KAlsi,  where  the  logs  are  taken  from  the  river  wbfcb  bas 
carried  them  from  the  interior.  The  other  products  of  the  parganah 
find  a  ready  market  at  KAlsi,'  such  as  turmeric,  ginger,  wax,  honey, 
walnuts,  soapnuts,  antimony, .red- pepper,  sheep,  gouts,  and  blankets. 
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Formerly  it  was  a  great  emporium  for  European  manufactured 
goods,  but  these  now  find  their  way  to  Chakrita.  In  1830-32, 
when  transit  duties  were  levied,  they  were  farmed  for  Rs.  1,800  a 
year,  chiefly  on  exports  ;  but  now  there  is  little  trade  beyond  that 
in  minor  forest  produce.  An  encamping-ground  of  150  acres  in 
extent  has  been  taken  up  so  as  to  admit  of  the  regiment  from 
Chakrata  being  located  here  during  the  cold  weather,  should  the 
authorities  desire.  There  would  be  ample  room  for  a  brigade 
parade-ground  and  exercise  of  all  kinds. 

KalU  Shahid,  or  Kulu-Sayyid,  a  resting-place  and  encamping- 
ground.  on  the  route  from  Bijnor  to  Pfcori,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of 
a  Musalman  mendicant,  is  situate  in  patti  Bhabar  (Patii  Dun)  of 
pargansh  Tails  Salan  in  Garhwal.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  K&lu-Sayyid  on  the  Lai  Dhang  Sot  at  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Kumauu  Bh&bar.  It  lies  in  north  latitude  29°-33'-48'r  and 
east  longitude  7ow-42'-l0#,  distant  12  miles  2  furlongs  8  poles 
to  the  cart  road  at  the  Jumna  ghat  near  the  Bogs&r  bungalow  in 
the  P&tli  Dun.  From  Kala-Shahid  the  road  is  level  for  1,000 
yards  and  ascends  1,400  yards,  then  descends  to  Junikot  to  the 
oart-r  ad,  2  miles  5  furlongs  8  poles  from  Kalu-Shahid.  Thence 
along  the  Tuniwala-gadh  to  Motasal,  const, ancty  crossing  and  re- 
crossiog  the  stream.  2  miles  4  furlongs  25  poles.  It  then  follows 
the-cart  road  dowu  the  Sona  river,  continually  crossing  that  river 
and  the  Rainganga  once  to  the  grassy  plain  near  Bogsar,  7  miles 
15  poles.  Supplies  are  dependent  on  whether  the  Forest  Dapart- 
ment  are  at  work  in  the  Dun  or  not,  otherwise  there  are  no  villages 
and  no  inhabitants  there. 

Kamsyar  a  patti  of  parganah  Gangoli,  in  Kumaon,  it.  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Sarju  river  ;  on  the  east,  by  patti  Bnraun  ;  on 
the  north,  by  pattis  Dug  and  Pungaraun  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Badher  or  Badrapatigar  separating  it  from  patti  Athgaon.  The 
road  from  Askot  to  Bageswar  proceeds  directly  from  east  to  west 
through  this  patti  and  parallel  with  the  road  up  the  Pungar  valley 
in  Dug.  Both  tuese  roads  join  the  Milam  and  Almora  road  in  the 
8arju  valley.  The  Badrapati  flows  to  the  west  and  joins  the  Sarju 
on  the  left  bank.  The  patw&ri  lives  in  Pokhri,  and  there  is  a 
school  in  Titauli.  The  peaks  between  which  the  Askot  road  runs 
rise  to  the  heights  of  6,547  and  6,305  feet  respectively.  Portions  of 
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this  patti  to  the  north  were  transferred  to  the  new  petti  of  Dug  At 
the  recent  settlement.  The  present  assessable  area  comprises  4,022 
bieit,  of  which  1,951  are  culturable  and  2,071  are  cultivated  823 
irrigated,).  The  land-tax  yielded  Ra.  259  in  1815,  Us.  415  in  1820, 
Rs.  573  in  1843,  and  is  now  Rs.  2,  800,  which  falls  on  the  total 
assessable  area  at  Rs.  0-11-2  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivated  area  at 
Rs.  1-5-8.  The  7  revenne-free  grants  amount  “to  247  The 

popnlAtion  at  the  last  settlement  numbered  3,158  souls,  of  whom 
1,671  were  males,  one  village  whs  received  from  Pungaraon,  one 
from  Barann,  one  from  Danpnr,  five  from  Athgaon,  and  one  from 
Katytir  at  the  new  settlement. 

Kand&rsynn,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dewalgarh  in  British  Garhwil 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bnchhansyun  ;  on  the  south,  by  Cbop- 
rakot  and  Dhaijydli ;  on  the  west,  by  Bidolsyuu  ;  and  on  the  east,  by 
Taili  Chandpur.  This  patti  was  formed  from  Dewalgarh  in  1844. 
The  patwari  of  Kandarsvun,  usually  resident  in  Khandgaon,  collects 
the  revenues  of  Bidolsyun  and  Ghurdursyun  as  well,  aggregating 
in  1864,  Rs.  2,738  for  land-revenne  and  aadahart  and  Rs.  105  for 
gunth,  with  a  population  of  6,954  souls.  There  is  a  school  at  Khand¬ 
gaon  in  this  patti.  The  Chhipaigb&t  traveller’s  rest-house  on  the 
road  to  Srinagar  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  western  Nyar.  The 
patti  contains  the  upper  valley  of  the  western  Nyar  and  its  northern 
branch.  In  1864  Dobri  was  received  from  Dhanpur,  six  villages 
from  Chandpur  and  six  villages  from  Cboprakot.  There  are  copper 
mines  at  Dobri,  Morgadh,  and  R&jkhan. 

Kandarkhuwa,  a  patti  of  parganah  Phaldakot  in  Kum&on,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Dwarsaun  and  Changaon  ;  on  the  east,  by 
the  latter  patti  ;  on  the  west,  by  Telia  Tikbun,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Kosi  river  separating  it  from  Kotauli  Taili.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Ulabngr  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Kosi  which  joins  it  on  the 
right  bank  at  Kakarighat.  The  patwari  resides  at  Khand,  where 
there  is  a  school.  The  principal  villages  are  Garhi,  Gars&ri,  Kal- 
nu,  Kotuli,  and  Suri.  The  assessable  area  comprises  2,818  bint,  of 
which  2,177  are  cultivated  (29  irrigated)  and  640  are  culturable. 
The  land-tax  yielded  Rs.  1,766  in  1815,  Rs.  2,161  in  1820,  aud 
Rs,  2,287  in  1843.  It  now  amounts  to  Ra.  2,7 10,  which  falls  ou 
the  total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  0-15-5  per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation 
at  Rs.  l-3'll  per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered 
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4,733  souls,  of  whom  2,393  were  males.  One  village  was  received 
from  DbtiraphAt  and  three  from  Chaugaon  at  the  recent  settlement. 

Kandwalsyun,  a  patti  in  parganah  BArabsytin  of  British  Garfc- 
wAl,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Bangarhsyuu ;  on  the  east,  by 
patti  Siton9vun  ;  on  the  south,  by  Banelayiin,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Ganges.  In  1864,  three  villages  were  transferred  to  Banelsytiu, 
the  patw&ri  of  which  resides  in  Maklori  and  oollects  the  land- 
revenue  of  KandwAlsytin  also.  This  patti  comprises  a  small  strip 
of  land  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda  above  and  below  its 
junction  with  the  Bh&girathi  at  Deopray&g. 

Kan  Bran,  an  encamping-ground  in  the  eastern  Dun,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Motichor  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stiswa  river,  on  the 
road  betweeo  Dehra  and  HardwAr.  There  is  a  police-station  here 
and  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  native  travellers.  The  plaoe 
takes  its  name  from  the  KAnsrau  pass,  once  mnoh  used  by  people 
passing  to  and  fro  between  Dehra  and  SahAranpur,  bnt  little  fre¬ 
quented  now  since  the  road  was  opened  under  the  SiwAlik  hills 
from  HardwAr  by  Mr.  Shore. 

Kapholsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahsytin  in  British  Garh- 
wAl,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Paid  tilsy  tin ;  on  the  sonth,  by 
Jaintolsyun  ;  on  the  east,  by  Kh&tsytiu  and  MawAlsytiu  and 
on  the  west  by  Aswaisytin.  In  1864,  Simtoli  was  transferred 
to  Khatsyun.  The  patwAri  of  this  patti  resides  in  SakhyAna  and 
oollects  the  land-revenue  of  patti  KhAtsytin  also ;  both  aggregated  in 
1864,  Rs.  1,578  from  land-revenue  and  eaddbart  and  JEts.  110  from 
giinth  paid  by  3,844  souls.  There  is  a  school  at  ThApli.  Thin  patti 
lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Khar  stream,  a  tributary  of  the 
western  NyAr,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  by  JwAlpa  to  PAori. 

Kapiri,  a  patti  of  parganah  Badhfin  in  British  GarhwAl,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Da9oli  Taili ;  on  the  south  by  Sili  Chand- 
pur  ;  on  the  west  by  Taili  Chandpur  and  on  the  east  by  Karakot 
and  NandAk.  In  1864,  BarsAli  was  received  from  patti  PindarpAr 
and  Sonula  from  patti  PindarwAr.  This  patti  lies  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pindar  river,  between  it  and  the  Alaknanda.  The 
patwAri  of  Taili  Chandpur  resides  at  Simli,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pindar,  on  the  road  from  Lobha  by  Adbadri  to  KarnprayAg  and 
oollects  the  revenue  of  Kapiri.  There  are  iron  and  copper  mines 
at  TulAsu  now  worked. 
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Kapkot,  a  halting-place1  on  the  route  to  the  Pindari  glider, 
14  milea  beyond  B&geswar,  41  miles  from  Almorm  and  9  miles 
from  Lw&rkhet,  in  patti  Talla  Dftnpur  of  parganah  D&npur  in  Ku- 
maon,  in  latitude  29°-57'-6*  and  longitude  79°-56'-23/r  Supplies 
may  be  obtained  here  from  a  grain-shop  ;  it  is  also  on  the  route  to 
Milam,  which  branches  off  hare  by  Kh&rbugr,  fonr  miles  from  Kap¬ 
kot.  The  road  to  Kharbugr  crosses  the  Sarju  by  a  suspension 
bridge  and  again  a  stream  coming  down  from  Lamoholi  by  a  bad 
ford  j  and  a  second  smaller  stream  beyond  that.  The  road  from 
B&geswar  rnus  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarju  river,  crossing  the 
Lahor  and  Kan&l  rivers  by  bridges.  It  is  generally  undulating 
and  easy  and  from  its  low  elevation  often  uncomfortably  hob  There 
are  no  important  villages  along  the  road.  On  the  left  bank  oppo- 
site  Kapkot  is  the  large  village  of  Atan.  The  vegetation  between 
Kapkot  and  Lw&rkhet  exhibits  most  of  the  forms  found  between 
the  former  plaoe  and  B&geswar.  In  addition  are  the  Anemone 
viti folia ,  Berberit  lyeium  ( kilmora ),  Erythrina  arborescent  (rtingara) 
or  coral-bnsh,  Parochetut  communis ,  Quercus  incana  (bdnj),  sEch- 
manthera  gostypium  (jaundera)  and  Vitis  macro phylla{amli)  asonji). 
There  is  a  traveller’s  bungalow  here,  but  no  attendants  or  utensils. 

From  Kapkot  upward*,  tbe  rook  is  the  usual  stratified  limestone  terming 
many  abrupt  brows  and  lofty  walls,  and  sometimes  contracting  the  Sarja  to  a 
lew  yards  in  breadth.  The  river  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  torrent  and  from 
Snrhing  appears,  at  a  profound  depth,  a  narrow  streak  of  foam.  Its  source  ia 
on  the  south  face  of  a  huge  spur  from  the  eastern  precipitous  shoulder  of  Man- 
dakot ;  this  spur  forks  to  south-west  aud  south-east ;  the  south-west  range  sepa¬ 
rating  the  valley  of  the  Sarjnfrom  that  of  the  Pindar.  At  this  fork  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  snow  in  September  and  October.  Four  streams  large  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  bridges  occur,  besides  an  infinity  of  rivulets,  often  converting  the  road  into 
a  swamp.  About  three  miles  above  Kapkot  there  is  a  good  suspension  bridge 
across  the  Sarju,  leading  to  Munsyiri.  Tbe  river  lloe  receives  a  large  affluent 
on  each  bauk.  At  one  end  a  half  miles  from  Snrhing  the  path  qnits  it,  and 
mounting  800  or  1,003  feet  the  camp  occupies  an  open  spot  about  Surhing 
and  below  a  village  called  Lwirkhet  or  Lohargaon  at  abont  8,700  feet  above  tba 
sea.  The  scenery  across  the  Sarju  is  fine.  The  Labor-ka-Dhgra,  so  named 
from  a  v'llage  visible  to  the  north-east  rather  higher  than  Surhing,  is  bold,  lofty, 
green,  and  wooded  to  the  summit;  it  extends  from  north  to  south,  aud  beyond  It 
is  the  valley  of  the  eastern  Bfimganga  {Madden.) 

Kar&kot,  a  patti  of  parganah  Badb&n  in  British  Garhw&l,  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  Talli  Dasoli  and  Nand&k;  on  the  west,  by 

1  Sec  B igetwer. 
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Kapiri ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Pindar  river,  which  separatee  it  from 
Sirgur  of  parganah  Chandpur,  and  on  the  east  bv  PindarpAr.  In 
1864,  seven  villages  were  received  from  patti  PindarpAr  and  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Mokh  and  Kiinde  were  transferred  to  patti  NandAk.  The 
patw&ri  of  patti  Sili  Chandpur,  resident  in  Kewar,  collects  the 
land-revenue  of  this  patti  also,  which  lies  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pindar  river.  At  NarAyunbngr  the  road  from  Lohba  to  Nand- 
prayAg  and  from  KarnprayAg  to  BaijnAth  cross  each  other  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Pindar.  There  are  old  iron  mines  at 
GriryAl. 

Karaundu  Palla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ganga  SalAn,  is  bounded  on 
the  west,  by  the  Walla  patti  of  the  same  name  and  Dhangu  Malta; 
on  the  south  and  east,  by  Langur  and  the  NyAr  river  and  on  the 
north  by  other  pattis  of  the  same  parganah.  There  were  seven 
villages  transferred  from  this  patti  to  other  pRttis  in  1864.  The 
land-revenue  is  collected  by  the  patwAri  of  DhAngn  MaJla  resident 
in  Dikhet.  Mahrgaon  in  Karaundu  Palla  lies  in  latitude  29 '-57' 
and  longitude  78#-40'-20.'7 

Karaondtr  Walla,  a  patti  of  parganah  GaDga  Sal  An  in  British 
GarhwA),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Palla  division 
of  the  same  patti ;  on  the  west  by  DhAngu  Malla  and  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  Langur  patti.  The  Langur  patwAri, 
resident  in  Ghusa,  collects  the  land -revenue  of  this  patti  also. 
Dasmeri  in  Karaundu  Walla  lies  in  latitude  29°-57"  and  longitude 
79°-37'-15*. 

Karnprayag,  a  tillage  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alak- 
nanda  and  Pindar  rivers  in  north  latitude  30o-15'-43"  and  east 
longitude  79°-15'-29®,  at  an  elevation  of  2,270  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (bungalow  2,600  feet),  lies  in  patti  Taili  Chandpur  and 
parganah  Chandpur  of  British  Garhwal.  There  is  a  dispensary,  a 
school,  and  a  small  bAzAr  here.  The  Pindar  is  crossed  by  in  iron 
suspension  bridge  of  184^  feet  span  on  the  road  leading  to  Nnnd- 
prayAg  and  Gopeswar.  There  is  also  a  road  by  Chhatwn-pfpol  cross¬ 
ing  the  Alaknanda  by  a  bridge  there  and  joining  the  main  pilgrim 
roote  by  Srinagar  for  KedArnath.  KarnprayAg  contains  a  temple 
named  after  Kama  and  is  one  of  the  places  of  pilgrimage  at  the 
confluence  of  great  rivers.  On  each  side  of  the  junotion  are  the 
remains  of  small  temples  of  the  usual  Turk's  cap  style.  The  road 
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from  Adbadri  to  Karnpray4g  consists  of  a  gentle  descent  along  the 
Bbararigfir  to  its  confluence  with  (he  Pindar  at  Sitnli,  the  residence 
of  the  patw&ri.  Chandpurgurh  is  passed  close  to  the  road  on 
left.  (See  Chandpdrgabh).  At  Sinili  the  Bhararigftr  is  crossed 
by  a  sdnya  and  lower  down  the  Pindar  can  be  passed  by  a  jyiila 
or  rope  bridge.  There  is  an  old  temple  sacred  to  Gobiudnardyan 
at  Siroli  and  the  remains  of  three  others.  The  road  follows  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pindar  to  Karnpray&g,  distant  three  miles.  The  hills 
on  each  side  are  precipitous  and  thickly  clothed  with  forest  which 
gives  shelter  very  often  to  tigers. 

Kartiya,  a  balling-place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mandh&l  river 
on  the  road  between  Piori  and  Dh&ron,  is  situate  in  patti  Painun  of 
parganah  Tslla  Salan  in  GarhwaJ,  in  latitude  29°-39  '-20*  and  longi¬ 
tude  78°-56,-7*l  distant  12  miles  2  furlongs  29  poles  from  Cltaurk- 
nidhar  and  8  miles  4  furlongs  25  poles  from  Sont.  P&ni.  The  road  to 
Kartiya  from  the  left  baok  of  the  Ny4r  passes  up  by  the  villages  of 
Cbaur&nidhar  and  Ching&di  and  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Walsa- 
gadh,  crossing  the  bridge  and  again  ascending  to  Rikhini-kbil,  3 
miles  6  furlongs.  Heuce  a  descent  leads  to  the  Semalsera  rivulet, 
crossing  the  rivulets  at  Pali,  Nansain,  Ghatrauli  and  Gadyun,  4 
miles  5  furlongs  27  poles.  Continuing  alternating  ascents  and  des¬ 
cents  the  Pipari  rivulet  is  crossed  and  the  descent  to  ihe  left  bank 
of  the  Maudli&l  river  is  made,  which  is  crossed  by  a  level  ford. 
The  encamping-ground  can  be  made  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

Kashipur,  a  municipal  town  in  the  Tarui  district  in  the  parga¬ 
nah  and  tahsil  of  the  same  name,  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Dhela  at  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  from  Naini  l’al.  The 
population,  iu  1872,  numbered  13,113  souls,  and  in  1881  there 
were  14,(167  inhabitants  (7,112  females),  of  whom  8,477  (4,074 
females)  were  Hindus  and  6,190  (3,038  females)  were  Musalmkns, 
living  in  an  area  of  761  acres,  or  19  to  the  acre.  The  occupations 
of  the  males  were  as  follows  ; — 153  servants  of  the  municipality  ; 
92  priests;  40  connected  with  law  and  medicine  ;  80  dancers  and 
musicians;  240  servants,  102  engaged  in  commerce  ;  267  carriers 
765  engaged  in  agriculture;  139  masons  and  carpenters;  1,311 
workers!  iri  ten  tile  fabries  ;  802  dealers  iu  food  and  drink  ;  5  2( 
workers  in  vegetable  aud  minerals,  including  water-carriers  ant 
sweepers,  and  GOO  labourers  and  others. 
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There  is  a  fair-sized  bAzar  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  brick-built  houses  :  elsewhere  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  the  ordinary  mud  and  tile  huts.  The  tnuhallaht  or  wards 
of  the  town  number  seventeen  : — Pakka-kot  ;  Katora-tAl,  from 
a  lake  of  that  name  ;  KhAlsa  or  revenue-paying ;  KAnungoiyan, 
where  the  kAmingos  reside  ;  RAjwAra  ;  LahoriyAn ;  Kila  or  fort ; 
Ali  KhAn  Pathan  ;  Thana  or  old  police-station  ;  Khatriyan  ;  Bans- 
phorAn,  or  ward  of  the  bambu-  workers  ;  KatramAliyan,  from  the 
gardener  caste ;  SikhAn  ;  Rahim  Khdn  PathAn  ;  Bagicha  KAshi 
and  RAmtaliya.  The  whole  country  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  is  still  pure  tardi,  and  this  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  rains  the  back-water  of  the  Dhela  blocks 
up  the  drainage  renders  the  town  peculiarly  unhealthy.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  rains,  when  the  surrounding  swamps  commence  to 
dry  up,  a  malarious  mist  arises  which  is  the  oause  of  fever  and  dy¬ 
sentery.  These  evils  are  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  large 
excavations  throughout  the  site  from  which  earth  has  been  dug  to 
construct  the  mud  houses  which  form  the  principal  portion  of  the 
towu.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  tahsili,  police-station,  dispen¬ 
sary,  schools,  and  a  garden  house  constructed  by  RAja  ShiurAj 
Singh  for  the  reoeption  of  visitors  The  Raja’s  own  residence  is 
an  unpretending  building  of  no  architectural  merit.  There  are 
two  market  days  in  the  week  with  a  brisk  trade  in  cotton  cloths, 
grain,  iron  and  brass  cooking  utensils,  salt,  pepper,  turmeric  and 
other  hill  produce.  The  inhabitants  in  former  days  were  almost 
entirely  Hindu,  but  Musalinaus  have  now  settled  here  in  consi¬ 
derable  numbers  and  now  number  three-sevenths  of  the  whole 
population.  The  trade  and  importance  of  the  town  has  declined  of 
late  years  :  but  there  is  some  hope  that  in  a  few  years  there  will 
be  some  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  high  road  from  Morad- 
abad  to  RAmnagar  runs  close  by,  and  thence  a  cart-road  leads  to  the 
new  station  of  RAuikhet.  from  which  it  is  continued  on  to 
Almora. 

The  only  family  of  any  importance  is  that  of  ShiurAj  Singh, 
C.S.I.,  oreated  RAja  of  KAshi  pur  by  tbe  British  Government.  He 
represents  the  junior  branoh  of  a  Raotela  family,  from  which  sprang 
LAI  Singh,  ancestor  of  the  titular  RAja  of  Almora,  acid  Mohan 
Singh,  once  Raja  of  Kumaon  for  a  short  time,  of  whose  history  an 
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account  has  been  given  elsewhere.1  Mahendra  Singh  retired  first 
to  Rndrpnr  and  then  to  Kilpuri  in  the  Tar&i,  but  owing  to  bad 
management  this  parganah  was  reduced  to  a  swamp  and  was  ren¬ 
dered  so  unhealthy  that,  on  the  petition  of  the  representatives  of 
the  family  it  was  exchanged  for  the  confirmation  of  possession  in 
talnka  Chaohait.  On  the  recommendation  of'  Mr  John  Inglis 
Chaohait  was  again  exohanged  for  the  forfeited  estate  of  the  Naw&b 
of  Afzalgarh  in  parganah  Rahar  of  the  Bijnor  district  after  the 
mutiny,  and  since  then  the  family  has  grown  in  importance.  The 
settlement  in  Kashi  pur  dates  from  about  1840,  when  a  plot  of 
land  was  granted  by  the  Paude  zamind&rs,  on  which  the  present 
residence  of  the  R&ja  was  built  RAja  SliiurAj  Singh  has  since 
acquired,  by  loans  and  advanoes,  the  proprietary  right  in  18  or  20 
villages  in  the  parganah,  aud  is  now  an  Honorary  Magistrate  and 
important  landholder.  The  municipality  was  established  in  1872. 

General  Cunningham  has  identified  the  Govisana  visited  by 
Hwen  Thsang  with  the  old  fort  near  the  village  of  Hjain  one  mile 
to  the  east  of  KAshipur*.  He  writes8: — 


Qovitana,  UJaiu. 


“The  old  fort  of  UJaln  <■  very  peculiar  in  its  form,  which  may  b*  boat 
compared  to  the  bodr  of  a  eoitar.  It  Is  s.OOti  feet 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  1,690  feet  in  breadth, 
the  whole  circait  being  upwards  of  9,000  feet  or  rather  leas  than  1  miles. 
Uwen  Thsang  describes  the  circuit  of  Govisana  as  about  19,000  feet  or  nearly 
9t  miles  ;  but  in  this  measurement  he  must  have  included  the  long  mound  of 
ruins  on  the  soath  side,  which  is  evidently*  the  remains  of  an  ancient  suburb. 
By  Including  this  mound  as  an  undoubted  part  of  the  old  city,  the  circuit  ol  the 
ruine  is  upwards  of  11,000  feet,  or  very  .nearly  that  given  by  Hwen  Thaang. 
Numerous  groves,  tanks,  and  fish  ponds  still  surroond  the  place.  Indeed,  the 
trees  are  particularly  luxuriant,  owing  to  the  high  level  of  the  water,  whioh  la 
Within  5  or  6  feet  of  the  snrface  For  the  same  reason  the  tanks  are  numeroua 


and  always  full  of  water.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Drona-sigar  which,  aa  well 
as  the  fort,  is  aaid  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  five  Hindu  brother* 
for  the  use  of  their  teacher  Drona.  The  tank  is  only  900  feet  square, 
but  it  la  esteemsd  very  holy,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  pilgrims  oa 
their  way  to  the  source  of  the  Gauges.  Its  high  banks  are  covered  with 
Sati  monuments  of  recent  date.  The  walls  of  the  fort  are  built  of  large 

1  See  Gas.  XL  60V  and  preceding  pages.  Kunwar  Partab  Singh  sued  Lit 
Singh  for  a  share  in  Chochait,  but  hla  claim  waa  dismissed  by  the  Sadr  Diwfcni 
Adilat  He  then  petitioned  Government,  who  gave  him  Aa.  No  a  month  (1U0), 
He  was  a  minor  when  he  succeeded,  ahd  Li  I  Singh  had  held  posaaastoo  aa  bead  of 
the  family  aud  retained  it,  end  the  grant  of  Chaohait  to  Gamin  Singh  waa  confirm¬ 
ed.  Partib  Singh’s  claim  to  Bispur  was  slso  negatived.  To  Collector,  Honda  bad, 
30th  October,  1839  :  to  Government,  0tb  July,  I8M  :  from  Government,  39th 
July,  1836.  1  Gas.  XI.  469.  *  Arch.  Bep.  I.  963. 
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muiire  brick*,  15  iochea  by  10  inches  by  2|  iaohea,  which  ire  ilwiy*  i  certain 
aign  of  antiquit;.  The  geaeril  height  of  the  walla  ia  SO  feet  above  the  fields,  but 
the  whole  ia  now  in  complete  ruiu  and  covered  with  deuae  jungle.  Shallow 
ditches  still  exist  on  all  aides  except  the  east.  The  interior  is  very  uneven,  but 
the  mass  has  a  mean  height  of  about  90  feet  above  the  couutry.  There  are  two 
low  openings  in  the  ramnarts,  one  to  the  north-west  aud  the  other  to  the  south¬ 
west,  which  now  serve  as  an  entrance  to  the  jungle,  and  which  people  aay  were 
the  old  gates  of  the  fort.” 

44  There  are  some  small  temples  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Drona-sigar  ; 
but  the  great  place  of  worship  is  the  modern  temple  of  Jwala  Devi,  800  feet  to 
the  eastward  of  the  fort.  This  goddess  is'also  called  Ujaini  Devi  and  a  great  fair 
is  held  in  her  honour  on  the  8th  day  of  the  waning  moon  of  Chait.  Other 
smaller  temples  contain  symbols  of  Mahadeva  under  the  titles  of  Bhutesar, 
Muktesar,  Ndgnath,  and  Jageswar.  But  all  these  temples  are  of  recent  date,  the 
sites  of  the  more  ancient  fanes  being  marked  by  inouuds  of  various  dimensions 
from  10  to  upwards  of  3u  feet  in  height.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  mounds 
is  situated  iuside  the  northern  wall  of  the  fort  above  the  ramparts.  This  mound 
is  called  Bliim  gaja  or  Bhim-gada,  that  is  Shim's  club,  by  which  I  under¬ 
stand  a  large  liuga  of  Mahadeva.  Were  it  not  for  this  name  I  should  be  inclined 
to  look  upun  this  mound  as  the  remains  of  s  palace,  as  I  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
walls  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  large  room  79  feet  in  length  from  north  to 
south  by  03  feet  iu  width,  the  walls  beiug  8  feet  thick.  About  500  feet  beyond  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  fort  there  is  another  remarkable  mouud  which  is  rather  more 
than  92  feet  in  height.  It  stands  iu  the  midst  of  a  quadrangular  terrace,  600  feet  in 
length  by  500  feet  in  breadth,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  ascertain  from  an  excavation  at 
the  top,  it  is  the  remains  of  a  large  squure  temple.  Close  by  the  east  and  within  the 
quadrangle  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
Jwala  Devi  temple,  there  is  a  curious  circular  flat-topped  mound  of  earth,  68  feet 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  from  7  to  1 1  feet  in  height.  It  is  called 
Rsmgir  Gossm-ksti la,  or  the  mound  of  Rimgir  Gosfin,  from  which  1  infer  it  is  the 
burial-place  of  a  modern  Gosain.  To  the  south  of  the  fort  near  the  temple  of 
Jageswar  there  is  a  third  large  mound,  22  feet  in  height,  which  was  once  crowned 
by  a  temple  of  20  feet  square  inside.  The  bricks  have  only  recently  been  remov¬ 
ed  and  the  square  core  of  earth  still  remains  perfect.  To  the  westward  of  this 
last  is  a  fourth  mound  on  which  I  traced  the  ruins  of  a  temple  30  feet  square 
standing  In  tbe  midst  of  a  raised  quadrangle  of  about  500  feet  square.  Besides 
these  there  are  10  smaller  mounds,  which  make  up  altogether  14,  or  just  one- 
halt  the  number  of  the  Brihmunical  temples  which  are  mentioned  by  Hwen 
Thsang.  The  only  ruin  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  undoubted  Buddhist  origin 
whs  a  solid  brick  mound  20  feet  in  height  to  the  south  west  of  Jageswar  Mahd. 
deva  and  close  to  the  small  village  of  Khdgpur.  The  base  of  the  mound  is  up¬ 
wards  of  9 so  feet  in  diameter.  The  solid  brickwork  at  the  top  is  still  60  feet 
thick,  but  as  it  is  broken  all  round  its  origiual  diameter  must  have  been  much 
greater,  probably  not  less  than  80  feet.  But  even  this  larger  dimension  is  too 
■mall  for  a  stup  >  of  200  feet  in  height  of  the  hemispherical  form  of  Asoka’s 
time.  A  stupa  of  that  early  period  oven  when  provided  with  both  plinth  and 
cupola  would  not  have  exceeded  loo  feet  in  height  ;  unless,  therefore,  we  may 
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suppose  there  Is  i  mistake  of  100  feet  in  the  tent  of  Hwen  TMeeng,  I  feel  quite 
unable  to  oiler  any  tdentiflcation  whatever  of  the  Buddhist  remains  of  Oovinana 
as  described  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim." 

Kashipur  is  named  after  its  founder  Kashin&th  AdhikAri,  who 
according  to  one  account  was  a  servant  of  RndraChand  (1565—97 
A.  D.)  and  according  to  another  was  employed1  by  Biz  Bahidnr 
Chand  (1638-78  A.  D.)  and  this  is  the  more  probable.  It  is  said 
that  the  site  selected  belonged  to  four  villages,  in  one  of  which  waa  a 
noted  temple  of  Ujaini  Devi,  a  frequent  place  of  pilgrimage  in  those 
days.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  corresponds  with  the  present  site, 
and  the  tradition  inclines  to  place  the  first  settlement  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Ujain  village,  a  position  far  to  be  preferred,  beiog  well 
raised  above  the  surrounding  country  instead  of  being  within  the 
influence  of  the  river-floods.  It  was  always  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Chanda.  SiunAtb,  son  of  KAshinAth,  built  the  village,  and 
planted  the  groves  of  SiunAtbpur.  Ramadatta  AdhikAri  was  governor 
in  1744,  and  his  descendant  in  1844  was  a  patwAri  in  Gangoli  Sib 
Deo  builtthe  fort  here  about  1745  and  gave  it  in  charge  first  to  Hari 
RAm  and  then  to  Siroraaui  DAs,  and  here  Sib  Deo  himaelf  waa  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  garrison  in  1764.®  Siromani  DAs  was  succeeded  by  bis 
sons  NandrAtn  and  Har  Gobind,  whose  family  retained  possession 
until  the  British  occupation,  when  Sib  Lai,  nephew  of  NandrAm  and 
son  of  Har  Gobind,  was  found  as  farmer  in  Kishipur. 

Kathoisyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dewalgarh  in  British  Garh- 
wAl,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ganges  ;  on  the  south,  by 
Ghurdnrsytin ;  on  the  east,  by  Chalansy tin  and  Bidolsj  tin :  and  on 
the  west  by  R&watsyun,  Idwalsytin  and  Nadalsyun  of  parganah 
BArahsjtin.  This  patti  was  formed  from  Dewalgarh  in  1864.  In 
1864  Fatehpnr  was  received  from  patti  Idw&lsytin.  The  revenue 
of  this  patti  is  collected  by  the  tahsili  at  Srinagar.  It  contains  the 
valley  of  the  Khath-gadh,  which  flows  into  the  Kandha-gadh,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  right  bank.  The  roads  centering 
in  Srinagar  pass  through  the  patti. 

Katytfr  M&1L&,  a  patti  or  sub-divi9ion  of  parganah  DAnpor  in 
Kumaun  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  patti  PindarwAr  of  parganah 
Badhan  of  GarhwAl ;  on  the  south  by  pattis  Bichhla  and  Talla 

1  The  statement  in  Gaz.  XI.  469  that  KIshinith  founded  Kishipur  ia  17 If 
A.  D.  should  be  changed  to  1718  so*.  ■■  1 639  A.  O.  *  Gas.  XI,  $81,  5SS, 

589-90.  »  Ibid.  594. 
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Katyur,  and  on  the  north  by  PindarwarandPainkhandaof  Garhwii. 
It  contains  the  drainage  area  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Gumti  river  and 
the  valley  of  the  Lahor  river.  The  valleys  of  the  northern  tributaries 
of  the  Gumti  are  studded  with  tea- plantations,  amongst  which  are 
those  of  Megri,  Anila,  Ayartoli,  and  Baijndth.  The  road  from  Somes- 
war  crosses  the  Kaus&ni  range  and  passing  by  the  temple  of  Kapi- 
leswar  and  Baijn&th  proceeds  to  Karnpray&g.  From  Baijn 6th another 
road  passes  down  the  Gumti  valley  to  B6geswar.  The  southern  por¬ 
tion  is  drained  by  the  Gumti,  while  the  Labor  river  drains  thenorthern 
half, the  Magru-k4-danda  range  (6, 294 feet),  in  which theP6rkotpeak 
(6,436  feet),  also  is  situate,  forms  the  water-parting  between  the 
two.  The  temple  of  Baijo6th  Dearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  patti  lies  in  latitude  29°-54'-24'r  and  longitude 
79<>-39,-28",  at  an  elevation  of  3,545  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  patwari  resides  in  Mawai  and  there  is  a  school  in  Titoli. 
The  principal  villages  are  Gheti,  Purudha  and  Pujena.  671  bitis 
are  held  as  gtinth ,  242  free  of  revenue  and  2,888  in  fee  simple  : 
for  statistics  see  KATYtfa  Bichhla. 

Katyir  Bichhla,  a  patti.  of  parganah  D6npur  in  Kumaun,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Katyur  Malla  ;  on  the  west  by  Giw6r  Palla 
and  Walla;  on  the  south  by  Borarau  Palla  and  on  the  east  by  Katyur 
Talla.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Katyfir  Malla  at  the  recent  set¬ 
tlement  and  comprises  the  southern  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Gumti 
commonly  known  as  the  Baijnfith  or  Katyur  valley.  To  the  west  the 
Bircbuwa  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of  7,427  and  8, 042feet respective¬ 
ly.  The  principal  villages  are  DyunAi,  Kans6ri,  Una  and  Band  and 
KaulAg,  Khaderi  and  Bhuturiya  to  the  south  of  the  tea-plantations 
of  Kaus£ni  and  Damlot.  The  road  from  Someswar  to  Baijnkth 
passes  north  by  the  Kapleswar  temple  in  this  patti.  The  statistics  of 
the  Malla,  Bichhla,  and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  : — 

Katytir. 


MaJla 

Bichhla 

Talla 
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The  incidence  of  the  preeent  land-revenue  on  the  cultivated 
acre  falls  at  He.  1-6-1  in  the  Malta  patti,  Re.  1-7-3  in  the  Bichhla 
and  Rs.  2-0-2  in  the  Talla  patti :  on  the  total  assessable  area  the 
incidence  is  Re.  0-11  3,  Re.  0-13-11,  and  Re.  1-0-7  respectively. 
481  bisis  are  held  in  giinth  and  2,072  in  fee-Bimple.  The  patwAri 
resides  in  NautyAr,  where  there  is  a  school. 

K&tydr  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  DAnpur  in  Knmsnn,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  other  Katyftr  pattis  ;  on  the 
south  by  BorAran  Palla  and  KharAhi  ;  on  the  east  by  Dbg 
and  Talla  DAnpur,  and  on  the  north-east  by  Talla  DAnpur.  It 
comprises  the  lower  courses  of  the  Oumti,  Lahor  and  Sarju  rivers 
from  some  distance  west  of  their  influence  to  below  BAgeswar.  The 
Sarju  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Lahor  river,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  Malta  patti  and  is  separated  from  the  KanAl-gadh 
on  the  north  by  the  Bor  and  PArkot  ranges  ;  further  south  the 
Gtirnti  joins  the  Sarju  at  BAgeswar.  The  Sarju  itself  flows  nearly 
from  north-east  to  south-west  through  the  patti.  Besides  the 
commercial  village  of  BAgeswar  noticed  elsewhere  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  villages  are  KhAfila-khet,  BamrAsi  and  Dungargaon.  From 
BAgeswar  roads  branch  off  to  Baijuath  on  the  west  ;  Askot  on  the 
east;  Milam  on  the  north  and  three  routes  to  Almora  on  the  south. 
At  the  jeceut  settlement  the  portions  of  this  patti  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Sarju  comprising  some  thirty-three  villages  were  transferred 
to  the  newly-created  patti  of  Dug  and  ten  to  the  north  of  the 
KanAl-gadh  to  Talla  DAnpur,  whilst  KhAfila-khet  and  twenty-five 
other  villages  in  its  vicinity  were  received  from  KharAhi.  One 
village  was  transferred  to  GhAlsi  and  two  to  Bichhla  Katyur :  seo 
further  Katyor  Bichhla.  The  patwAri  resides  in  BAgeswar ;  there 
is  a  school  in  Amtora. 


Writing  in  1821  Mr.  Traill  says Katyur  has  a  greater 
proportion  of  culturable  laud  lying  waste  than  any  other  sub¬ 
division  in  the  province,  a  circumstance  which  must  wholly 
be  ascribed  to  its  notorious  unhealthiness  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.”  In  the  Bhabar  and  lower  hills,  the  absence  of 


cultivation  and  the  presence  of  thick  jungle  produce  similar  results, 

but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  causes  of 
Fiscal  history.  unhealtbineas  the  climate  improves.  Kat- 


yAr,  however,  has  always  been  remarkably  open  and  free  from 
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jungle,  whilst  the  preaenoe  of  two  large  Streams  render  the  greatest 
facility  /or  irrigation  and  B&geswar  for  disposal  of  produce,  and 
to  the  lowness  of  elevation  oould  alone  be  ascribed  the  presenoe  of 
malaria  which  so  long  distinguished  the  valley.  Under  the  Chanda 
criminals  were  banished  to  Chukam  on  the  Kosi,  Katyiitr  and  Khat- 
s4r  in  Giw&r  and  there  allowed  to  lire  as  long  as  the  climate 
permitted  them.  This  evil  repntation  was  sufficient  to  keep  cultiva¬ 
tors  away,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  sub-division  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  British  rule  showed  no  improvement,  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  security  of  property  and  profits  to  the  cultivators 
beiDg  more  than  connterbalanced  by  the  desertion  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tors.  These  were  ohiefly  inhabitants  of  GarhwAl,  who  during  the 
late  government  had  emigrated  from  tbence  to  avoid  their  harsh 
and  tyrannical  task-masters  and  now  returned  to  tbeir  homes. 
These  causes  operated  to  give  a  very  low  assessment  at  the  second 
triennial  settlement  as  an  encouragement  to  cultivators  to  settle 
in  the  valley.  In  1821,  the  number  of  houses  in  the  whole  snb- 
division  scarcely  exceeded  the  number  of  villages,  and  the  number 
of  deserted  villages  almost  equalled  the  number  of  those  nominal¬ 
ly  inhabited.  The  old  kdndngoi  papers  gave  an  area  of  1,500 
alts  exclusive  of  lands  assigned  to  religions  purposes  ;  but  here  they 
were  worse  than  almost  any  other  parganah  and  in  1821  only  674 
alit  were  cultivated  and  44  held  in  kak-padhdnchdri.  The  assess¬ 
ment  in  1807  amounted  to  Hs.  644  ;  in  1815  to  Rs.  588  ;  in  1819  to 
Rs.  796,  and  in  1820  to  Rs.  853,  or  nearly  one  rupee  per  ali.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  have  so  changed  owing  to  the  introduction  of  tea-oulti- 
vation  and  the  consequent  clearing  of  the  land  and  improvement 
of  the  climate  that  the  subdivision  is  not  now  more  unhealthy  than 
any  other  similarly  situated  in  Kumaun.  The  land-revenue  has 
trebled,  but  the  exact  figures  for  comparison  owing  to  changes  in 
area  oould  not  be  taken  out  without  considerable  labour.  Still  in 
older  t'ynes  the  tale  must  have  been  different,  for  Karttikeyapur  or 
Kabirpur  was  the  old  Katyura  capital  and  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  still  exist  near  Taili  and  Seli  Hat  and  around  the  forts  of 
GopAlkot  and  Ranchula. 

K&uriya  Pall&,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  Talla  Salan  of  British 
Garhw&l,  lies  bet  ween  Si  la  Malla  on  tbe  south  aud  west  and  Kauriya 
Walla  on  tbe  north  and  east.  A  portion  of  tbe  Paori  and  Rohd- 
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wirt  road  passes  through  its  north-western  corner.  The  only 
important  villages  are  Majina  and  Hiili.  The  former  is  on  a  cross 
path  connecting  the  Kohdwkra  and  Maidi  valley  roads.  The  peak 
of  Kil&garh  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  patti  has  an 
elevation  of  6,065  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bea.  CJp  to  1864  this 
was  not  a  separate  patti,  but  comprised  a  part  of  Kanriya.  The 
patwAri  of  Sila  Malla,  resident  in  MnAra,  collects  the  land-revenae 
of  this  patti  also. 

Kanriya  Walla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Tails  Sal  An  of  British 
GarhwAI,  was  formed  from  Kanriya  at  the  recent  settlement  in  1864. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Langur  patti  of  parganah  Ganga 
BalAn  and  Malla  Badalpur  of  parganah  Tails  BalAn ;  on  the  east,  by 
the  latter  patti ;  on  the  south,  by  Malla  Bile  and  on  the  west  by 
Kanriya  Palla.  This  patti  contains  the  valley  of  the  Maidi  river, 
along  wbioh  a  fair  road  rans,  meeting  the  KbAt&li  and  KohdwAra 
road  in  the  north-weBtern  corner.  The  patwAri  of  Badslpnr  Malla, 
resident  in  Toli,  colleots  the  land-revenae  of  this  tract  also. 

Kumaon,  the  principal  district  of  the  Knmaon  Division,  includes 
the  tahsils  or  sub-divisions  of  Almora,  KAli  Kumaon,  and  the  Bhi- 
bar,  and  lies  between  north  latitude  28°-14,-45'r  and  30°-50'-0*  ; 
and  east  longitude  76o-6'-30*  and  80°-58'-151r,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  3,680,000  acres  or  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  88,611  acres 
are  cnlturable  and  198,059  acres  are  cultivated  (27,000  irrigated). 


Fiscal  sub-divisions. 


It  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  Tibet  (Tibbat) ; 
on  the  east  by  NepAl ;  on  the  west  by  Garh¬ 


wAI,  and  on  the  south  by  the  TarAi.  There  are  19  parganahs  con' 


taining  125  pattis  as  folio  wb  : — 


Parganah. 


1.  Birth  man-  Blauud  Malla. 


Ditto  Bichhla.i 
Ditto  Talla. 
Borirau  Palla. 
Ditto  Walla. 
Dwiraauo. 
Kalrarau. 
Killgir. 
haapurja. 
chjur. 
yiinl. 

v&nara  Malla 

Ditto  Talla. 
Tikhdn  Malla. 
Ditto  Talla. 
AthagiUl  Palla. 
Ditto  Walla. 


Parganah. 


Dinna 


Dhanljikot 


7.  Dbyintrau 


8.  Gang  oh 
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Pargsnfth. 


Patti. 


Pargaqah. 


Patti. 


Pargaoah. 


Patti. 


a.  Gangoli 
9.  Juhir 


10.  Kill  Ku 


11.  Kota 
H.  PAU 


|PuDgarauD. 
AthgioD-. 

Jub&r  Malla. 
Gorlphfct. 
Talladea. 

Chtlsi. 

OhirAl  If  alia. 
Ditto  Talla. 
Onmdea. 

Gangol. 
KhUpattlpbit. 
Pilbelon  Malla. 
Ditto  Talla. 
Pharka. 
Bagutbin. 
Blptl. 

Sol-biiang. 

Talladea. 

A^Sa 

Kota  Malla. 
Ditto  TaUa. 
Chaukot  Malla 
Ditto  UicbhU 
Ditto  Talla. 
Dora  Malla. 


12.  PA1I — (eon- 

cludad) 


IS,  PMldakot, 


If.  Bfmgfr  .. 


Dora  Blobhla. 
Ditto  Tallk 
Glair  Pella. 
Ditto  Talla. 
Ditto  Walla 
Kakalataun 
Malla. 

Ditto  Talla. 

Karin  Palla. 
Ditto  Walla. 
Bllaur  Malla. 
Ditto  Talla. 
Suit  Malla. 
Ditto  Palla. 
Ditto  Walla. 
Ditto  Talla. 
Chaugaon. 
Dtniruphit. 
Kosyin  Malla. 
Ditto  Talla. 
Kandarkhuwa. 

MalU  Doti. 
Agar. 

Hatngir  Malla. 


16.  BIra 


10.  Bhor 


17.  A«kot 

18.  Kotnull  . 
10.  Mahrytiri, 


Bamgar  Talla. 
Athblil  Malla 
Ditto  Talla. 
Birablal. 
Dindihit. 

Mail. 

Khuriyat. 

Kbarakdea. 

Mabar. 

Nayadaa. 

Rawal. 

Eetl  MalU. 

Ditto  TalU. 
Hauo. 

Waldlya  MalU. 
Ditto  Blobhla. 
Ditto  l'alla. 
Aekot  Malla. 
Ditto  Talla. 
Kotauli  Malll. 
Ditto  Talll. 
Mahrytiri  Dol- 
pbat. 

Ditto  Malll. 
Ditto  BlohUJl. 
Ditto  TalU. 


Chhakbita,  Kota  and  parts  of  Dhaniy&kot,  Dhytinirau,  RArag&r, 
and  Pbaldfckot  belong  to  the  Bbabar  tahsil.  Kkli  Kumaon,  Sira, 
Sbor,  Askot,  D&rma,  and  part  of  Dhy&nirau  are  managed  from 
CJhamp&wat  and  the  remainder  from  Almora.  The  tboks  or  pattis 
forming  the  snb-di visions  of  parganabs  do  not  in  all  oases  repre¬ 
sent  the  similar  divisions  of  the  same  name  existing  under  the 
native  governments.  In  former  ti  nes  it  was  the  practice  to  re¬ 
munerate  the  chief  officers  of  state  and  the  thokdars  or  com¬ 


mandants  of  the  forces  in  the  field  by  assigning  for  their  support 
the  revenue  of  various  villages  often  in  different  parts  of  the  par- 
ganah.  In  P&li,  where  there  was  always  a  large  military  force  can¬ 
toned  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Garhwal  and  in  B&rahmandal  around 


Almora,  these  assignments  wero  very  numerous,  and  the  villages  of 
each  grant  formed  the  thok  or  patti  of  the  thokd&r  or  kamin. 
Under  the  Gorkh&lis,  also,  all  villages  were  classed  together  which 
had  the  same  kamin  or  thokdar.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
arrangement  was  patti  Silk&na  composed  of  villages  scattered  all 
over  the  district,  the  revenues  of  which  were  assigned  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gunpowder  and  patti  Mahryuri,  which  was  rent-free  on 
condition  that  the  inhabitants  supplied  carriers  for  ammunition 
and  supplies  in  time  of  war.  This  artificial  arrangement  was  found 
•o  highly  inconvenient  for  revenue  and  police  purposes  that  it  was 
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abandoned  in  1821,  and  Ihe  natural  sub-divisions  wen  restored.1 
The  amaller  parganahs  were  also  absorbed  as  pattia  of  the  larger  to 
which  they  formerly  belonged  ;  thus  Uchyiir,  Dw&raaun,  Khaapurja, 
Bisaud,  and  Ryuni  were  included  in  B4rahmandal ;  Cbaug&rkha, 
S41am,  and  Kharahi  in  Ghangarkba ;  Agar,  R4mg4r  and  Chhakh4ta 
in  Uhhakb4ta ;  Dhaniy4kot,  Uchakot,  Simalkha,  and  Chanthin  in 
Dknniy4kot ;  Sira  and  Aakot  in  one  pargauah;  Ohy4niraa  and  Cbau- 
bhainai  in  oneparganah;  Katyfir  and  Gangoli  in  one  parganab,  and 
the  Bbot  country  in  one  parganah  making  in  all  fourteen  parganahs. 

The  Shor  tabsili  was  abolished  and  Gangoli  was  added  to  Al- 
mora,  whilst  Shor,  Sira,  and  Askot  were  transferred  to  K41i  Kumaon. 
Further  changes  were  carried  out  at  the  recent  settlement  (1863- 
78)  which  resulted  in  the  distribution  of  the  area  given  above. 
These  alterations  of  area  and  designation  have  been  so  radical  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  and  unprofitable  to  describe  them  at  greater 
length  here,  and  the  notice  of  eaoh  patti  must  be  referred  to  for 
further  particulars. 

The  general  physioal  geography  of  the  district  has  been  noticed 
in  the  first  volume.  Kumaon  is  separated 
Physical  geograp  y.  from  Garhwal  by  a  line  partly  natural  and 

partly  artificial.  Leaving  the  Tibetan  water-parting  ridge  at  a 
point  east  of  the  Unta-dhura  pass  the  boundary  follows  the  ridge  on 
which  the  pasB  is  situate  to  the  Nanda  Devi  peak  ;  thence  it  descends 
in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  west  of  south,  and  crossing  the  Pindar 
ascends  to  the  top  of  a  range  which  flanks  that  river  on  the  south. 
This  it  follows  to  a  high  point  called  Badhdngarh,  from  whioh  it 
strikes  across  the  head  of  the  western  R4mganga  and  its  Degh4t 
feeder  to  the  ridge  separating  this  river  from  the  basin  of  theNyAr. 
It  keeps  to  this  ridge  for  some  miles  in  a  somberly  direction;  and 
where  the  ridge  turns  ofl  to  the  west  the  boundary  descends  to  the 
Raraganga,  which  it  crosses  and  passing  through  the  outer  ranges 
falls  into  the  frontier  line  of  the  plains  districts  near  Kotirao  on 
the  Phika  river,  about  midway  between  the  Kosi  and  the  fttm- 
ganga.  On  the  east,  the  K4li  separates  Kumaon  from  Nep41,  along 
its  entire  course  up  the  Lipu-lekh  pass  into  Tibet.  It  is  to  b© 
remembered  that  the  principal  stream  of  the  Kkli  loses  that  name 
1  To  Board,  dated  14th  March,  1S8I  ;  to  Board,  dated  Slst  May,  18*1  ;  from 
Board,  dated  IStb  March,  1 822. 
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above  Garbiya  in  Byins,  and  is  called  there  the  Kuthi- Yinkti ;  the 
K41i  being  the  smaller  affluent  which  comes  down  from  the  Lipn- 
lekh  pass.  On  the  north,  the  water-parting  ridge  separates  Tibet 
from  Kumaon.  On  the  south  it  follows  an  irregular  line  from  five  to 
15  miles  from  the  base  of  the  outer  range  of  hills.  On  the  west 
the  boundary  line  extends  for  about  165  miles  :  on  the  south  for  90 
miles;  on  the  east  for  130  miles ;  and  on  the  north  for  75  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth  from  north-east  to  south-east  is  140  miles  and 
the  least  from  east  to  west  is  40  miles,  the  average  breadth  being 
about  90  miles. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  mountain 
systems,  and  with  them  the  valleys  that  form 
Mountain  systems.  the  drainage  channels,  for  both  are  of  neces¬ 
sity  laid  out  on  the  same  general  plan  and  hold  the  first  place  of 
importance  in  a  country  such  as  this.  In  the  HimAlaya  it  is  ob¬ 
served1  that  all  the  main  ridges  and  valleyB  have  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  to  follow  directions  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  line  of  water-parting.  This  tendency,  it  is  true,  is  often  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  rapid  succession  of  several  Budden  changes  of  direc¬ 
tion  which  when  represented  on  the  small  scale  of  our  maps  gives 
an  apparent  obliquity  to  both  ridges  and  rivers  which  has  no  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  elementary  portions  of  which  they  are  composed.  In 
the  western  Himalaya  this  obliquity  is  observed  to  take  one  direction 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  t.«.,  such  as  to  give  a  direction  of 
north-north-west  and  south-south-east  to  a  ridge  the  elements  of 
which  run  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Thirdly,  it  is  observed 
that  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  within  the  outer  range  of  hills 
finds  a  passage  to  the  plains  in  very  few  outlets.  In  the  present 
examination  we  have  to  go  over  the  ground  in  part  already  noticed 
in  a  previous  volume  ;  but  our  observations  will  be  as  brief  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Taking  the  great  water-parting  ridge  to  the  north  we  find 
that  it  is  unbroken  from  NepAl  to  Bas&hir,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  drainage  to  the  south  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  plains  on  the 
extreme  west  in  the  Jumna,  with  which  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do  in  this  notice;  in  the  middle  by  the  Ganges  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Kili.  Between  the  Ganges  and  the  K&li  there  is  no  stream 

1  These  observations  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  province  are  baaed  on 
matter  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Geueral  B.  Stracbey  and  the  records  of  the  Sur¬ 
vey  of  India. 
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which  has  its  origin  more  than  40  or  50  miles  from  the  plains. 
The  cause  of  this  diversion  of  the  northern  streams  to  the  east  and 
to  the  oreBt  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  longitudinal  ranges  which 
extend  across  the  southern  half  of  the  district  and  by  the  help  of 
cross  ridges  by  which  they  are  linked  together  form  a  complete 
barrier  against  the  snow-fed  streams,  except  through  R&rmdeo  and 
Hardw&r.  The  separation  of  the  d.aiuage  area  of  these  outlets 
takes  place  along  a  ridge  drawn  transversely  from  the  great  north¬ 
ern  water-parting  to  that  barrier  first  mentioned  which  on  the  west 
separates  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Ram  gangs  from  the  Ganges  and 
in  the  north  and  east  that  of  the  Kosi  from  the  affluents  of  the  Pin¬ 
dar,  Sarju,  and  K&li  ;  on  the  west,  except  in  Lohba,  it  follows  the 
boundary  between  Kumaon  and  Garhwal;  and  on  the  east  the  line 
from  Bandani-devi  near  Almora  by  Dol  to  the  connecting  link 
with  the  G&gar  range ;  passing  where  these  two  meet  at  the  north 
to  the  great  peaks  of  Nanda-devi  and  Nanda-kot. 

An  examination  of  the  somewhat  complicated  network  of  ridges 

b  ins  sou^ern  half  of  the  mountains  will 

show  that  its  most  important  elements  con¬ 
sist  of  two  principal  longitudinal  ranges  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
apart,  the  crest  of  the  outer  or  southern  of  which  is  about  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Bhfibar  or  plains.  The  more  northern  of  these 
ranges  is  nearly  continuous  throughout  the  entire  length  of  Kumaon 
and  Garhwal :  the  southern  is  broken  through  near  its  centre  for  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles.  From  both  of  these  ranges  branch  off 
many  transverse  ridges  to  the  sonth-west,  by  two  of  which  not 
otherwise  of  any  particular  importance  a  connected  barrier  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  longitudinal  ranges  on  two  lines ;  one  at  about  forty 
miles  from  the  Kfili,  the  other  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Ganges. 
The  drainage  of  the  area  thus  inclosed  finds  its  way  to  the  Ganges 
by  the  R&mganga  and  the  Kosi,  which  pass  through  the  breaks 
in  the  outer  longitudinal  range  already  mentioned,  their  drainage 
areas  being  divided  by  a  third  transverse  ridge  nearly  half-way 
between  the  other  two,  like  them  in  no  way  remarkable  on  any  other 
aoconnt.  The  stream  issuing  from  the  hills  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  K&li,  other  than  the  Kosi  and  Rfimganga,  have  their  sources 
never  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  always 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  outer  longitudinal  range. 
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The  drainage  area  of  the  Kdli  is  completed  on  the  east  by  a 
great  transverse  ridge  which  runs  down 
Greater  river  basins.  acr08S  western  Nepdl  from  the  Tibetan  water- 

parting.  The  Ganges  system  is  bounded  on  tho  west  by  another 
great  transverse  range  which  traverses  the  Himalaya  nearly  at 
right  angles  for  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Tibetan  watershed  to  the  north-west  of  ^filang  and  runs 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  ridge  between  the  Jumnu 
and  the  Ganges  drawn  across  the  outer  portion  of  the  mountains 
precisely,  similar  to  those  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Kdli.  The 
most  northern  of  these  longitudinal  ridges  is  here  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  by  it  the  drainage  of 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Himalaya  is  tamed  to  the 
east  into  the  Ganges  at  Oeopraydg.  Between  this  ridge  and  the 
plains  there  are  no  transverse  ridges  of  any  great  importance,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  longitudinal  ridge  being  unbroken,  except 
where  the  Ganges  and  Jamna  debouch  on  the  plains,  the  whole 
drainage  falls  into  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  rivers.  To  the 
west  the  Jamna  system  is  separated  from  the  Satlaj  system  by 
another  great  transverse  ridge  nearly  conterminous  for  some  way 
with  the  eastern  boundary  of  Basdhr,  then  turning  to  the  west 
around  the  head-waters  of  the  Pdbar  and  Giri  to  the  longitudinal 
ridge  to  the  north  of  the  Kayarda  Dan.  The  Jumna  and  Tons 
together  find  an  outlet  at  Kalsi  through  the  outer-range  into  the 
Ddn. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Ganges  system  comprises  some  8,600 

„  square  miles,  of  which  5,000  square  miles  fall 

Comparative  areas.  .  .  .  1 

within  British  territory,  the  remainder  being 

in  Tihri  or  protected  Garhwal.  The  British  portion  of  the  basin  of 

the  Kdli  is  about  4,000  square  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Kosi  is 

about  800  square  miles  and  of  the  western  Ramganga  about  1,200 

square  miles.  The  remaining  1,000  square  miles  of  Kumaou  and 

British  Garhw&l  are  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  outer  hills  which 

discharges  its  draiuage  directly  on  to  the  plains  in  the  Nandaur, 

Gaula,  Baur,  and  other  streams,  all  of  which  join  the  western  R&m- 

ganga  in  the  plains,  and  eventually  the  Ganges.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 

that  of  the  whole  12,000  square  miles  which  are  embraced  in  the  two 

districts  of  Kumaon  and  Garhw6l,  9,000  square  miles  or  three-fourths 
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ara  drained  by  the  Ganges  and  Kdli,  and  of  the  remaining  fourth  the 
drainage  of  two-thirds  is  oollected  in  the  Rimganga  and  Kosi  and 
of  one-third,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  area,  the  drainage  flows 
down  directly  to  the  plains,  but  eventually  joins  the  Rfimgnnga. 

The  principal  line  of  water-parting  along  the  Tibetan  frontier 

Ttbetu  wcterpftrtlag.  "  “  rid«e  of  «r0,t  ,ltitade-  »>e.n  ele- 

vation  is  certainly  upwards  of  18,000  feet 

above  the  sea,  and  its  highest  peak,  Kamet,  reaches  to  an  elevation 
of  25,373  feet.  At  no  point  is  it  possible  to  enter  Tibet  from  Ku- 
maon  or  Garhw&l  without  rising  to  nearly  16,800  feet,  and  the 
passes  are  more  commonly  upwards  of  17,500  feet,  and  the  highest, 
that  of  Mana,  18,650  feet  in  altitude.  The  watershed  is  through- 

O 

out  the  greater  part  of  its  length  a  simple  longitudinal  range, 
but  its  structure  is  a  little  complicated  for  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles  in  its  western  half  between  the  passes  of  Unta-dhura  and 
Niti  ;  the  ridge,  which  might  otherwise  have  constituted  the  water- 
shedj  is  here  broken  through  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Niti,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  Girthi  and  Laphkhel  valleys  is  hence  enabled 
to  flow  to  the  south,  joining  the  Dhauli  at  Malari.  The  watershed 
is  thus  thrown  back  to  the  north  about  10  miles,  and  follows  the 
range  which  unites  the  Balchha,  Shalshel,  Ma-rhi  and  Tung-jung- 
la  passes  with  that  of  Niti.  In  the  viciuity  of  Hoti  this  ridge  is  at 
one  or  two  points  almost  entirely  suppressed,  so  that  the  traveller 
may  pass  at  once  from  Hoti  to  the  great  plateau  of  Guge  with 
hardly  any  greater  ascent  than  is  requisite  to  carry  him  to  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  the  plain,,  which  is  here  not  less  than  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  But  this  apparently  easy  route  is  in  reality  as  completely 
closed  as  though  the  ridge  immediately  to  the  north  of  Niti  was  not 
broken  through,  for  the  gorge  through  which  the  Kiogadh  or  river 
of  Laphkhel  flows  to  join  the  Dhauli  is  impassable,  and  all  access  to 
Hoti  is  impossible,  except  by  crossing  one  or  other  of  the  passes 
from  the  Niti  valley  or  from  Unta-dhura  above  Milam. 

Both  iu  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  the  most  iraportantof  the  masses  of 
Snowy  range.  N.nda-  snowy  mountains  are  found  in  groups  along 
tievi.  a  line  from  20  to  30  miles  south  of  the 

water-parting  with  which  they  are,  moreover,  connected  by  lofty 
ridges  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  whilst  they  are  separated  one 
from  another  by  the  deep  gorges  which  carry  off  the  drainage  from 
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the  southern  faoe  of  the  dividing  ridge  on  to  the  outer  Him&laya. 
The  chief  of  these  groups  is  that  of  which  Nanda-devi  is  the  culmi¬ 
nating  peak,  and  which  attains  a  height  of  25,689  feet  above  the 
lovel  of  the  6ea.  The  great  ridge  of  Trisul,  which  nowhere  is  less 
than  20,000  feet  in  elevation,  for  a  length  of  10  miles,  is  conneoted 
with  Nanda-devi,  but  advanced  about  10  miles  in  front  of  it  to  the 
south-west.  Its  three  peaks  are  23,406  (to  the  west),  22,490 
and  22,360  feet  high.  To  the  north  of  the  western  peak  are  two 
others  having  elevations  of  21,286  and  20,842  feet  respectively,  and 
to  the  south  another  having  an  elevation  of  20,010  feet.  The  last 
separates  the  Bhaiganga  from  the  Kailganga,  both  of  which  are 
affluents  of  the  Pindar.  The  eastern  peak  of  Trisul  is  oonneoted 
with  Nanda-devi  by  peaks  having  an  elevation  of  21,858,  21,624, 
and  24,379  feet  respectively.  Midway  between  the  two  latter  a 
spar  proceeds  soath-west,  rising  above  the  Pindari  glacier  to  20,740 
feet,  and  in  Nanda-kot  to  22,530  feet.  The  spur  connecting  Nanda- 
devi  with  the  Unta-dhura  ridge  prooeeds  almost  due  north  from  the 
peak  (24,379  feet)  close  to  Nanda-devi  itself.  To  the  north-west 
of  Nanda-devi  we  have  Dunagiri  (23,184  feet)  and  two  other  peaks 
due  east  of  it,  22,516  and  22,735  feet  in  elevation.  North  of  these 
again  is  a  group  of  peakshaving  elevations  of  20,754,  21,341,  and 
23,220  feet  respectively,  the  last  of  which  is  on  the  transverse 
ridge  connecting  the  Unta-dhura  ridge  with  Nanda-devi  and  to 
the  west  of  the  pass.  Between  the  pass  and  the  transverse  ridge 
is  another  peak  having  an  elevation  of  22,400  feet  and  to  the  east 
of  the  pass,  the  dividing  ridge  into  Tibet  h&B  an  elevation  of  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  pass.  The  continuation  northwards 
of  the  transverse  ridge  from  Nanda-devi  is  broken  in  one  place  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  Girthi  river  to  MalAri. 

But  little  inferior  to  this  cluster  of  peaks  in  magnitude  or 

Badrlotih  group.  magnificence  is  the  great  group,  iuoluding 

Badrinatb,  Kea&rn6th  and  Gangotri,  which 
lie  to  the  west  of  Nanda-devi.  It  is  in  all  not  less  than  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  contains  the  Satopant  peaks  having  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  23,240,  21,991,  22,060  and  22,388  feet  respectively  ;  then 
the  Knnaling  peaks  at  the  glacier  sources  of  tho  Vishnuganga, 
20,038  and  21,226  feet,  and  connecting  with  the  Badrindth  or  Chan- 
k  ham  ha  peaks  further  south-west  by  two  peaks  23,424  and  23,063 
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feet  high.  The  Badriuath  peaks,  from  east  to  west  have  an  elova- 
tion  of  22,901,  22,619  and  22,395  feet  respectively,  aud  duo  east 
of  them  is  Nalikantn,  having  an  elevation  of  21,713  feet.  To  the 
west  of  the  Badrinkth  group  are  the  Kharcha  Khand  and  Bharat 
l£hand  peaks  above  Kedarn&th,  21,695  aud  22,841  feet  respectively, 
oontinued  further  west  in  a  ridge  to  the  Bhfigirathi  crowned  by  a 
dozen  peaks  having  an  elevation  of  over  20,000  foot!  On  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Kunaliog  peaks  above  mentioned  lie  the  great  glaciers 
Bhagat  Kharak  and  S&topant,  which  are  the  sources  of  the  holy 
stream  flowing  by  Badrinath,  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  saino 
peaks  lies  the  great  glacier  which  gives  the  Gaumukh  above  Gan- 
gotri.  To  the  north  of  Gangotri  the  peaks  between  it  and  tho 
Tibetan  water-parting  form  a  continuation  of  those  at  tho  M&ua 
pass  :  hero  we  have  three  peaks  above  22,000  feet,  three  above 
21,000,  and  three  above  20,000  feet.  So  that  in  this  magnificent 
cluster  we  have  of  measured  peaks  four  above  23,000  ;  nine  above 
22,000,  eleven  above  21,000,  and  eight  above  20,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  a  tract  about  26  mile9  from  north  to  south  and 
30  miles  from  east  to  west. 

The  othsr  groups  of  snowy  peaks  to  which  attention  has  to  be 

drawn,  though  in  themselves  of  vast  propor- 
Minor  groups.  .  , 

tions,  assume  a  secondary  importance  when 

compared  with  the  groups  which,  we  have  just  described.  Amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  Jamnotri  group,  including  Bandarpunch 
to  the  west  in  Tihri  and  which  is  also  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to 
the  devout.  The  group  includes  one  peak  which  rises  abovo 
21,000  feet  and  three  others  exceeding  20,000  feet.  Next  comes 
the  ridge  separating  the  M&na  from  the  Niti  valleys  culminating 
in  Kamet  already  mentioned  and  having  five  peaks  from  north  to 
south  with  an  altitude  of  23,862  (Maua)  21,198,  20,094  (liataban), 
21,747,  and  22,141  feet  respectively.  In  eastern  Kumann,  east  of 
the  Nanda-devi  group,  we  have  the  Pancha-chuli  group  between 
the  Gori  and  the  Dhauli,  with  peaks  having  an  altitude  from  west 
to  east  of  22,661,  20,700,  20,783,  21,114  and  19,923  feet,  and  again 
the  ridge  to  the  north  between  the  Dhauli  and  the  Kuthi-Yankti 
marked  by  a  number  of  peaks  above  20,000  feet  'and  culminating 
in  the  great  peak  of  Yirgnajung  above  Eudhi  in  By  a  ns,  having  an 
elevation  of  20,455  feet.  The  great  clusters  of  snowy  peaks  divide 
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the  great  river  basins  from  each  other  and  the  smaller  groups 
divide  sections  of  the  great  river  basins  from  each  other  ;  thus 
Nanda-devi  separates  the  Kali  from  the  Ganges  system  ;  tho 
Yirgnajung  and  Pancba-chuli  minor  group  separate  affluents  of 
the  Kdili  from  each  other  ;  the  Kamet  minor  ridge  separates  afflu¬ 
ents  of  the  Alaknanda  from  each  Other,  whilst  the  BadrinAth-Gan- 
gotri  group  separates  the  Alaknanda  basin  from  that  of  the 
Bhigirathi1. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  river  basins,  but  as  each  of  the  more 


Hirer  basins. 


important  rivers  has  a  separate  notice  onr 
observations  will  be  very  brief.  The  K61i 


(q.v.)  on  the  east  has  its  true  source  in  the  Kuthi-Y6nkti  [g.v.), 
which  joins  the  K&lap&ni  (g.v.)  river  and  takes  the  name  of  KAli. 
The  Kuthi  river  has  a  south-easterly  course  to  its  junction  with 


the  Kdli,  when  both  turn  suddenly  south-west  and  attain  a  direc¬ 
tion  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  water-parting  ridge.  Next 
comes  the  Dhauli  (q.v.)  and  then  the  Gori  (q.v.)  both  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  south-easterly  direction  meeting  the  Kali  almost  at  right- 
angles.  Next  comes  the  Sarju  (q.v.)  with  a  similar  south¬ 
easterly  course  after  taking  its  great  bend  at  Bageswar.  The 
minor  streams  which  form  affluents  of  these  greater  tributaries 
observe  the  same  rule  and  fall  into  their  principal  streams  at  right 
angles  to  their  course:  such  are  the  Gumti,  eastern  R&mgangaand 
Ladhiya.  The  remotest  feeders  of  the  Alaknanda  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Kiogadh  or  Lapbkel  and  Lauka  streams  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bklcliha  and  Kingri-bingri  passes.  These  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  water-parting  line,  here  running  north,  and  join  the  eastern 
Dhauli  at  right  angles  and  both  pursue  a  course  to  the  Bouth-west 
along  the  north-western  Blopeof  the  Nanda-devi  cluster  until  checked 
by  the  Kamet  ridge,  round  which  it  sweeps  to  the  junction  with  the 
Yishnuganga  (q.v.)  at  Vishnuprayflg,  after  which  comes  tho  great 
bend  almost  due  6outh  as  far  as  Karnprayag.  The  Alaknanda 


1  The  following  are  the  local  terms  io  common  use  for  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  -.—galli,  narrow  path  or  pass  ;  ghdii  or  khdl,  a  mountain  pass  ;  pathar,  dhunga , 
a  stone  ;  patdli,  slate  ;  ddsi,  quartz  or  white-rock  ;  dhura,  a  high  mountain  range  ; 
danda,  a  ridge;  dhdr,  a  spur  ;  kdnti.  a  peak  ;  dhdh,  open  crest  of  a  hill ;  bunga , 
hot,  fort  or  pealced-crest-of  a  hill  ;  tiba,  a  peak  ;  tibri,  a  small  peak  ;  pdkha ,  side 
of  a  hill  ;  kurkura,  bare  side  of  a  hill  usually  with  a  southern  aspect  ;  btl,  a 
precipice;  k>tph\ir,  steep  and  rocky  side  of  a  hill  ;  kurdla,  sloping  side  of  a  hill 
ending  in  a  precipice  ;  paira,  landslip,  a? alanche  ;  khan,  a  mine  ;  china,  a  past  or 
gorge  ;  And,  steep  side  of  a  hill ;  sen  or  raina,  a  lawu,  and  kel,  a  ravine. 
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here  receives  the  Finder  ( q.v .)  almost  at  right  angles  on  its  left 
bank  and  takes  a  course  south-west  to  Hardwiir,  receiving  the  Man- 
d&kini  (q.v.)  and  Bhigirathi  (q.v.)  on  the  right  bank.  All  these 
rivers  run  in  oblique  course  to  their  junction  with  the  main  drainage 
channel.  The  J&dh-Ganga  flowing  at  right  angles  from  the  Tibetan 
water-parting  on  the  north  is  met  by  the  Bhifgirathi  flowing  at 
right  anglesfrom  its  water-parting  on  the  east  and  the  united  streams 
have  a  course  for  some  distance  south-west  until  they  ..are  turned 
again  to  the  south-east.  The  minor  river  basins  have  been  sufficiently 
noticed  already.  If  we  roughly  divide  into  four  nearly  equal  parts 
the  longitudinal  range  that  extends  across  Kumaon  and  GarhwAl  to 
the  south  of  the  Snrju  and!  Pindar  rivers,  the  most  western  end 
near  Dudatoli,  the  middle  near  Bhatkot  and  the  eastern  near 
J&geswar,  and  if  we  draw  three  transverse  lines  from  these  points 
to  the  plains  we  shall  roughly  mark  out  the  basin  of  the  Ramganga 
on  the  west  and  that  of  the  Kosi  on  the  casi.  Tbo  western  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  R&mganga  basin  being  conterrpinous  with  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Ganges  system  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kosi 
system  being  conterminous  with  the  western  boundary  of  the  KAli 
system.  The  outer  longitudinal  range  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  from  the  plains  is  broken  through  by  the  Kosi  and  Ramganga. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  ridge  turns  the  Ladkiya  into  the  K&li 
and  the  western  portion  turns  the  Nyar  into  the  Ganges.  It  would 
be  unprofitable  to  follow  all  the  minor  ramifications,  all  of  which 
are  laid  out  on  the  same  plan,  and  what  is  true  of  the  hills  as  a 
whole  is  true  of  each  of  the  component  parts  of  each  basin  down 
to  the  smallest  stream1- 

There  are  no  plains  in  Kumaon  proper ;  as  a  rule,  the  base  of 

one  mountain  touches  the  base  of  tho  next, 
Wastelands.  ,  ,  r  .  .  ,  . 

leaving  space  only  lor  a  torrent  between. 

Valleys  some  miles  in  length,  but  rarely  so  much  as  half  a  mile  in 

‘The  following  vocabulary  will  in  some  measure  explain  the  local  nomen¬ 
clature  for  the  river  systems  :-~gangn  is  Applied  to  any  great  river;  nadi  to  a  small 
river;  gdr  or  gddh  to  a  stream  and  its  gleri;  gadltera  or  gadna  to  a  rivulet  ;  tanli 
(rao  in  the  Dh&bar)  to  one  flowing  only  in  the  rains  ;  chhiro  or  ehhinchara,  a  water¬ 
fall;  muguro  or  dfidron,  an  artificial  spout  of  water;  bhumko  or  c/dwiyn,  a  spring  ; 
jhadda,  a  river  swamp  in  the  Bhabar  ;  naulo ,  a  covered  well  ;  pokhur,  a  tank  ;  kbol, 
a  pond  ;  tdt,  a  lake  ;  A*/o  (gul  iu  the  Bhabar).  a  water  distributing  channel  from  a 
canal ;  bdn,  an  embankment  for  a  Arf/o;  'cbopdulo,  dob  or  dobara  are  small  nau/a«  not 
built  up  ;  domolo  or  dumaula  is  the  praydga  or  confluence  of  two  streams  ;  bngar,  or 
bvgr,  land  lying  aloDg  the  bed  of  streams  usually  the  site  of  a  burning  gkdL 
Gaa.  X.,  chapter  IV.,  pageB  1 09-200. 
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breadth,  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  district — the  Baijnath  valley  ill 
Katyur,  the  Someswar  valley  of  the  Kosi,  the  valley  of  the  Kfili, 
&e.  These  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  uudulating,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  irrigated  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Bh4bar  tract  is  one  'ong 
plain  indented  with  spurs  jutting  out  from  the  lower  hills,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  wherever  irrigation  can  be  practised.  The  waste  lands  of 
this  traot  are  estimated  at  600  square  miles,  and  both  here  and  in 
the  hills  such  encouragement  has  been  given  to  cultivators  to 
bring  fresh  lands  (naudbdd)  under  tillage  that  very  considerable 
progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  of  late  years.  Cultnrable 
waste  iu  Kumaon,  however, , is  neither  extensive  nor  good  of  its 
kind  ;  nearly  all  the  land  has  been  demarcated  within  the  boundaries 
of  some  village  or  another,  and  but  little  remains  unclaimed  that 
can  be  made  use  of.  In  GarkwAl,  however,  there  are  aertain  tracts 
reserved  by  Government  whtdh  are  6aid  to  be  available  for  tea- 
plantations  and  the  like,  and  information  on  this  subject  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
Garhwkl  at  P&ori.  The  Commissioner  reports  that,  so  far  as  Ku¬ 
maon  is  concerned,  it  would  be  better  for  an  intending  tea-planter 
to  purchase  a  village  with  extensive  pasturage  ground  than  to 
oitempt  high  cultivation  on  a  small  area,  where  manure  in  sufficient 
quantity  is  not  procurable.  Small  villages  with  large  tracts  of 
jungle  attached  might  be  purchased  in  Kali  Kumaon,  Gangoli, 
Dhjknirau,  and  other  parts. 

Communications  in  general  are  sufficiently  noticed  under  the 
article  GarhwAl.  The  new  railway  from 
Bareilly  to  Naini  Tal  must  revolutionise  the 
communications  in  tho  lower  hills  and  make  valuable  tracts  which 
the  difficulty  of  carriage  had  reudered  of  little  value.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  the  roads,  imperial  and  local,  and  the  distances  between 
places  of  some  note  with  tho  aid  of  the  map  will  give  all  the 
practical  information  required  regarding  roads  in  Kumaon  : — 


IS  uuiber  of 
miles. 


Almora 
fiomeswixr 
D  wombat 
Gauai 
Kimnugur 


Imperial  ruadt. 
SonicBwitr 
liwdldaui 
Giliini 
Hbngidh&r 
Dhikuli 


Remarks. 


Bridged. 

Partly  bridged. 
Not  bridged. 
Partly  bridged. 
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From 

To 

Number 

of 

miles. 

Remarks, 

Imperial  root*.- 

-(cob- 

eluded). 

Dbikuli 

... 

Kbairna 

•a  a 

3»J 

Bridged. 

Bbuiuskhct 

Dwarahat 

1*1 

Ditto 

W, 

Havrullmg 

a  •  a 

lot 

93 

A  lmora 

LobagbAt 

M* 

Partly  bridged. 

Bastiy* 

Ditto 

... 

36( 

Bridged. 

JxibAgbit 

Pitboragarb 

Ditto. 

A  lmora 

tee 

Ditto 

•  a. 

53 

Partly  bridged. 

Churaog 

DevidhGra 

15 

Bridged. 

Alrnorn 

•  •a 

HaldwAni 

•  a* 

43 

Karngar 

... 

Naini  Tal 

13 

A 1  morn 

•  •  • 

Ditto  r id  Khairna. 

31) 

Nniul  ill 

Kaladbungi 

aaa 

15 

KAIadbGngi 

Garpu 

•  aa 

M 

Naim  111 

••• 

LAl-kua 

... 

mLm 

Total  imperial  roada  ... 

469) 

8omcawar 

•  •a 

BAgeawar 

•  •• 

I5{ 

Bridged. 

Daijnath 

•  a* 

Ditto 

•  aa 

13 

Partly  bridged. 

Somrswar 

Dwarahat 

aa  . 

J4 

|8 

Gao/ii 

•  a. 

PanuwAkbAl 

Mi 

<1 

Ditto 

•  .  . 

MAsi 

•  aa 

Bridged. 

MAsi 

•  •  • 

Serai-khct 

•  •• 

1*1 

Partly  bridged. 

Ditto 

DwArahit 

•at 

16) 

M 

Ditto 

•  •a 

tihikiyasain 

a  •  ♦ 

1*1 

Bridged. 

Bhlkiyasain 

iti 

Mull  An 

Partly  bridged. 

MuhAa 

•  •• 

Dikliuli  (iron-bridge), 

«* 

Mot  bridged. 

jvhairna 

Banikhet 

••• 

16) 

Bridged. 

Ranikbet 

DvArabAt 

•  •• 

14 

•  9 

ChainpAwat 

,  ,  . 

Pharka 

•) 

Not  bridged. 

A  lmora 

LAgeswar 

•  aa 

87 

Partly  bridged 

Naya  'Thai 

Ditto 

•  •• 

St) 

Not  bridged. 

BeninAg 

•  •• 

Almora 

••• 

*3* 

Partly  bridged. 

Nava  Thai 

... 

Pithoragarh 

86 

Not  bridged. 

Atkot 

Ditto 

30 

Partly  bridged. 

JbnlAghat 

•  •• 

Ditto 

•  •a 

13 

•* 

Bbnwalt 

Bbim  TA1 

•  •• 

6 

Not  bridged. 

Ditto 

Jyfili 

•  •• 

$ 

It 

BaitAlghAt 

Itanikliet 

••• 

16 

•« 

DyArighAt 

Itauikhet 

.a. 

11 

Bridged. 

Bawalbag 

Bageswar  via  Biosar, 

8f 

Partly  bridged. 

B Ages war 

••• 

Knpkdt 

•  aa 

14 

n 

IiaealbAg 

T.ikula 

909 

13 

Not  bridged. 

Mali  An 

•  ■  • 

Marohula 

a  •• 

Partly  bridged. 

Kapkot 

••• 

Pindari 

••• 

SI 

Ditto 

••• 

Munsyari 

MB 

Milam 

•  aa 

Ditto 

••• 

ms 

Thai 

aaa 

Askot 

84 

Ditto 

Tejam 

••• 

14 

Bhotiya  paths 

Ditto 

ripalta, 

000 

.  bridged  over  the 

Beni  nag 

aa« 

Cbaukori 

•  ■• 

larger  stream*. 

Aakot 

ltl 

Muosyati 

•  ■A 

1 

Ditto 

•  aa 

Darma 

••a 

66 

Ditto 

a  •  • 

ByAns 

••• 

56 

Ditto 

•  a* 

Cbaudins 

a  .a 

63 

• 

Total  miles  of  local 

roads 

... 

818 
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Routes  in  Kumaon. 


Stag 

e. 

Distance. 

Remark*. 

1.  AlMOBA  TO  PlNDARI. 

Takula  ... 

15 

Baniya,  bungalow. 

BAgeawar 

•  aa 

13 

Ditto. 

Kapkot 

•  at 

13 

Ditto. 

LwArkbet 

hi 

9 

Ditto. 

Dhakari ... 

■  a« 

llllBBSlI 

Ditto. 

Khati 

•  .  • 

Ditto. 

Diwati  .. 

•  at 

Ditto. 

Phurkiya 

a  •• 

5 

Ditto. 

Pindari  ... 

III 

Ditto. 

k.  Alkoba  to  Milam. 
Kapkot  ... 

Ml 

M 

As  ia  No.  1. 

Khtrbugf 

•  •  a 

•  aa 

ShAuia  Ml 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

8 

Bnuiya. 

Tejainbngr 

Ml 

aa* 

8 

Ditto. 

Jioi 

■  a  • 

•  aa 

10 

Munsyiri 

•  •a 

aaa 

ia 

Ditto. 

Nilarn  Thalkot 

aaa 

RafgAri  ... 

■  •a 

■  - 

Bo«udiyAr 

a  of 

■ 

Hartoli-Laapa 

•  •• 

aaa 

10 

Milam  ... 

•  a* 

•aa 

9 

Bhotiya  shop. 

3.  Almora  to  Pituobaoabh. 
Panuwa  Naula 

16 

Baniya,  bungalow. 

Naim 

Ml 

••4 

11 

Ditto. 

Gaogoli  Hal 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

HI 

Ditto. 

Ban* 

•  •• 

•aa 

11 

Ditto. 

Pithorahgarh 

•  •• 

•  a  • 

n 

Baniya. 

Jbfilagbat 

... 

Ml 

14 

4,  Milam  to  Tibet. 

Hi  lam  •**  i** 

•aa 

131 

As  in  No.  5. 

8helung  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7 

Bid  road,  gradual  ascent. 

Topidunga 

Mi 

•  aa 

9 

Cross  Untadhura. 

Kyungar... 

•  1* 

... 

9 

Across  Jainti  pass 

Ihajang ... 

•  *a 

6 

Hundes  on  road  to  Gyanima. 

5.  Pit uobagarh  to  D^bma. 
Satgarh  ... 

10 

Road  good. 

A^kot  (Dewal) 

••• 

... 

13 

Descent  to  Charneagar,  short 

Bnluwakot 

•  •  « 

••• 

10 

steep  ascent,  then  descant  to 

De  wal. 

Descent  to  Gori,  crossed  by  sanpo 

Dharchula 

••a 

B 

along  right  bank  of  Kali. 

Road  prettv  good,  fairly  level. 

Relagsr  ... 

oat 

•  00 

8 

Houses  left  at  J6ma. 

Khugulti... 

... 

••4 

7 

Ascent  to  Khela :  descent  to  Dhan> 

Dur 

»  •  • 

7 

li  river. 

Cross  the  river  several  times  and 

Belaghat ... 

Ml 

•  •• 

7 

ascend  by  Sobula. 

Descent  to  river  and  upright 

Go  ... 

0*0 

9 

bank  crossing  glacier. 

Cross  river  at  Go. 

Khiroling 

Mi 

•  a* 

6 

Take  firewood  from  Go. 

Dawai  ... 

•  •a 

6 

In  Hundes. 
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Stage. 

Distance. 

i 

Bern  arks. 

i  PinoiiMU  *o  Sun 
Relagir  ... 

Ml 

l 

to 

As  la  preceding. 

BOM 

•aa 

eee 

s 

Ascent  to  Kelt  then  very  steep 

Galsgir  ... 

10 

descent  to  ascent  from  Dhaail 
bridge  to  Dhanidher. 

Dednlatiog,  descent. 

■ajengir 

too 

• 

Steep  ascent  and  descent  over 

Bod  hi  ... 

eee 

• 

Nirpinlya  hill. 

Bad  road  with  steps  in  places. 

Garbija  ,u 

ti« 

eve 

4 

Arrangements  for  crossing  jmmss 

KAIapinl... 

•so 

eee 

•M 

made  here. 

Up  eastern  branch  of  Kill. 

Damkong 

•  M 

... 

eee 

Fpot  of  Lipu  pass. 

Tsklakhar 

•M 

eee 

M* 

Hundes. 

7.  Autoii  to  Aiut. 
Dbawelchlna  ... 

eee 

1*1 

Banlya. 

Lakbtoll  M 

N« 

eee 

1*4 

Ditto. 

BeninAg  m 

•a* 

eee 

u* 

Ditto. 

Butter  ... 

eaa 

eve 

10 

Ditto. 

Bit 

•  e# 

eee 

10 

Askot 

eev 

eee 

e 

Other  routes  are  as  follows 


From 

To 

8 

a 

From 

To 

i 

X 

a 

Pithoragarh 

s*e 

Jhtilsgbit 

Ml 

14 

Aimers 

BAgeawer 

eae 

*7 

Ditto  ... 

Thai 

in 

69 

Ditto 

•  •• 

A 1  more 

66 

Ditto  ... 

Kapkot 

H, 

41 

Ditto 

.  «  • 

Thel 

eve 

191 

Ditto  ... 

Pindari 

eee 

77 

Ditto 

eee 

Aekot 

•ee 

Ditto  ... 
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The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation,  from  the  suffocat- 

ing  aod  deadly  sultriness  of  the  Bh&bar  to 
Climate.  the  perennial  snow  of  the  Himalaya.  At 

Almora  in  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  reads  about  80° 
to  86°  in  the  shade  and  at  Naim  Tal  from  75°  to  829.  During  the 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  months  Almora  has  an  average  of  about 
40tf  and  Naini  Till  about  32°,  but  it  is  not  unpleasant  and  the  bright 
sun  renders  the  cold  little  felt.  Taking  the  average  rainfall  for  the 
years  18G0-61  to  1870-71,  the  records  show  sixty  inches,  but  it 
naturally  varies  very  much  in  localities  but  a  few  marches  distant 
from  each  other.  Naini  Tal  receives  double  the  rainfall  that  Almora 
has  owing  to  its  situation  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Gl&gar  range, 
which  attracts  the  rain-clouds  and  precipitates  their  moisture. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rainfall  for  eleven  years  iu  in¬ 
ches 


Period. 

•fl 

r-w 

• 

C4 

CO 

1873-74 

a 

r» 

i 

*- 

<0 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

• 

r- 

• 

r~ 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

m 

CO 

■t 

3 

i 

3 

1st  June  to  eud  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

63  C 

26-6 

571 

99 9 

826 

49  8 

Tl1! 

H 

44*4 

47*8 

1st  October  to  end  of 
January. 

0-6 

9*8 

0-6 

0-4 

6  8 

8*8 

0-6 

H 

E 

1 

8*0 

1st  February  te  end  of 

May. 

4*3 

8-2 

•  5 

i 

69 

io-o 

184 

4-7 

10*1 

114 

E 

7*9 

As  a  rale  do  month  in  the  year  parses  without  rain  falling  in  aome  part  of  the 
diatrict.  The  raiuy  aeaaon  commencea  about  the  middle  of  June  and  latte  tap  to 
the  end  of  September.  A  winter  fall  pf  a  few  days’  duration  occurs  in  January, 
which  becomes  snow  on  the  hilla  and  rain  in  the  valleys.'  Some  years  past 
without  any  snow  :  the  natives  consider  that  they  have  reason  to  expect  a  anowy 
aeaaon  every  third  year  at  all  elevations  above  5,000  feet.  When  it  falls,  it  never 
lice  hot  on  the  mountain-tope  and  ridges,  and  not  even  there  except  they  be  very 
lofty  or  densely  covered  with  forests.  On  the  Gagar  range,  whieh  rices  on  the 
southern  frontier  to  an  elevation  of  between  7,000  end  a, 000  feet,  snow  occasional¬ 
ly  lies  ao  late  aa  the  middle  of  May.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  sys¬ 
tematically  accurate  observations  respecting  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation, 
except  those  taken  by  General  Strachey.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  heights 
crowned  with  perpetual  snow  extend  from  the  77th  to  the  elat  degree  of  east 
longitude,  and  are  confined  wllhiu  a  belt  of  thirty-five  miles  in  breadth,  between 
the  30th  and  32nd  degrees  of  north  latitude.1 

1  On  the  controversy  as  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  see  Hutton,  CoL 
J.  N.  H.  IV,  275  ;  J,  A.  R.  Ben.  VIII,  181  (Webb)  XVIII,  287,  286,  594,  954; 
XVI,  794  ;  XVII  (2)  203  ;  XIX,  239  (Strachey). 
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The  reialte  of  hie  observations  farther  show  that  the  now  Unit  which  rM 
the  effect  of  summer,  recede*  to  a  higher  altitade  oa  the  earthen  or  TIhetaa 
■lope  of  the  mountains  than  oa  the  southern  or  Indian  aide,  haring  an  ririTitln 
on  the  former  of  18,600  feet,  while  on  the  latter  it  i>  permanently  maintained  at 
about  16,800  above  the  ana-level.  From  the  olose  of  the  periodical  rain*  to  the 
beginning  of  February,  the  atmosphere  i*  wonderfully  transparent  and  brilliant, 
so  that  the  seeming  distance  of  objects  is  far  less  than  the  real.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  beoome  daily  obeearad  by 
clouds  about  noon;  and  though  this  effect  is  fiequently  cleared  away  for  a  short 
time  by  transient  falls  of  rain,  it  generally  increases  with  the  increasing  heat  ef 
the  season,  until  the  base  becomes  imperetrable  to  vision  at  the  distance  of  a  —tig, 
This  obscuration  of  atmosphere  is  not  attributable  solely  to  aqueous  vapour,  but 
appears  to  be  the  result  also  of  dust,  as  the  high  westerly  wind  prevailing  at  the 
time  is  hors1’  and  dry,  and  during  the  nights,  which  are  oolm  and  baay,  vegetables, 
and  other  objects  exposed  to  the  air,  become  covered  with  a  light  earthy  matter. 
The  malaria  which  produces  such  an  effect  in  the  Tar&i  extends  into  the  depress¬ 
ed  rich  valleys  on  the  bauka  of  rivers,  and  generally  into  oil  places  of  low  eleva¬ 
tion.  Captain  Herbert  says  :  "  In  the  beds  of  the  different  rivers  them  ore,  as 
might  be  expected,  various  spots  of  a  limited  extent  and  of  sufficient  evenness  of 
surface  to  be  always  objects  of  interest  to  the  oultlvstor,  though  from  their 
smallness  scarcely  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  valleys.  These  spots  generally 
occur  in  sn  advanced  part  of  the  rivers'  course  |  and  being,  therefore,  the  lowest 
places  in  the  mountains,  are  necessarily  the  hottest.  In  general  they  am 
fertile,  yet  are  all  considered  more  or  less  unhealthy,  particularly  at  the  brooking 
np  of  the  rains ;  and  when  narrower  than  usual,  so  notoriously  subject  to  the 
aial  or  jungle-fever  as  to  be  entirely  neglected  instances  oocnr  in  the  bods  of  the 
Sarju  and  Kali :  but  where  the  width  is  rather  greater,  or  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  not  too  lofty,  they  form  the  most  populous,  the  most  produotiv^  and  the 
most  bcautifnl  spots  withiu  the  mountains.”  The  character  of  the  climate  of 
Kuruuon  by  Traill  is  decidedly  unfavourable,  find  he  givss  a  very  formidable  list 
of  diseases  as  resulting  From  its  influence:  fevers,  remittent  and  intermittent,  con¬ 
tagious  and  typhus  exhibiting  the  remarkably  rapid  and  malignant  features  of  the 
plague  ;  small-pox,  rheumatism,  severe  in  character  and  common  in  its  attacks ; 
cutaueous  diseases,  universal;  mortal  or  serious  affections  of  the  bowels,  spleen,  and 
longs ;  dropsy  and  stone.  Goitre  or  broochoeele  is  also  prevalent  in  same  placet. 
See,  however,  under  *  Medioal  ’  further  on.  Kuntson  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 
McClelland  records  eight  that  occurred  between  1691  and  1835.  The  most  severe 
was  that  of  I&03,  which  destroyed  many  temples  and  houses.  In  1851  One  caused 
considerable  damage  at  Almora;  in  1871  a  shock  was  felt  at  Haioi  Tat  and  again 
In  1880  an  earthquake  was,  probably,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disastrous  load- 
slip  of  that  year. 

The  productions  of  the  district— animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
_ have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  volumes  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  here :  so  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  people  and  the 
local  fiscal  history,  inoltulmg  tenures  and  village  administration, 
also  the  income  of  the  district  from  Iand-rerenue,  excise  and 
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•tamps  and  the  medical  and  educational  statistics  which  bare  not 
been  before  noticed. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Traill  estimated  the  population  of  Kumaon,  at  6*8 

per  house,  to  amount  to  164,000  souls. 

Population.  , 

The  next  enumeration  took  place  in  1852, 
when  the  total  population  was  shown  as  360,011  souls  (169,808 
females),  of  whom  81,796  were  boys.  Next  comes  the  enumera¬ 
tion  at  settlement  during  1863-68,  which  shows  a  total  population 
numbering  394.922  souls,  of  whom  118,943  were  men,  89,935  were 
boys,  and  186,044  were  females,  giving  an  inoresse  of  9‘2  per 
cent,  over  the  enumeration  of  the  previous  decode.  The  figures  do 
not  apparently  include  the  BhAbar  portion,  for,  comparing  the  total 
of  the  census  records  of  1872  with  the  portion  recorded  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  Knmaon  of  the  settlement  report,  the  figures  for  the  latter 
are  406,042  souls,  of  whom  213,975  (97,268  boys)  were  males  and 
192,067  were  females.  The  figures  for  the  whole  of  Kumaon,  in¬ 
cluding  the  BhAbar,  for  the  same  year  were  432,576  (201,677 
females).  In  1881  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Knmaon  num¬ 
bered  493,611  souls,  of  whom  232,587  were  females.  Distributed 
according  to  religion  there  were  479,948  Hindus  (228,268  females); 
11,261  MusalmAns  (3,750  females) ;  Christians  2,646  (663  females), 
Buddhists,  87  (43  female*),  and  J&inas,  103.  There  were  5,148 
villages  with  70,245  houses  and  three  towns  with  2,719  houses,  the 
urban  population  numbering  19,950  souls.  The  occupations  of  the 
males  (261,054)  will  be  noticed  hereafter;  but  the  faot  that  150,704 
were  recorded  as  agriculturists  and  12,423  as  labourers  suffi¬ 
ciently  stamp  Kumaon  as  being  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
district 

The  population  of  Kumaon  (493,641)  and  GarhwAl  (345,629) 
number  839,270  souls,  and  of  these  823,134  are  Hindus,  13^388 
are  MusalmAns,  and  2,798  are  Christians.  But  very  few  of  the 
Musalmans  and  Native  Christians  are  natives  of  the  hills,  and  for, 
practical  purposes  the  entire  population  of  these  hills  may  be  classed 
as  Hindu.  They  may  be  further  sub-divided  into  (1)  the  abori¬ 
ginal  or  at  least  long  settled  tribes  of  Khasiya  Brahmans  and  RAj- 
puts  and  their  followers,  the  Dorns;  (2)  the  Hindu  immigrants 
from  the  plaint  belonging  to  all  classes  ;  (3)  the  Tibetan  immigrants 
in  the  Bhotija  tracts ;  and  (4)  mixed  classes.  It  is  more  convenient 
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for  ui  to  follow  the  usual  division  into  Brahmans,  R4jpnts,  Baniyas 
and  others,  and  commencing  with  the  Brahmans  we  find  them  re- 
„  .  corded  as  numbering  108,283  souls  in  Ku- 

maun  in  1872,  of  whom  a  numerous  list  is 
given.  Those  sub-divisions  numbering  over  one  thousand  members 
each  are  Bbats,  2,494;  Gujratis,  1,003;  Josbis,  6,557  ;  Kabdwil*, 
2,716;  Kanaujiyas,  17,208;  Khatkholos,  1,072;  Mahir4shtras, 
2,496;  P4ndes,  4,780;  S4rasutis,  6,703;  Tiwaris,  3,641  ;  and  unspe¬ 
cified,  evidently  including  the  Khasiyas,  44,122.  The  census  of 
1881  shows  204,994  Brahmans  without  further  distinction. 
Amongst  the  immigrants  may  be  noted  the  PaDts,  P4ndes,  Josbis, 
Tewfiris,  Up4dhyas  and  Pathaks. 

The  Pants  ascribe  their  origin  to  Maharashtra  or  the  Mmhritha 
(Konkan)  country.  They  belong  to  the  Bh&radvij,  Par&sara  and 
Vaaishta  gotrat  and  the  Madbyandiniya  sdkha.  The  Pants  state  that 
^  some  twenty-one  generations  ago  their  an¬ 

cestor  Jaideo  came  to  Kumaon  and  obtained 
from  the  R4ja  of  the  time  a  grant  of  Uparora  in  Gengoli.  In  the 
tenth  generation  his  descendants  divided  into  four  branches,  named 
after  Sharm,  Srinath,  N4thu  and  Bhaudfis.  Shann  became  a  phy¬ 
sician,  Srin4th  the  spritual  preceptor  of  the  B4ja,  Nithu  a  teacher 
of  Pauranik  theology  and  Bhaudas  a  soldier.  The  last  mentioned 
acquired  in  camp  and  court  a  habit  of  eating  flesh  like  his  Khasiya 
soldiers  and  his  descendants  retain  the  custom.  But  the  others  con¬ 


fined  themselves  to  vegetable  food,  as  their  present  representatives 
do,  and  even  oblige  their  wives  who  come  from  flesh-eating  clans, 
like  the  Tiw&ris  and  Joshis,  to  do  the  same.  The  Bharadv4j  Pants 
intermarry  with  Tripathis  or  Tiwfiris,  Joshis  and  Pandes.  They 
rarely  marry  Pants  of  the  two  other  gotra s  and  iheir  customs  and 
habits  and  manner  of  eating  and  drinking  resemble  those  of  other 
hill  Brahmans.  Their  favourite  object  of  worship  is  the  Vaisbnavi 
S4kti.  Tha  Sharmis  are  found  in  Uparora  or  Uprurha  in  patti 
Barh4on,  Kumulta,  J4jut,  Agar,  Chhakhata,  Dhari,  Malaunj  ;and 
Bairati  ;  the  Srinothus  in  Tilari,  P4udekbola  and  Agar4on; 
the  Ndthuis  in  Dubh4lkhet,  Jitili  and  Silauti,  and  the  Bbaud4sis  in 
Syunarakot,  Garaun,  Blmtgaon,  Dbanauli  and  Khatauli.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  Bhaudusis  was  Pnrukhottain  Pant,  the  general 
who  won  Sira  for  Rudra  Chand  and  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on 
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GarhwAl.1  They  say  that  his  arms  are  still  concealed  in  un 
inaccessible  cave  on  the  precipice  near  Sirakot.  Hia  descendant, 
Rudradatta,  is  tho  native  gentleman  to  whom  1  am  most  indebted 
for  my  notes  on  local  matters  in  Kumaon.  The  ancestor  of  the 
Vasisbt  gotra ,  Sabhu  by  name,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Doti  about 
the  same  time  as  Jaideo.  They  are  found  principally  in  Agardon, 
Walna  and  Kurkoti.  The  Vashisht  and  Parasura  Pants  eat  flesh 
and  intermarry  with  the  same  castes  as  the  BhAradvaj  Pants,  whose 
customs  and  worship  theirs  too  resemble.  The  Mankoti  Rajas  of 
Qangoli  chose  their  principal  servants  from  amongst  these  Pants.3 

The  PAndes  are  said  to  haive  come  from  Kot  Kangra  and  from 
the  plains.  The  latter  obtained  employment  as  rasoyas  or  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  Rdja's  food  arrangements  and  the  former  as  purohitt 
or  spiritual  directors.  The  gotreu  are  the  Gantam,  BhAradvAj, 

Vntsa-Bbargava,  Kasyapa,  Parasara,  Ac.; 
the  pravara  is  Tripravara  and  Panchpravara 
and  the  sdkha  Madhyandiniya.  They  marry  with  the  Joshis,  LohA- 
nis,  Pants,  Pathaks,  Tiwaris,  KanyAls  and  others.  Sometimes 
they  marry  in  their  own  clan,  bat  not  in  the  same  gotra.  Many  of 
their  sub-divisions  are  named  after  the  villages  received  by  their 
ancestors  to  hold  free  of  revenue.  Some  eat  animal  food  and  soma 
do  not,  and  all  are  worshippers  of  Siva,  Vishnu  and  their  Saktis. 
They  appear  to  have  come  to  Kumaon  at  about  the  same  time  the 
Pants  came  and  were  employed  with  the  Bishts  and  Joshis  by  Som 
Chand.3  The  Muduliya  Pandes  of  the  Kauaujiya  sub-division  were 
kAmdars  or  courtiers.  The  ancestor  of  the  Gautam  Pandes  came 
from  Kangra  in  the  time  of  Thohar  Chand  and  are  found  in  PAnde- 
khola,  Chhami,  Hat  and  ChhachAr.  They  worship  the  Kotkangra 
Devi  from  Jwalamukhi  and  were  favourites  with  Rndra  Chand.  The 
founder  of  the  Vatsa-BhArgava  gotra ,  by  name  Brahma,  came  to 
Kumaun  from  Kangra  as  physician  to  SonsAr  Chand,  from  whom 
he  received  PArkoti,  and  hence  the  name  Parkotiya  often  given  to 
this  branch.  Six  generations  after  Brahma,  came  MAgh  PAnde, 
who  had  five  sons : — Kola,  whose  decendants  settled  in  Sira;  Dasa- 
rath,  who  settled  in  Majhera;  Devi  Ballabh,  who  emigrated  to  Antip- 
shahr  in  the  Bulaudshahr  district ;  Balinik  who  remained  in  PAr- 
koti,  and  Run  war,  who  settled  in  Shor.  The  Bh&radvaj  gotra  came 
1  Qas.  XI,  551,  6S4.  »  Ibid,  496,  5*7,  537.  >  Gas.  XI.,  SOI. 
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from  Um  plaint  and  call  them  selves  Kanaujiyas.  They  are  also 
called  Semaltiyaa  or  8himaltiyat  from  the  village  of  that  name 
which  is  alto  derived  from  Sreathamandalu,  the  kitchen,  their  office 
being  that  of  ratoga  or  purveyor  and  cook.  They  are  now  found 
in  PacbAra,  ChhAmi,  Pichhanri,  MAnili  and  Semalti  and  farnith 
priests  to  the  temple  of  Triyugi  in  BAgeswur.  The  KAsyapa  gotra 
olaiins  descent  from  two  Kaoaujiya  Brahmans,  brothers  named 
Binha  and  Nartinha,  who  took  service  with  a  Khasiya  RAja  as  pu- 
rohit  and  ratoya  respectively.  The  decendants  of  Sinha  are  found 
in  Bairti,  Bbadkot,  GanwAr,  Khargoli  and  Pipaltamla  in  PAli,  and 
those  of  Narsinha  in  PAudegaon,  Silauti,  Barak heri,  Basgaon  and 
PAIari  in  the  ChbakhAta  parganah.  BhawAuipati  Pande  of  Bairti 
distinguished  himself  in  the  persecutions  under  KalyAn  Chand.1 

The  JoBhis,  though  hardly  rauked  as  Brahmans  in  the  plains, 
have  attained  in  the  hills  by  long  prescription  a  claim  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  Brahmans  and  intermarry  with  Pants,  Pandes,  Tiwrais  and 

others.  They  are  by  occupation  astrologers 
and  horoscope-makers,  but  large  numbers 
now  chiefly  affect  government  service  or  agriculture.  The  census 
of  1872  Bhows  over  16,000  of  them  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
arranged  amongst  ‘  other  castes  ’  and  some  4,000  under  ‘  Brahmans,* 
so  that  thuir  position  in  the  plains  is  very  ill-defined  ;  they  have 
several goti  at, — GArgya,  Bharadv&j,  Upamanyu,  KAsyapa,and  Aogi- 
ras.  They  belong  to  the  MAdhyandiniya  takha  and  claim  to  be  of  the 
Kaoaujiya  division.  Their  practices  are  much  like  those  of  the 
clans  with  whom  they  intermarry.  The  Garggotri  Josh  is  claim 
descent  from  Sudbanidhi,  who  was  one  of  the  Chsutara  Brahmans 
employed  by  Som  Chand.*  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Chaube  (!) 
of  Dundiakhera  in  Oodh.  Their  principal  occupation  ever  since 
has  been  Government  service  and  they  accept  neither  gifts  nor 
offerings  of  food  on  the  occasion  of  ceremonies  nnleas  from  relatives. 
They  are  now  found  in  Jbijiir,  Shilakhola,  Digoli,  KotwAlgaon, 
Kallaun,  and  Oligaon.  They  assume  to  themselves  the  tide  of  diwdn 
The  Angiras  Joshis  claim  desoent  from  a  PAode  of  Khor  in  Kunauj, 
who  came  to  Kumaon  on  a  pilgrimage  to  BadrinAth  and  then 
obtained  employment  as  an  astrologer  and  the  village  of  Seren  in 
Katyur,  free  of  revenue.  From  thenoe  his  descendants  spread  over 
»  0SC.  XI,  #84,  #96.  *  Gas.  XI.  #06. 
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the  district  to  Galli,  Sarp,  Chaura,  Mala,  Kapkot,  Gaakot,  Eba- 
kholi,  Haueti,  Khari,  Paly  lira,  Mahinaci  and  to  Masinoli  in  Garb* 
w&l.  They  continaed  for  a  long  time  to  perform  simple  priestly 
functions,  but  in  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  accession  of  Trimal 
Ghand1  in  1626  A.D.,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  share  of  state 
offices  and  have  never  since  failed  to  be  represented  in  government 
service.  Service  and  agriculture  are  the  occupations  of  the  division  to 
the  present  day.  They  also  call  themselves  diiedns.  The  Josh  is  of  the 
Uparaanyu  gotra  claim  descent  from  a  Misra  of  Diptiya.  They  say 
that  some  of  his  descendants  became  Paudes  and  those  that  devoted 
themselves  to  astrology  bceame  Joshis.  Birbhadra  of  this  division 
obtained  employment  from  the  Bisht  usurpers  in  1726,  and  was  the 
first  of  them  to  attain  to  any  notoriety,8  but  having  once  tasted  the 
Bweets  of  power  they  concerned  themselves  in  nearly  all  the  conspi¬ 
racies  of  the  last  century  and  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Sib 
Deo’  in  1760.  They  have  also  a  strong  prediction  for  government 
servioe  and  called  themselves  diwdns.  They  are  also  known  as  Danya 
or  Dhunya  Joshis  from  their  principal  village.  The  Joshis  of  the 
Bhfir&dvij  gotra  make  their  ancestor  come  from  Jhnsi  near  Allah¬ 
abad,  who  after  marrying  a  daughter  of  Sivachand  Tiwiri  settled 
down  in  Sila^aon  village,  whence  his  descendants  are  called  8ilw4ls. 
Those  that  live  at  Chin6-khnn  and  Darhy&l  are  named  after  those 
villages.  Tho  poorer  members  of  the  Gangoli  Joshis  still  practise 
astrology,  as  indeed  do  all.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  they 
came  from  the  plains  ;  but  if  they  did,  they  are  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  caste  hardly  considered  as  being  on  the  outskirts  even  of 
Brahmans  in  the  plains  having  attained  to  such  a  respectable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  hills  which  they  still  maintain  by  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  their  representatives.  For  the  last  two  centnries  they 
have  been  the  master  movers  in  all  intrigues  and  have  mono¬ 
polised  to  a  great  extent  all  the  valuable  government  appointments 
and  possess  an  influence  second  to  none  and  which  has  to  be  care*- 
fnlly  adjusted  by  the  administration. 

Tiw&ns  or  Tripathis  or  Tripathis,  the  Ty4ris  of  Garhw&l,  all 

claim  descent  from  Sri  Chand,  a  Gujr&thi 

Tlfirlii 

Brahman  who  came  to  Champ4wat  some 
four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  and  emigrated  thence  to  Khagmara 
1  Hid,  569.  1  Gas.  XI.  583.  •  Hid,  69S. 
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®o  tbe  Almora  bill,1  where  bis  decendants  were  found  when 
the  Ghandi  removed  to  Almora  in  1563  A.D.  These  TiwAris 
belong  to  the  Gautama  gotra ,  Kaulh&mi  tdkka ,  Tripravara 
pravara ,  and  are  called  Agnihotri  Brahmans.  They  marry  with  the 
Josh),  Pant,  PAnde,  LohAni,  Bhatt,  Kanyfd,  Upareti,  UpAdbya  and 
ThaplyAl  divisions,  not  of  the  same  gotra.  Their  principal  occupation 
is  agrionlture  and  they  are  algo  found  as  priests  and  teachers,  and 
ynany  enjoy  considerable  grants  free  of  revenue,  especially  the 
family  of  NArAyan  TiwAri,  who  saved  the  life  of  BAz  Bahadur  Chand 
when  a  child.  They  are  chiefly  SAktas  or  SaivAs  and  Vaishnsvas, 
and  some  worship  the  one  God  and  do  not  bow  to  idols.  Certain 
clans  such  as  the  Bameta,  Dhoby&l,  Pokhariya,  Balutiya  and  other 
RAnagotri  Brahmans  claim  to  belong  to  the  TiwAris,  and  though  in 
some  cases  they  intermarry,  they  are  not  generally  acknowledged. 
Host  of  them  are  agriculturists  and  till  their  own  lands  or  take 
service. 


The  UpAdbyas  are  of  the  BbAradvAj  gotra  and  claim  to  be  des¬ 
cendants  of  Sri  B&llabh  of  Kanauj,  from 
UpidhyM.  _  ,  .  ,  ,  ’ 

whom  the  Lohuna  sept  is  descended.  They 

are  of  the  MAdhyandiniya  a&kha  and  Tripr&vara  prdoara  and  iuter- 
marry  with  Tripathis,  Joshis,  Pants,  Pandes  and  Bliatts.  They  are 
orthodox  in  their  religious  observances.  Several  other  subdivi¬ 
sions  call  themselves  UpAdbyas,  such  as  the  Brahmapnriya  who 
live  in  Brahmapura;  Myanuliyas  of  MyAnuli ;  JAlis  of  Jal  vil¬ 
lage  and  Haribolas  from  the  first  ejaculation  of  the  jap  in  tbo 


morning  prayer. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Sri  Ballabh.  One  told  me  by  Rudra- 
datta  Pant  relates  how  Sri  Ballabh  lived  on  the  Kalm&ttiya  hill  near 
Almora  and  conld  get  no  wood  there  from  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  RAja’s  stores,  so  he  took  oat  iron  from  the  house  and  made 
a  fire  with  it  and  the  ashes  remain  and  make  the  hill  black  ; 
the  faot  being  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  impure  plumbago  in  the 
soil.  Sri  Ballabh  was  called  in  oonseqnenoe  of  this  *  Lohahomi  ’ 
or « iron-saorificer,’  now  LohAni.  He  received  LohAni,  SatrAli  and 
Karurha  in  jdgir.  The  last  village  had  no  water,  and  his  wife 
had  to  bring  it  up  from  a  distance  below.  One  day,  being 
wearied,  she  placed  the  water-vessel  on  her  head  instead  of  carrying 

1  Gas.  XI,  534,  599,067. 
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it  in  her  hand  and  when  she  met  her  hnaband  he  said  : — “  Now 
that  yoa  have  put  the  water-vessel  on  yonr  head  its  contents 
are  of  no  use  for  my  service.”  His  wife  was  annoyed  at  this  and 
replied  : — “  If  that  be  the  case  you  had  better  go  and  draw  the 
water  yourself.”  The  husband  replied  : — “  I  will  ask  the  idol,  bnt 
be  not  surprised  if  you  see  the  water  coming.”  He  then  pulled 
up  some  kusa  grass  and  called  on  bis  deity,  when  the  water  at  once 
came.  The  woman  could  not  restrain  herself  and  called  out  ‘  hai , 
hai1>  so  that  nine-tenths  of  the  supply  intended  disappeared,  but 
the  rest  remains  in  Sri  Ballabh’s  tlfuira  at  Karurha.  His  descend¬ 
ants  are  also  found  in  KAnde  and  are  called  KandyAls,  and  in 
Tliapla,  Jharkot,  Kotagaon,  Bheta  and  Kharhi.  Many  of  them 
call  themselves  Pandes,  other  than  the  Pandas  of  Pandekhola 
already  noticed.  The  Loh&nis  like  the  others  now  chiefly  occnpy 
themselves  with  agriculture,  service  and  priestly  functions  and  are 
for  the  most  part,  like  the  other  hill  Brahmans,  Saktas. 

The  Pathaks  belong  to  the  BharadvAj,  Sandilya  and  KAsyapa 
gotras ;  MAdhyaudiniya  edklia  and  Tripru- 
vara  and  Panchpravara  pravarat.  The  KAs- 
yapa  branch  deolare  that  their  ancestor,  Kamalakir,  came  from 
Sanaranpali  in  Oudh  and  took  service  with  the  Mankoti  BAjas  of 
OangolL1  The  Sandilya  branch  call  their  ancestor  JanArdhan,  who 
came  from  Thanesar  and  obtained  a  village  in  jdgir  still  held  by 
them.  The  PAthaks  marry  with  Pants,  P Andes,  Joshis,  Tiwaris 
and  Bhatts,  and  are  now  chiefly  baids,  traders,  servants  or  cultiva¬ 
tors.  The  PAlyals  call  themselves  a  branch  named  after  PAli  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Dugdl  or  DnrgpAl  Brahmans 
are  of  the  BharadvAj  gotra  and  MAdhyan- 
diuiya  sdkha .  They  say  that  they  came  from  Kanauj  in  the  time 
of  the  Katyuris  aod  have  marriage  connections  with  Bishts,  Lo- 
hanis,  PAtanis,  TripAthis  and  others.  They  worship  the  orthodox 
deities,  they  eat  animal  food  and  follow  the  occupations  of  cultiva¬ 
tors,  service,  reciting  the  Vedas  and  PurAnas,  and  in  former  times 
were  inoculators  and  now  vaccinators.  The  MathpAls  or  Marh- 
wAls  are  of  the  same  sdkha  and  gotra  as  the  preceding  and  of  the 
Tripravara  pravara.  They  say  that  two  Bhatts,  Madhu  and  Syuma, 
came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Badrinath  from  the  Dakhin  They  were 

'  GlI.  XI.,  540. 
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so  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  astrology  as  to  be  able  to  dosoribe  in 
a  horoscope  the  features  and  sex  of  the  unborn  child  of  the  Ruja 
and  tell  all  its  future.  When  the  child  was  born  all  the  marks  predict' 
ed  were  found  on  it,  and  the  Rdja  gave  the  brothers  the  village  of 
Ghusila  in  jdgir.  Some  of  their  dcoendants  became  Joshfs  and 
others  became  Bhatts  and  settled  in  other  villages.  Badrin&th 
at  Dwara  Hdt  was  served  by  Budhini  Brahmans,  who,  neglecting 
their  duties,  were  expelled  by  Trirnal  Chatid,1  who  also  placed 
these  Bhatts  in  charge  of  the  temple,  and  they  enjoy  the  endow¬ 
ments  to  the  present  day.  From  being  in  charge  of  a  math  they 
are  called  Mathwals.  They  marry  with  Harbola,  Brahmapuriya, 
Panenra,  Paly  41,  Puj£ri,  Kashmiri  and  Dugal  Brahmans  and 
represent  the  better  class  of  Khasiya  Brahmans.  They  practice 
astrology,  and  physic,  and  .also  tako  to  service  and  husbandry. 
Many  do  not  worship  idols  and  the  majority  are  Vaishnavas. 

Bhatts  belong  to  the  Bh&radvaj,  Upamanya,  Visv&mitra,  and 
Kasyapa  gotrat,  the  M&dhyandiniya  tdkha 
and  Tripravara  pravara.  Some  follow  the 
Rig  and  others  the  Yajur-Veda.  They  say  that  they  were  former¬ 
ly  called  Bhatta-Achlirya  and  came  here  in  the  time  of  Abhaya 
Chand* ;  others  say  that  they  came  from  the  Dravira  country  in 
Bhishma3  Chand’s  reign,  and  others  again  that  many  generations 
ago  two  brothers,  Sri  and  Ear,  came  to  Koraaon  and  entered  a 
Rija’s  service  and  from  that  time  were  named  after  the  villages 
they  occupied  Bharua,  Kaphuli,  Dhankota,  Ddlakoti  and  Math- 
pill.  These  septs,  though  belonging  to  tbe  same  gotra,  intermarry, 
but  the  better  off  take  wives  from  Pants,  P&ndes  and  Joshis  and 
the  lower  classes  from  NAnagotri  Brahmans.  They  represent  the 
Mah&brahman  of  the  plains  in  funeral  ceremonies  and  take  the 
food  and  offerings  up  to  the  eleventh  day.4  Also  at  an  eclipse 
when  people  bathe  and  make  presents,  the  Bhatts  rocei  'e  them, 
also  when  the  asterismr  and  planets  are  worshipped  and  the  gift 
of  a  pony,  buffalo  or  goat  is  made.  Other  Brahmans  do  not  receive 
gifts  of  animals  unless  they  be  cows.  They  receive  gifts  of  coin 
called  dakshina  on  occasions  of  domestic  ceremonies,  soch  as  nmr- 
riage,  naming  a  child,4  investiture  will  the  sacred  thread,  Ac. 
They  are  also  cultivators  and  make  and  sell  sweetmeats,  and  the 
1  Gu  XI..  680.  *  Ibid,  SO),  •  Ibiil,  589.  *  Ibid,  917.  *  Ibid,  893; 
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latter  is  their  principal  occupation  near  towns.  The  PujAris  or 

temple-priests  are  for  the  most  part  Kha- 
Pu^ri,‘  siyas  or  the  offspring  of  soi-di»ant  celibate* 

of  any  religions  fraternity.  Any  Brahmans  may  adopt  the  profession! 
although  it  is  apparently  despised  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Manavas.  The  PujAris  are  in  fact  of  the  lowest  class  and  include  both 
Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas.  To  the  latter  belong  the  RAwats  so  nn- 
merons  in  GarhwAl  and  the  Tapasis.  Some  can  give  no  account 
of  their  lineage,  knowing  only  that  their  repnted  fathers  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  temple-priests.  Others  ascribe  their  origin 
to  Pandas  or  temple-priests  of  KaroAksha  Deri  in  Kangra  and 
others  call  themselves  Bhatts,  Pandes  and  TiwAris.  The  Brahman 
PujAris  intermarry  with  the  same  olass  and  the  RAjput  PujArie 
with  RAjputs.  A  Pujari  is  not  to6  proud  when  necessity  arises  to 
plough  or  enter  service,  but  he,  as  a  rule,  lives  on  the  offering* 
made  at  temples  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  glebes  attaohed  to  inch 
buildings.  He  almost  iuvariably  bears  a  bad  character.  The  Pans 

das  or  temple-priests  of  JAgeswar  are  called 
Pandas  of  Jigeswtr.  Baru'as  or  Baroras.  They  say  that  they 

were  Bhatts  of  Benares  who  came  here  in  the  reign  of  RAja  UdyAn 
Chand,1  bat  the  more  common  and  accepted  statement  is  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  a  Dakhini  Bhatt  who  came  with  the  Jangamas 
placed  here  by  Sankara  A  chary  a.2  This  Bhatt  married  the  daughter 
of  aRhasiya  Brahman,  and  their  offspring  were  called  BAtuks,  and 
hence  Baroras  or  Baruas.  They  marry  with  Amolas,  Diugrias, 
ChahAlis,  Chngetbas,  Palyals,  and  BughAnas.  They  cultivate 
the  temple  lands  and  also  engage  iu  agriculture  on  their 
own  account.  Only  77  were  recorded  under  this  name  in  the 
census  of  1872. 

The  lists  give  some  250  septs  of  Khasiya  Brahmans,  of  whom 

the  majority  are  cultivators  and  plongh 
KhMija  Brahmans.  .  ,  .  .  * 

themselves,  Ikey  worship  sometimes  Siva 

and  Vishnu,  but  chiefly  Bhairava,  the  more  common  forms  of  the 

SAktis  aud  the  village  deities.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  a  list 

of  their  names,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  villages  in  which 

they  live.  Borne  claimjcoramon  origin  with  plains  Brahmans  :  thus 

the  ShArauis,  DobhAls,  GahtyAris,  K  any  finis,  and  Garwuls,  say 

1  Gai.  XI.,  6S7.  *  JiiJ,  780. 
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that  they  were  originally  Tiwaris  ;  the  Muuwulis  that  they  were 
Chaubes  ;  the  Papanois  that  they  were  Upretjs  of  Doti;  the  Chau- 
nils  that  they  were  Chaubes  of  Muttra  who  settled  in  MAnili  iu 
KAli  Kumaou  and  took  the  title  PAnde,  and  their  present  name 
on  emigrating  to  Chauni  ;  the  Kutbaris  call  themselves  Pants  ; 
the  Ghushuris,  Daurhas,  Shanwals,  and  Dhunilas  call  themselves 
P Andes ;  the  LaiindAris,  Chavanrals,  Phuloriyas,  Oliyas,  Nauiy&ls, 
Chaudasis,  DAlaltotis,  Burhalakotis,  Dhularis,  Dhuratis,  Pancho- 
lia,  Baneriyas,  Garmolas,  Walauniyas,  and  Birariyas  allege  that 
they  are  Joshis  :  the  BanAris  and  Mainwals  (hat  they  were  PhulAri 
Brahmans ;  the  Kaphulis,  Dhankholas,  and  Bhagwals  that  they 
wero  Bhatts  of  Benares ;  the  MuriirU  that  they  were  Bhatta  of 
Doti;  the  JAlis,  Nakbyals,  Thnpaliyas  aud.Haribole  that  they  were 
UpAdhyas  ;  the  Bhnnotiyas  that  they  were  G&nrs,  the  MashyAls 
that  they  were  Kananjiyas  ;  the  Patasis  that  they  were  Pathaks; 
and  the  Baraniyas  that  they  came  from  Benares  and  were  astrolo¬ 
gers  to  the  RAja.  Septs  named  after  villages  and  who  do  not 
attempt  to  give  any  account  of  their  origin  are  the  Kholiyas, 
KuuwAlas,  JLweshAlis,  Kaphariyas,  Bithariyas,  MehalkhAniyas, 
Nainoliyas,  Meltis,  Tardriyas,  HatwAls,  Pokhariyas,  Chhatguliyas, 
besides  6ome  one  hundred  and  fifty  others.  They  do  not  know 
either  takha  or  pravara  and  often  have  little  knowledge  even  of 
their  yotra.  The  Kanseris  worship  Siva  as  Bibhaudesewar,  a  name 
lor  which  there  are  few  temples.  Akariyas  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  free  from  taxation  (‘  a  ’  privative  and 
*  kar,’  a  tax).  Balarias  belong  to  Purnagiri  in  Kali  Kumaon. 
GhughutyAls  are  Rajputs  of  Ryuni  degraded  from  Brahmans  on 
account  of  an  offence  committed  by  their  ancestor.  Rasyars  say 
they  are  so  called  because  they  were  Brahman  cooks  \rusoya )  to 
BAjas.  The  Namgis  supply  purohits  to  the  Bhotiyas  of  JuhAr. 
The  PhulAras  supplied  flowers  for  worship  at  the  Nanda  devi 
temple.  The  Gairbhanariyas  perform  funeral  ceremonies  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  die  without  heirs,  Panerus  are  suppliers  of  drinking  water. 
The  DobhAls  of  Doha  village  are  also  called  Jagariyas  or  exorcists 
and  are  authorities  on  the  possession  by  devils  and  are  called  in  on 
such  occasions.  The  OliyaB,  on  the  other  hand,  avert  the  evil  efTeots 
of  hail-storms  and  in  KuAr  wander  about  from  village  to  village 
begging  their  dues,  a  mdna  of  rice.  The  Chilakutis  act  as  priests 
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of  the  village  god  Saiin  iu  Chaugarkha.  If  we  turn  to  the  census 
list  of  1872,  tho  last  one  in  which  the  septs  of  Brahmans  are  enu¬ 
merated,  we  find  out  of  108,233  that  44,122  could  not  give 
any  distinguishing  name,  and  of  tho  remainder  Borne  50,000  must 
belong  to  the  Khasiya  class,  and  altlK  ugh  the  caste  statistics  in 
dotail  are  still  very  unsatisfactory,  we  must .  ccept  these  figures  as 
near  the  truth;  that  is,  that  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  in  Kumaon  belong  to  the  Khasiya  race  and  are  so  classed 
by  the  people  themselves.  A  few  of  the  better  class  and  better 
educated  worship  the  orthodox  deities  alone,  but  the  great  mass 
nerve  the  Bhairavas,  Bhiits  and  Bhutinis  and  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  muoh  priests  of  non-Brabmanical  deities  as  their  re¬ 
presentatives  further  east  who  know  not  the  name  of  Brahman* 
They  are  a  simple  race  and  not  to  be  coufounded  with  the  hill 
pujari  or  temple-priest  or  the  Ndth,  but  at  times  of  rejoicing  assume 
the  functions  of  religious  directors  in  the  very  simple  ceremonies 
deemed  necessary.  The  Khasiyas  never  tried  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  plains  until  of  late  years,  when  they  see  that  mch  connec¬ 
tion  adds  to  their  personal  dignity,  and  they  now  prefer  to  be 
thought  ‘Normans  *  or  ‘Saxons’  rather  than  ‘  Britons.’ 

The  religions  fraternities  represented  in  the  hills  are  numerous, 
but  the  whole  may  be  arranged  under  six 
Bdigious  frnte  n  classes  :  the  Gosh&ins,  Jogis,  Bairagis,  Udu- 

ris,  Sadhs  and  others.  The  Gosbains1  have  already  been  notieed  : 
3,860  were  recorded  under  this  name  in  1872  and  2,940  in  1881 
in  Kumaon  and  2,050  in  the  Tar&i.  The  Jogis  of  the  Kanphata 
class  have  also  been  noticed1  and  the  Jangnmas  from  the  south.3 
The  Udasis  are  Sikhs  connected  with  the  Dehra  Dun  establish¬ 
ment  or  the  similar  one  in  Srinagar.  The  Sadhs  are  Hindu  sec¬ 
taries  of  the  same  character  a*  the  priests  of  the  lower  classesof  Cha- 
murs  and  others  of  a  plains  origin.  They  profess  certain  purifica¬ 
tory  observances  taught  by  one  Hirbhan  some  two  centuries  ago 
and  are  common  iu  the  upper  Dudb.  They  do  not  smoke  and 
affect  great  personal  cleanliness  and  eat  together  frequently  in  a 
semi-religious  love-feast.  The  Pirs  are  Musalman  Jogis  of  a 
semi-Hindu  origin  and  are  noticed  here  in  oonncction  with  the 
Musalman  Meos  of  the  Bhabar  frontier.  Kalu  Shahid  is  named 
1  Gaz,  XI..  863,  aud  article  '  GahhwXl.’  ’  Ibid,  665.  1  (bid,  8G«. 
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after  one  of  them.  The  Jogia  called  Binakdnphatas  in  the  liata 
are  alio  called  Angara  and  are  often  fonnd  as  cultivator!.  The 
SanyAsis  are  fiaiva  ascetics  akin  to  the  GoshAins  and  include  many 
miscellaneous  sectaries  of  a  Baiva  tendency.  They  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  BairAgia,  who  are  Vaiahnaras  and  an 
important  class  in  these  hills,  serving  as  they  do  in  most  of  the 
Vaishnava  temples.  Their  rules  for  investiture  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  GoshAins,  and  like  them  they  have  several  Bnh-divi- 
sions,  such  as  the  RAmanandi,  Bidhaballabhi,  Nimanandi  and 
RAmamija  :  233  were  recorded  in  1872.  A  stray  specimen  of  the 
thoroughly  human  brute  known  as  Aghori  is  occasionally  seen 
feeding  on  filth  and  human  oarrion,  drinking  spirits  from  a  skull 
and  little  removed  from  the  jackal  or  hyena  which  he  leads  about. 
The  census  of  1872  record  1,726  Jogis,  chiefly  belonging  to  tbe 
KAnphata  and  Binak&nphata  sections,  and  the  NAths  who,  perform 
domestio  priestly  service  for  many  classes  of  Khasiyas  and  tend 
the  Bhairava  temples.  They  follow  tbe  doctrines  of  QorakbnAth 
and  his  preceptor1  MacbohhendranAtb,  whose  shrines  at  Gorakhpur 
are  visited  by  their  followers  from  all  parts  of  India.  One  or  more 
in  each  NAth  household  usually  pierce  the  ear  and  become  KAn- 
phatas.  GosbAins,  JAugamAs,  BairAgis  and  NAths  sometimes  marry 
and  become  cultivators,  retaining  the  religions  name  as  a  caste 
name.  The  NAths  have  eighteen  sab-divisions : — DharmnAth,  8at- 
yanAth,  VairAgnAth,  Kaflaui,  Daryaonath,  Mostn&tb,  RAwal,  Gu- 
dAr,  KhantAr,  RAmnAth,  Aipanthi,  Niranjani,  Kankai,  BhAshAi, 
Mfindiya,  Mann&thi,  PAopanthi  and  Muskini. 

The  RAjpnts  of  Kumaon  were  returned  at  181,633  in  1872 
and  at  216,247  souls  in  1881.  In  the  for- 
IUjputs.  mer  census  alone,  are  the  septa  enumerated, 

and  those  having  more  than  one  thousand  were  Bholiyas,  3,738; 
Chandrahansis,  1,380 ;  Khasiyas,  124,383;  KinwArs,  21,922;  KA- 
this,  4,816 ;  MAnurAls,  2,875  ;  Negis,  1,230;  Tamotas,  2,387  ;  and 
unspecified,  7,563.  Here,  as  in  GarbwAl,  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  it  Aj  puts  are  Khasiyas  and  belong  to  that  raoe  aa  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  immigrants  from  the  plains.  Amongst  thoee  who 
claim  descent  from  immigrants  from  tbe  plaius  are  (a)  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  gurajbansi  Katyuris,  represented  by  the  RAjbArs  of 

•  Gas.  V.,  371  j  XI  ,  SOS. 
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A«kot  and  Jaipur,  the  Minerals  and  others,  and  (3)  the  Chandra* 
Katjnris  hansi  descendants  of  the  Chanda,  represent¬ 

ed  by  the  R4otelas  scattered  all  over  the 
district.  The  M4nnr41a1  of  Salt  in  P41i  are  so  called  after  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  M4nil,  to  which  the  Katyuris  retired  on  the  approach  of 
Kfrati  Chand.  This  branoh  is  descended  from  the  Lakhanpnr 
Katyiiri  family,  and  to  it  belong  the  R&jbirs  of  Jaspnr  in  Cbaakot ; 
the  Sain,  M&ndr  and  Chachroti  M4nur4ls,  those  of  Udepur,  Bbalat- 
gaon  and  H4t  in  Chaukot;  those  of  Kuhergaon  and  those  of  T4m4- 
dhann.  All  these  were  reduced  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  culti¬ 
vators  by  B4z  Bah4dur  Chand.  The  Manurils  belong  to  the 
Sbannkfisyapa  gotra  and  Panchpravara  pravara.  They  intermarry 
with  the  better  olass  of  Khasiya  R4jputs  and  are  landholders  or 
cultivators,  bnt  some  are  poor  enough  to  take  to  daily  labour  for  a 
living.  The  better  classes  are  much  respected  and  held  for  a  long 
time  the  chief  offices  of  aaydnas  in  Pali.  The  pedigree  of  the  Askot 
Rajbirs  has  been  given  elsewhere.1  The  present  representative, 
Pnshkar  P41,  is  an  Honorary  Magistrate  and  has  power  to  try  cer¬ 
tain  cases.  The  R6jb4rs  or  R4jw4rs  of  Chaukot  take  service  as 

soldiers  and  are  descendants  of  the  M4nnr4l 
Katyuris.  The  women  of  R4jw4rs  are  called 
Bahurinis  and  of  the  Manur4U  are  known  as  R&j&ins.  Neither  Raj- 
w4rs  nor  Manurals  will,  as  a  rule,  eat  food  cooked  by  their  women, 
bnt  an  exception  is  made  in  regard  to  the  following  articles :  — pdlak 
or  spinach  ( Portulaca  oleraeea);  tern ,  bean  ( Canavalia  tnsiformit) ; 
baigantegg~pl&nt(Solanumeaculentum);cucnmber3',ghuiga,  ( Colocatia 
antiquorum),  and  a  few  other  vegetables.  They  will  not  touch  any 
vegetables  mixed  with  curds  and  copked  by  their  women  ;  at  least 
such  is  the  custom  of  the  better  classes.  W omen  eat,  but  men  abstain 
from  manduvoa  ( Eletuine  corocana ),  and  neither  men  nor  women  will 
touch  onions,  garlic,  yame,  radishes,  flesh  of  the  wild  pig,  or  of  sheep. 
The  R4jw4rs  worship  their  ancestors,  the  Katyuri  R4jas  and  the 
commoner  Saktis.  They  intermarry  with  R4otelas,  Bishts,  Sahus 
and  B4ryas :  and  the  poorer  with  ordinary  Khasiyas. 

The  R4otelas  aro  the  descendants  of  the  junior  members  of  the 

Chaod  family,  whether  legitimate  or  illegi- 
WoteUs.  ..  .  .  .  f  ~  * 

timate,  and  as  each  successive  uhand  largely 

1  Qu.  XI./SOS,  60S,  5SS.  *  Ibid,  SSI. 
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increased  the  supply,  it  became  necessary  to  give  them  employment 
or  means  of  subsistence  at  a  distance  from  Cliampawat  and  Almora. 
Accordingly  we  find  them  planted  all  over  the  district.  Hie  prin¬ 
cipal  villages  still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Chanda  are 

Jamrari  and  Riotelakot  in  Dhyinirau,  from  the  first  of  which 
Sib  Singh,  the  last  attempt  at  a  Native  Rdja.1  This  village  and 
Parewa  in  Kota  are  esteemed  the  priooipal  of  all  the  R&otela  vil¬ 
lages,  and  with  Jibi  and  Salmora  in  Shor  have  marriage  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Vaisya  Raja*  of  Doti  in  Nepdl.  The  others  all  in¬ 
termarry  with  the  Khasiyas  and  B&niyas  of  the  hills,  la  Barah- 
inandal  there  are  Batgal,  Sula,  Rainjul,  Kayali,  Pithoni,  Chhiua, 
Chhabisa,  Ubbyari  and  Khari.  In  Chaugarkha,  Bilori,  Mutela 
and  Chhauna,  all  occupied  by  Raotel&s.  In  Pali  we  have  Tipula, 
Surra,  Mahonir,  M4si,  Sabali,  Phulsor,  and  Sirkot;  in  Mahry&ri, 
Bachkandejand  in  Dhaniyakot,  Siinalkha,  &c.  These  villages  were 
given  as  fiefs  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  members  of  the  Chand 
families,  and  now,  owing  to  the  increase  in  numbers  and  intermar¬ 
riages,  little  but  the  name  remains.  Some  go  in  for  service  as  sol¬ 
diers,  others  as  cultivators.  They  belong  to  the  Kasyapa  gotra, 
Madhyandintya  adkha  aud  Tripravara  pravara ,  and  are  chiefly 
SaktHS.  The  men  will  not  eat  cooked  rice  or  manduwa  from  the 
bauds  of  their  females.  Kharkus  aro  sprung  from  Rdotela  Gos&ins 
as  the  junior  members  of  the  Katyuri  house  were  called,  and  have 
also  had  some  influence  in  former  times.  One  of  (hem,  Suklirim,3 
hold  power  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  time 
of  Bijaya  Chand. 

The  Bishts  belong  to  the  Kasyapa,  Bharadvdj  and  Upamaoya 
gotras  aud  the  Mddhyandiniya  adkha  and 
Tripravara  and  Panchpravara proeara.  The 
name  is  more  correctly  ‘  Vasisht,*'  meaning  ‘  excellent,’  ‘  respect¬ 
able,’  and  its  origin  is  a  title  rather  than  a  caste  namo,  though 
now  to  all  intents  a  caste  name.  Riwat,  Ruua  and  Ncgi  have  a 
similar  meaning.  Following  modern  custom  they  claim  descent 
from  a  band  of  immigrants  from  Chitor,  and  the  Upamaoya  gotra 
state  that  they  catue  to  Sabali  iu  Garhwal  from  Ujjain  and  thenoe 
to  Kurnaon.  They  marry  with  Manure!  and  Kalakoli  Katyitria, 
Negis,  Raotelas,  Litwals,  Kharkus,  and  Mabaras,  only  avoiding 

i  Gil  J[J  (  54 553,  wo,  *  iM,  *  IM,  *S« 
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Boras. 


the  same  gotra ,  and  are  now  found  in  the  following  sub-divisiom :  — 
Bora,  Son,  DarmuAI,  Gaira,  Bisariya,  Kharku,  K4thi,  Khandi, 
Ulai,  Bhilaula,  Chilw41,  Dahila,  Bha  sra,  Ohamy41,  B4ni,  Dha- 
niya  and  BfigdwAl.  The  Biahts  have  played  an  important  part  in 
Knmaon  history.  They  were  civil  officers  of  Som  Ghand  at 
Champ&wat1  and  again  with  Rudra  Chand.*  The  Garhw41  Bishts 
were  brought  in  by  BAs  BahAdnr,3  and  we  find  them  again  with 
Debi  Ghand.4  The  Adhik4ris  are  a  sub-division  of  the  Bishts  of 

the  Bh&radv&j  gotra ,  and  marry  into  the 
same  septs  and  like  them  are  principally 
eultivators,  though  some  take  service  as  soldiers.  The  principal 
occupation  of  all,  however,  is  agriculture.  The  Adhik&ris  make 
Kali  of  Purnagiri  their  household  deity.  The  following  olnns  attach 
themselves  to  the  AdhikAris: — Ryuniya,  Ken  ya,  Muliya  and 
Maui. 

The  Boras  of  Borarau  and  the  Kairas  of  Kairarau  are  by  seme 

held  to  be  subdivisions  of  the  Bishts.  They 
belong  to  the  same  gotra  and  sdkha  as  the 
Bishts,  and  state  that  their  ancestor  Ddnukumer  or  Kumbhakaran 
lived  at  Kotalgarh  in  K4li  Kumaon  and  joined  Kirati  Ghand  in 
his  invasion  of  the  Katyuri  territories  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  secured  large  estates  in  jdgir ,6  enlarging  the  frontier 
from  Devi  Dliura  to  the  sources  of  the  Kosi.  They  are  still  found 
in  Dhyanirau  and  Kali  Kumaon.  Their  customs  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  other  Khasiya  Rajputs,  and  they  worship  the  SAkti 
of  Siva  and  the  village  deities,  Haru,  Bhairava,  Bhumiya,  &c. 
They  are  cultivators  and  go  in  for  service  as  soldiers  occasionally. 
Around  Almora  they  manufacture  the  hemp  bags  known  as  huthth. 
and  make  mill-stones  and  other  utensils.  But  those  Boras  who 
pursue  these  handicrafts  are  despised  by  their  land-holding  fellow- 
tribesmen  and  are  sometimes  indeed  not  allowed  to  eat  with  the 
latter.  Like  all  Khasiyas,  they  have  stories  regarding  their  origin 
not  worth  relating  ;  and  regarding  their  name,  they  explain  that  an 
ancestor,  Hamira,  lent  money  to  the  Raja  and  in  return  received 
the  title  Bohara,  or  money-lender.  They  in  fact  may  have  originally 
represented  the  money-lenders  of  the  hills,  but  now-a-days  they  are 

>  Ga*.  XI.  60S.  1  Ibid,  540.  *  Ibid,  668.  *  Ibid,  581-4. 
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essentially  agriculturists  and  very  successful  ones  too,  and  are  found 
all  over  the  hiljs  as  far  as  the  Kangra  valley. 

The  B&nas  also  belong  to  the  same  gotra  and  tdkha  as  tha 
Bishts  and  have  a  similar  honorific  appellation.  They  derive  their 
origin  from  Chitor,  and  say  that  they  were  brought  here  by  a 
Mathpil  of  Dwira  Hat  in  the  reign  of  B&z  Bah&dar  Chand,1  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  chiefly  worship  one  god  or  are  Stktas 
and  intermarry  with  Sahus,  Chaudhris  and  Bishts  not  of  the  aam+ 
gotra.  They  follow  agriculture  or  service.  The  Mirala,  R»nm« 
....  and  Bijipuriyas  claim  to  be  oftshoots  of  the 

Bin  as.  The  Mihras  or  M&ras  or  Maharas 
belong  to  the  Bhiradvij  and  Kksyapa  gotrat  and  the  same  idJcka 
as  the  Bishts.  Those  of  the  Bh&radvaj  gotra  olaim  desoeat  from 
some  Mainpuri  Chauhins  who  settled  in  Sirmoli  in  parganah  Kill 
Kumaon.  Those  of  the  Eisyapa  gotra  call  themselves  Panwirs 
from  Jhusi,  opposite  to  Allahabad,  who  came  with  Som  Chand,  who 
gave  them  the  name  Mira  from  their  battle-cry  ‘  maro  !  ’  maro  !  * 
The  first  of  the  former  branch  who  came  to  the  hills  had  two  sons ; 
the  descendants  of  one  were  called  Mihras  and  of  the  other  Pharti- 


yils,  and  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  notice  these  became 
the  heads  of  factions  ( dharrat )  who  have  wrought  much  evil  to 
Kumaon.T  They  are  Saktas,  but  most  of  them  worship  the  village 
deities  too.  Their  occupations  are  principally  cultivators,  cattle- 
herds  and  soldiers.  The  better  classes  marry  with  Biuas,  Rijbirs, 
Bishts  and  Tarigis,  and  the  poorer  with  any  Khasiya  Rijputs. 

Negis  belong  to  the  Kisyapa  ,  Bhiradvij, 
Ne8'*'  Gautam  and  Sindilya  gotras,  the  Midhyan- 

diniya  sdkha  and  are  of  the  three-invocation  pravara.  They  say  that 
they  came  from  Daranagar  j  others  that  they  are  Chauhins  of 
Mewir.  The  names  of  their  subdivisions  are  given  in  the  article 
on  Garhwil  and  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  they  show  a  very  mis¬ 
cellaneous  origin  with  Musalmin  names  like  Fateh  Bahidnr  and 
Salirya,  and  western  names  like  Dogra  and  Nugarkotiya.  The 
word  *  neg  ’  means  '  perquisite  *  or  due,  and  ‘  Negi,*  a  person 
entitled  to  such  by  virtue  of  service,  civil  or  military.  The  Negis* 
are  those  Khasiyas  of  Garhwal  and  Eumaon  who  took  to  military 

1  Gas.  XI.  661-9.  *  See  notice*  in  Gas.  XI.  507*8,  519,  530,  659,  683,  691*4, 
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service,  whether  under  Musalmiu  rulers  in  the  plains  (hence  the 
subdivisions  with  Musalman  names)  or  under  Hindu  Rijas1  and 
gradually,  owing  to  the  vioissitudes  of  such  a  life,  they  separated 
into  a  caste,  but  are  all  none  the  less  Khasiyas  pure  and  simple.  In 
1872,  they  numbered  T5,880  in  Garhwdl,  1,230  in  Kumaon,  and 
147  in  Dehra  Dun.  In  Kumaon,  the  Nagarkotiyas  say  that  they 
came  from  the  Kangra  valley;  the  Dogras  here  call  themselves 
Jammuw&ls  from  Jammu  and  the  Puraniyaa  say  that  they  came 
from  Puranpur  ;  other  subdivisions  in  Kumaon  are  the  Haruwals, 
Kanhoniyas,  Jutaniyas,  Marhariyas,  Tilaras,  Shutars,  Chaunas 
and  D&nis.  They  now  chiefly  take  to  cultivation ;  some  go  into 
service  and  some  into  trade,  whilst  others  devote  themselves 
to  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle.  The  D&ninegis  are  pimps, 
and  say  that  this  honorable  office  was  conferred  on  them  by  one 
of  the  former  Rdjas.  The  Negis  intermarry  with  every  gotra  of 
Khasiya  Rajputs  except  their  own.  The  Haruwdls,  who  are  des¬ 
cended  from  a  dancing-girl  attached  to  the  shrine  of  Nanda  devi, 
and  the  Danis  are,  however,  considered  below  the  salt,  and,  as  a 
rule,  intermarry  with  only  the  lowest  class  of  Rajputs  and  N&yaks, 
Sauna,  Gaurs  and  others,  who  have  only  three  threads  in  their 


janeo. 

The  Pady&rs  of  Chaugarkha  belong  to  the  Bhdradvnj  gotra , 


Ftdjtti. 


Dhannshi  sdkha  and  Tripravara  pravara. 
They  call  themselves  Mallas  from  Doti,  and 


were  known  under  that  name  in  Garhw&l  and  in  Kumaon  as  fiishts 


until  they  settled  in  Pady&rkot  in  Chaugarkha,  whence  their  pre¬ 
sent  name.  Elsewhere  in  Knmaon  they  are  called  Bishts.  They 
were  always  a  tribe  addicted  to  war  and  their  name  crops  up  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  history  of  Kumaon  and  Garhwal.1  Their  principal 
occupation  is  now  cultivation,  hut  they  will  not  plough  themselves, 
and  some  take  service  and  act  as  peons. 

There  are  a  few  who  call  themselves  Panwirs  or  Pramaraban- 


sis  and  belong  to  the  Saunaka,  Kdsyapa, 
5  Bhauma  and  Bhdradvaj  gotra*,  the  M&dh- 

jandiniya  taiha  and*  Panch pravara  pravara .  They  state  that  their 
ancestor,  Narendra  Singh,  came  from  Ujjain  in  Katyuri  times  and 
entered  a  Raja's  service :  others  ascribe  their  origin  to  Ddranagar, 

1  Gsz.  XI.  496,  6  an  ,  554. 
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and  their  first  master  was  BaiUU  Deva  Katyuri  and  since  then  their 
descendants  havo  founded  villages  andNaken  their  names  therefrom. 
Thna  the  Shilanis,  Bhnranis,  Air&ras,  Basheris  and  Mere  are  all 
Panwirs.  They  are  Siklas  and  on  festal  occasions  make  a  point 
of  paying  reverence  to  their  weapons.  Every  third  year  there  is  a 
great  service  in  honor  of  Sikti,  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed 
by  a  subscription  amongst  the  brethren.  On  this  occasion  the 
athibali,  or  offering  of  eight  kinds  of  animals,  is  made.  The  Pan- 
wira  live  principally  by  cultivation  and  service.  Their  better 
classes  intermarry  with  Rijwars,  M&nurdls,  .Bights  and  Adhikaris, 
and  their  poorer  classes  with  Regis,  Bhojaks,  Tirwas  and  Bajetas. 
Taknlis  are  a  sept  who  claim  connection  with  the  R&wats  of  Garh- 

wal  (g.v.)  They  belong  to  the  Bhdradvdj 
gotra ,  but  know  neither  sdkha  nor  praoora. 
They  say  that  their  ancestor,  an  officer  of  Raja  Puran  Chand,1  was 
sent  to  collect  revenue  in  Danpur,  and  was  90  successful  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  village  in  jdgir  on  the  sole  condition  of  snpplyiDg  snow 
and  ice  to  the  Rdja’s  kitchen.  It  was,  however,  not  till  several 
hundred  years  after  Puran  Chand’s  time  that  the  Cband  Rajas 
approached  Danpur,  so  that  this  story  is  a  myth.  Some  Takulis 
wear  the  janeo ,  others  do  not;  but  it  is  usually  considered  respect¬ 
able  to  wear  it  in  public.  The  chief  of  the  clan  is  called  Bfirha, 
and  the  occupation  of  its  members  is  husbandry,  service,  tend¬ 
ing  cattle  and  the  like.  Their  women  weave  blankets  or  work 
in  the  fields.  They  intermarry  with  the  lower  classes  of 
Khasiya  Rfijputs,  to  whom  they  themselves  belong,  and  worship 
the  Nirriti  Sdktis  and  the  village  deities  Haru,  Chhurmal,  Kil¬ 


obaud,  LAtu,  Ac. 

The  Kairas  or  Kairhas  of  the  Krishnsisan  gotra  are  like  the  Boras 
and  call  themselves  Chauh&ns like  the  Mdbras 
and  Mers.  They  give  their  name  to  Kaira- 
rau,  which  they  colonised  at  the  same  time  that  the  Boras  took  pos¬ 
session  of  BorArau.*  They  are  also  foand  in  Kdli  Kmnaon  and  DbyA- 
nirau.  It  would  profit  little  to  record  the  different  stories  of  their 
origin,  which  are  clearly  recently  invented  for  villages  acknow¬ 
ledging  an  origin  from  a  common  anoestor,  Jftr&j,  to  whom 
they  ascribe  a  residence  as  far  apart  as  Mainpuri  is  from  Mewar. 

1  Gu,  XI.  609.  1  Gu  XI.  636. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  considering  the  Kairas  as  different  from 
other  Khasiya  Rajputs.  Still  a  curious  tradition  exists  that  the 
Chaah&ns  and  others  fought  with  and  put  down  the  Buddhists,  and 
tbat  it  was  the  descendants  of  the  purohits  of  these  anti-Bud¬ 
dhist  tribes  who  preached  the  efficacy  of  pilgrimages  to  Badrin&th 
and  Ked&rnath.  The  Bhandaris  or  Bhan&ris  also  claim,  with  the 

Bame  justice,  to  be  ChauhAns.  Thev  state 
Bh&ndins.  ,  ,  .  J 

that  their  ancestor  was  attached  to  Som 

Chand’s  establishment  in  Kiili  Kumaon  as  house-steward  and  hence 
the  name.  They  first  settled  at  Bajirakot  near  Champawat  and  oil 
the  migration  to  Alinora  received  a  plot  of  land  close  by,  on  which 
they  located  the  village  of  Bhand&rgaon  and  also  the  well  called 
Bhanddri-naula.  Another  story  is  that  they  oame  from  NepAI, 
where  also  this  caste  name  is  known,  and  this  is  the  more  probable, 
as  in  early  times  KAli  Kumaon  belonged  to  Doti.  The  Bhand&ris 
of  Nep&l  claim  to  have  oome  from  the  Konkan.  The  Kumaon 
Bhandaris  intermarry  with  all  kinds  of  R&jouts.  They  worship 
Siva  the  S&ktis,  Saim,  Huru,  Qoril,  Kalsain,  Nfigimnl,  Ghhurmal, 
Ac.,  and  believe  in  their  power  to  possess  men  and  even  animals. 
Agriculture  and  in  a  few  cases  service  are  the  occupations  of  the 
Bhandaris  of  the  present  day.  The  Kathdyats  also  olaiin  to  be 
Chauhaus  of  the  Kasyapa  gotra.  Bhima  Katliaynt  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  minister  under  the  Katyfiris,  and  his  sprite  is  worshipped 
with  them1  and  Nalu  ICathayat  was  equally  known  for  his  services 
to  Gy&n  Chand,1  and  a  descendant  of  his  became  chamberlain  to 
Trimal  Chand,3  so  that  the  clan  has  been  of  some  consideration. 
The  Ty&ri  R&jputs  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  Tiw&ri  Brahman 
and  a  Rijputni.  They  wear  three  threads  in  their  janeo  and  inter¬ 
marry  with  R&jpnts  of  other  than  iheir  own  gotra,  the  Gautam. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  Phaldakot.  The  Khardyats  are  an  old 
and  warlike  clan  in  K&li  Kumaon  who  composed  part  of  the  Chand 
force  in  the  conquest  of  Phaldakot  and  received  part  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory  in  reward.*  Phaldakot  was  then  held  by  a  tribe 
of  Burajbansi  H&jputs  called  K&this,6  whilst  a  Ghandrabansi  clan 
held  M&nkot  in  Gangoli  for  several  generations  and  their  R&otela 
descendants  are  still  there.3 

1  G«x.  XI.  SSI.  'Ibid,  6*2.  *  lbii,  560.  *  Ibid,  5*7, 

•  lkid,  637.  •  Ibid,  497,  640. 
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Other  Bijpnts 


There  »re  tome  two  hundred  and  eighty  aepts  of  RAjputs  ia 
my  lists,  but  the  great  inona  of  these  are 
simply  Kh&Biyas,  called  after  the  villages 
inhabited  by  them  or  from  some  fanciful  cause  akin  to  the 
“  canting  mottoes”  of  our  heraldry  put  forward  as  explanations 
of  family  names.  They  call  themselves  RAjputs  of  the  Bhdradv&j 
gotra,  but  really  know  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  gotra,' 
or  of  the  intricate  rules  which  govern  the  relations  of  one  gotra 
to  another.  Some  wear  the  janeo  of  three  threads,  others  of  six 
threads,  and  others  do  not  put  it  on  at  all.1  Their  occupations  are 
primarily  agriculture  and  service  nod  sometimes  trade  and  cooly- 
labour.  Some  keep  cattle  and  sell  milk  and  ghi.  They  form 
marriages  with  all  Rajputs  except  those  of  their  own  village. 
They  worship  Siva  aod  his  Saktis  and  all  the  village  gods.  They 
eat  cooked  rice  only  from  their  own  caste  or  that  of  their  purohit, 
and  when  necessary  prepare  unleavened  cakes  for  a  week’s  con¬ 
sumption  at  a  time  and  consider  them  purified  and  tit  for  consump¬ 
tion  when  touched  with  a  little  ghi.  They  are  a  simple,  frugal, 
hard-working  race,  troubling  themselves  very  little  about  anything 
outside  their  own  village,  and  ready  always  to  join  a  feast  in  honour 
of  some  of  the  sylvan  deities.  Many  of  the  septs  claim  some 
special  origin.  Thus  the  Mers  say  that  their  ancestors  made  leaf- 
platters  for  the  RAjas.  and  hence  their  name  :  the  Beriyas  used  to 
make  baskets  ;  the  Bhojaks  say  that  they  came  from  Kaugra  ;  the 
Fonjis  were  potters  ;  ShAuk&s  are  goat-butchers ;  Mahuts  were 
elephant-riders  ;  Sauna,  amongst  whom  are  members  who  wear 
the  two  kinds  of  janeo ,  and  others  who  wear  none  at  all,  and  are  out 
of  caste  as  regards  their  brethren  ;  BAriyas  are  gardeners ;  PAiks 
are  wrestlers;  the  Jainoliyas  and  Pilkholiyas  claim  to  be  MAhras  ; 
the  DArmwAls  provided  pomegranates  (ddrim)  for  the  RAja ;  the 
Muchhayas  were  fishermen  to  the  RAja  ;  the  CbalAls  were  decora¬ 
tors  ;  ThathwAls  were  jesters ;  RAjkolis  were  weavers ;  Batanniyas 
sifted  the  flonr  for  the  RAja's  kitchen ;  TatwAnis  prepared  warm  water; 


1  The  etiquette  of  the  sacred  thread  has  considerable  influence  io  questions 
of  eating  and  drinking.  To  the  Sndras,  or  those  outside  the  pale  of  Aryan  prac- 
tid^  the  thread  was  not  given,  and  if  a  Kstaatrlya  took  to  the  non- Aryan  custom 
of  making  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother  his  wife,  his  thread  was  reduced  from  six 
strands  to  three  strands.  Brahmans  ordinarily  bare  nine  strands  to  their  thread. 
BAjpnts  and  Vaisyas,  six.  All  the  three  castes  may  drink  water  brought  or 
touched  by  a  caste  wearing  a  thread  of  three  strands,  but  not  by  such  as  tha 
Bhotiyas,  Dorns,  Lfils,  IUjis,  and  the  like  who  wear  none. 
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Dyokas,  descendants  of  toinple  prostitutes,  and  Tupasis,  descendants 
of  professional  ascetics  (!)  and  hill  women.  The  Sammtils  call  them¬ 
selves  Rduas  from  Nepdl,  Nauniyas  claim  to  be  Bishts  and  the 
Ghugutiyus  claim  to  be  Chauhuns.  The  Chauriyas,  Kaln-jhun- 
diyas  aud  Harkotiyas  are  Bhotiyas  admitted  to  Rdjput  honors :  the 
Binsariyas  are  from  Binsar,  where  Siva  Bineswar  is  worshipped. 
Then  there  are  a  large  number  of  local  dans  of  the  Danavos  of 
Dtinpur,  such  as  Mahfca,  Oranga,  Jydna,  &o.  Some  of  the  jingling 
derivations  are  singular :  thus  the  Bhatrolas  are  as  ugly  as  the  bird 
of  the  same  name  :  the  ancestor  of  the  Ktilas  was  so  called  because 
he  was  as  stupid  ns  a  ‘  deaf  mau  the  Dostidlis  because  they  lived 
on  the  borders  of  Kumaon  and  Garhwdl ;  Chakanas  because  their 
ancestor  was  a  quarrelsome  person,  and  others  of  a  similar  import. 
Many  septs  are  named  from  the  villages  inhabited  by  them,  thus 
tho  Shut&rs  from  Sbutargaon  ;  Neriyas  from  Neri  ;  Shurdnis  from 
Shuruna  ;  Chaumwals  from  Ghaumu,  near  Almora  ;  Daphautis 
from  Daphautain  Gangoli ;  Garholias,  immigrants  from  Garhwdl ; 
Jtikhwtils  from  Jtikh,  Banolas  from  Banaulikot,  &c. 

Amongst  the  Baniya  class,  the  Agarwals  from  tho  plains  have 
some  importance  in  Kumaon,  and  although 
Agarwfcls.  some  account  of  them  has  been  given  else¬ 

where,1  it  will  be  interesting  to  record  that  told  by  an  intelligent 
member  of  the  community  at  Raini  Tal.  They  claim  descent  from 
R&ja  Agrasena  of  Agroha  in  the  Sirsa  district  of  the  Fanjdb,  who 
had  oiditeen  sons,  for  seventeen  of  whom  he  provided  wives  from 
the  daughters  of  the  Naga  Raja  Ydsuki  and  gave  in  addition  to 
each  a  female  slave :  hence  Bisas,  offspring  of  the  Rdja’s  daughters, 
and  Ddsas,  offspring  of  the  slave-girls.  There  is  an  additional  or 
half  got ra  for  those  who  married  by  mistake  into  the  wrong  gotra 
and  known  as  the  Gatin  gotra.  The  seventeen  lawful  gotran  of  the 
Bisaare  named  after  the  sons  thus  Sinhal,  Mangal,  Mi  tal,  Ttiyal, 
Garak,  Goyam,  Kachchhal,  Bindal,  Dhalan,  Jltal,  Jangal,  Kausal, 
Baisal,  Ntigal,  Indal,  Airan  and  Madhkal.  The  offspring  of  other 
than  the  Bfsa  and  Dasa  are  called  Ddsa-Gurakha.  The  Agarwdls 
claim  to  have  been  Rajputs,  but  failing  to  oppose  Shihtib-ud-din 
Ghori  when  he  destroyed  Agroha,  they  took  to  trade.  They  nei¬ 
ther  eat  fish  nor  flesh  nor  do  they  drink  spirits,  and  have  many 

*  Gu.  Hi,  395. 
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strict  ceremonial  observance*.  Marriage  iu  one’s  own  go lr*  is 
prohibited.  8ome  Bisas  refuse  to  eat  or  smoke  with  DAaaa  and 
GurAkhas,  bnt  sometimes  receive  a  coeonnut  hukka,  but  not  a  brass 
one.  Some  wear  the  sacred  thread  always,  others  only  on  festal 
occasions,  and  at  other  times  shut  it  up  in  a  box.  A  few  are  Saivas, 
but  the  majority  are  Vaishn&vas  or  Jainas,  and  many  worship  the 
4  unseen  god’,  4  Parameswar  nirakAr,’  and  do  not  bow  to  idols,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  4  Supreme  essenoe,  omnipotent  and  omniscient,'  re¬ 
quires  no  temple  made  with  hands,  nor  do  they  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  pilgrimages.  Most,  however,  reverence  Eurnkshetra  and  the 
Ganges.  The  eighteenth  son  of  Ugrasena  became  a  Brahman  and 
liia  descendants  eat  with  the  others.  They  address  a  Brahman  with 
the  words  4  Pranim ’  or  4  Pailagan;'  Kshatriyas  with  4  Rdm,  Rim ,’ 
4  Jaigopal  ’  and  4  Jai  Jagadirh and  others  with  ‘  Saldm,' 1  ffandagi .’ 

The  Saraugis  or  Jainas,  who  are  frequently  spoken  of  os  a  caste, 

are  named  after  the  religion  professed  by 
Ssraucli.  .  ,  .  .  °  r  ,  3 

them.1  their  temples  are  eeparate  and  con¬ 
tain  naked  images  of  their  Tirthankaras.  Their  great  teacher  was 
PArasn&th,  and  they  hold  withiu  their  pale  people  of  very  different 
origin.  They  are  very  scrupulous  in  their  ceremonial  observances 
with  a  view  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  the  slightest  living  organism; 
some  called  Bhaures  go  so  far  as  to  wear  a  bandage  over  their 
mouths  lest  anything  should  enter  by  accident.  The  bride  passes 
the  night  before  marriage  in  the  temple  of  PArasnAth.  As  a  role, 
few  of  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  orthodox  Hindu  custom  are 
observed.  The  Sahus  of  Dora  belong  to  the  BhAradvAj,  Vasishtha 

and  Kasvapa  gotraa  and  MAdhyandinlya  ti- 
kha  and  Panchpravara  pravara.  They  are 
farther  divided  into  Thulgarhiya,  Gangola,  JAkhati,  Ealibhuturiya 
and  KumAya.  These  all  eat  and  drink  together  indiscriminately, 
but  do  not  intermarry  in  the  same  gotra.  One  of  the  Sahas  was 
in  former  times  appointed  Chaudhri  of  the  Almora  bazar  with  the 
duties  of  a  Chakrdyat  or  superintendent,  and  managed  to  keep  the 
office  hereditary  in  his  family  for  some  generations,  so  that  his  des¬ 
cendants  still  call  themselves  Cbaudhris.  The  Sahus  profess  to  be 
RAjputs,  but  they  are  neither  RAjputs  nor  Vaisyas,  bnt  one  of  those 
outside  castes  difficult  to  place  correctly.  In  Eumaon,  they  claim 

>  Gaz.  Illv  407. 
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descent  from  the  Agarwals  already  noticed  and  intermarry  with 
Gosh&ins,  RAotelas,  ll&jb&rs,  Chaudhris,  MAnurAls  and  Mirftls. 
They  first  came  into  notice  when  employed  by  Rudra  Chaud  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.1  They  now  occupy  them- 
selves  with  trade  and  service*  The  Chaudhris  of  Dw4ra  Hat 

ascribe  their  origin  to  Kangra,  and  they 
still  worship  the  Kot-Kangra  Devi  of  Jw&- 
laroukhi.  They  belong  to  the  very  miscellaneous  gotra  called 
Vatsa-Bh&rgava,  to  which  all  stray  clans  belong.  The  name 
‘  Chaudhri  ’  is  given  by  courtesy  a's  in  the  plains  to  the  heads  of 
particular  occupations  amongst  the  Baniyas.  They  intermarry 
with  the  same  castes  as  the  Sahus,  whom  they  replaced  in  the  civil 
administration,  and  are  still  kanungos  in  parts  of  Kumaon.  The 

Khatris  of  Kumaon  come  from  the  plains, 
and  are  of  little  importance  either  as  to 
numbers  or  influence.  They  belong  to  the  Vatsa-Bhdrgava  gotra, 
and  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  eastern  and  western. 
The  latter  are  farther  subdivided  into  Khauna,  Mehta  and  Kapur, 
with  the  affix  Kausal,  Seth,  Ac.  They  marry  members  of  the  same 
division  outside  their  own  subdivision.  They  have  no  prejudices 
as  to  food,  and  follow  the  occupation  of  cloth-sellers,  brokers, 
money-changers,  and  occasionally  service  and  agriculture.  They 
assume  the  sacred  thread  before  twelve  years  of  age  and  generally 
follow  Hindu  customs.  They  claim  to  be  descendants  of  a  Kshat- 
riya  clan  who  were  destroyed  by  Pdrasurdma.*  Another  of  the 
doubtful  castes  is  the  K&yath.  These  perhaps  go  further  than  any 

others  in  their  attempts  at  establishing  some 
respectable  origin  for  themselves,  for  they 
claim  desaent  from  Chitragupta,  the  ‘  head-clerk  ’  or  *  recording- 
angel  ’  of  Bhagw&n  the  Creator  himself.  They  are  of  the  KAsyapa 
gotra  and  have  twelve  Bub-divisions  :8 — Srib&stah,  M&thura,  Bhat- 
nagar,  Saksena,  Suryadhvaj,  Anvashta,  Gaura,  Kama,  V&lmiki, 
AithAna,  Nigam  and  Kulasreshta.  Chitragupta  had  two  wives, 
the  first  a  Surajbansi,  from  whom  came  the  M&thura,  Saksena, 
Kama  and  Bhatnagar  subdivisions,  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
a  religious  person.  All  these  are  further  divided  into  ala ,  the 
members  of  which  cannot  marry  into  their  own  al  or  out  of  their 
'  Gas.  XI.,  860.  *  Ibid.,  IV.,  282.  3  Ibid.,  281. 
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own  subdivision.  Here  they  intermarry  with  Ninagotri  or  Kba- 
siya  Rajputs.  They  adopt  the  same  customs  and  ceremonies  as 
the  hill  Brahmans  and  Rijputs  and  wear  a  junto  of  six  threads. 
Borne  are  Saivas  and  some  are  Vaishnavas.  The  latter  avoid  fish, 
flesh  and  spirits,  but  the  former  assimilate  all  three  with  pleasnro. 
They  eat  together,  it  only  being  necessary  that  those  who  adopt  the 
leas  scrupulous  diet  should  eat  at  a  little  distance  from  their  more 
ascetic  brethren.  They  affect  clerkly  service  above  all  things,  but 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education  and  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  many  have  had  to  take  to  cultivation.  There  can 
be  little  donbt  that  their  pretensions  to  an  origin  other  than  oat- 
side  the  pale  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Rajput  races  h  ill  founded, 
and  the  position  they  have  attained  is  entirely  dne  to  their  being 
the  scribes  of  the  other  illiterate  classes  for  geberations,  Dhusars 
are  another  peculiar  clan  of  whom  there  are  both  Brahman  and 
Baniya  members.  The  yotras  are  BandlAs,  KachchblAs,  Bachhlds, 
Ac.,  and  are  the  same  for  the  two  divisions.  They  say  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Dhosi  hill  near  NArnaul,  where  their 
ancestor  Chimand  practiced  austerities.  Their  head -quarters  are 
still  at  Rewari  in  the  Gurgaon  district  of  the  PanjAb.  Chimand 
married  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  K&shi  (Benares),  and  hence 
Dhusars.  The  practices  of  both  Brahman  and  Baniya  Dhusars 
are  the  same,  and  in  one  point  both  differ  from  ordinary 
Hindus.  They  take  their  food  before  puja  or  morning  prayer, 
whilst  ordinarily  all  perform  their  puja  first  and  then  eat.  Of 
late  years,  however,  they  have  begun  to  adopt  the  more  orthodox 
custom.  They  do  not  eat  animal  or  other  prohibited  food,  nor  do 
they  drink  spirits.  They  worship  the  orthodox  deities  aud  consi¬ 
der  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  as  one  god  under  different  forms. 
The  Brahman  Dhusar  marries  with  hi:.  caste-fellows  and  the  Ba¬ 
niya  Dhusars  with  Baniya  Dhusars,  avoiding  always  the  same  gotra 
or  a  family  having  the  same  favourite  deity.  Their  occupation  is 
trade,  service,  and  sometimes  husbandry. 

The  most  important  of  “  the  other  castes  ”  of  the  census  tables 
is  the  Doms  or  Dums,  the  serfs  of  the  Kba- 
Dsm@  siya  race  in  Kumaon,  GarhwAl,  aud  along 

the  hills  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  Indus  valley.  In  the  tables  of 
1872,  they  are  chiefly  entered  according  to  their  occupations,  only 
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7,331  being  entered  as  Doms,  but  in  the  1881  census  theyare  all 
more  correctly  shown  as  Doms  and  number  104,936  souls.  Ac* 
cording  to  popular  estimation,  they  are  divided  iuto  four  grades, 
all  equally  impure  and  outside  ordinary  caste  life,  but  furnishing 
certain  distinctions  from  occupation  and  the  like  which  bring  up 
the  first  grade  very  close  to  the  lower  forms  of  Rajput  clans  and 
these  again  connect  with  Brahmans,  so  that  no  link  in  the  chain  of 
social  distinction  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  is  wanting. 
To  the  first  class  belong  the  Kolis,  Tamotas,  Lohlrs,  Ors,  &c., 
numbering  about  44.000  souls  in  1872  : — 

1.  The  Kolis  of  Kumaon  were  returned  at  14,209  in  1872  and 
are  cloth-weavers  and  agriculturists.  They. keep  gai~dangar}  or  all 
kinds  of  animals,  pigs  and  poultry. 

2.  The  Loh&rs  or  Lwars,  numbering  18,688  in  1872,  are  the 
blacksmiths  of  Kumaon,  and  are  to  bo  fonnd  in  every  part  of  the 
district  either  as  blacksmiths,  when  they  usually  receive  some 
service  land  {Utandela),  or  cultivators.  The  Tirwas  (Sikalgars)  ,or 
cleaners  of  arms,  appear  to  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  The  Tamtas  or  Tamotas  are  the  Thatheras  or  braziers  of  the 
plains  and  numbered  140. 

4.  Orb  or  Ors,  to  whom  belong  both  carpenters,  masons  and 
stoue'eutters  and  similar  trades,  numbering  about  11,000  in  1872. 
They  include  B&res  or  quarrymen. 

5.  Dbiris  are  Khasiyas  degraded  for  caste  offences. 

To  the  second  class  belong  Ihe  Ruriyas,  Chimyaras,  A  gar  is, 
Pahris,  Bhuls. 

6.  The  Ruriyas  manufacture  baskets  of  all  kinds  from  the 
ningul  or  hill  bambu  and  mattiug,  and  are  also  cultivators.  They 
include  the  Bansphor  and  Baruris  or  Bairis  of  the  census  reports. 

7.  The  Chimyaras  are  turners  aud  make  wooden  vessels  for 
milk  and  household  purposes. 

8.  The  Agaris  are  miners  and  ore-smelters  and  give  their  name 
to  patli  Agar  in  the  Ruingarh  valley.  They  numbered  806  sonls 
in  1872.  They  many  with  Ors  and  do  not  wear  the  janen  nor 
have  they  gotras,  but  of  late  years,  as  they  have  increased  in  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity,  they  have  begun  to  assume  respectability  by  pro¬ 
fessing  many  of  the  purificatory  observances  of  the  better  classes 
and  are  fast  becoming  Hindu ited.  They  eat  animal  food  except 
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pork  and  beef,  and  from  any  elate  except  the  lowest  class  of  Dorns 
For  oenturies  they  were  the  serfs  of  the  mines,  bat  of  late  years 
have  found  far  more  remunerative  occupation  in  road-making,  and 
some  are  now  wealthy  men  and  good  cultivators. 

9.  Pahris  ere  the  village  messengers  and  factotums  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  goraiti  of  tho  plains.  They  do  all  the  odd  jobs  about  vil¬ 
lages,  collect  supplies  and  coolies,  and  act  as  aids  to  the  head-man. 
They  rooeive  dues  and  a  small  rent-free  Held,  of  which  they  cannot 
dispose.  Land  given  to  village  Dorns  for  service  iB  called  khandela 
and  the  possessor  Khnndeluwa. 

10.  Bhuls  represent  the  Telis  or  oil-presaers  of  the  plains, 
but  are  also  cultivators.  They  include  the  Baryas,  and  like  all  the 
rest  keep  pigs  and  poultry.  They  numbered  9,692  in  1872. 

The  third  class  comprises  Chain&rs,  Mochis,  Bukhuriyas,  and 
perhaps  Dhdnas  and  H&ndkiyaa. 

11.  Ghainirs  or  tanuers  and  Mochis  or  leather- work  era  have 
assigned  to  them  the  plains  appellations  designating  their  crafts. 
They  call  themselves  Bairsnwas.  They  numbered  2,323  in  1672 
and  6,974  in  1881. 

12.  Bukhnriyas  are  grooms  chiefly  employed  by  the  UAjas 
and  are  few  in  number. 

13.  Dhunas  are  cotton-cleaners  and  are  few  in  number  and 
occur  only  in  the  towns. 

14.  H&ndkiyas  are  potters  and  represent  the  Kumlmrs  of  the 
plains.  They  are  few  in  number. 

The  fourth  class  comprises  the  vagrant  tribes  of  musicians,  dan¬ 
cers,  jugglers,  acrobats,  &c.,  and  include  the  B&di,  Hurkiya,  Darzi, 
Dholi,  Dumjogi  aud  Bh&nd. 

15.  The  B&di  is  the  village  musician  and  acrobat.  Some  ac¬ 
count  of  him  has  already  beeu  given1  and  iu  addition  to  his  juggling 
feats,  he  prepares  and  sells  flesh  and  wanders  about  bogging  from 
village  to  village,  usually  an  unwelcome  guest,  for  he  often  appro¬ 
priates  what  he  wants,  and  when  not  satisfied  with  a  gift,  abuses  the 
giver.  He  also  catches  fish  and  birds  and  keeps  pigs  aud  poultry. 

16.  The  Hurkiya  plays  on  a  sort  of  drum  ( hurka )  and  the 
females  dance  and  prostitute  themselves.  To  this  class  also  belong 
the  Bhands,  some  of  whom  are  Musalmuns. 

>  Gas,  XI.,  834. 
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17.  The  Darzi  class,  also  called  Aaji,  are  tailors  and  also  culti¬ 
vators  and  labourers.  To  the  same  subdivision  belong  tbe  Dholis, 
who  play  on  the  dholak,  a  sort  of  drum,  tell  stories,  act  as  drum¬ 
mers  and  exorcists  of  evil  spirits.  Some  few  are  onltivators. 

18.  The  Ddmjogis  are  beggars,  and  a  few  of  late  years  have 
become  cultivators. 

\ 

The  portion  of  the  village  site  assigned  to  Dorns  is  known  as 
Domaura  or  Domtola,  like  the  Ghamrauti  of  the  plains’  villages. 

The  name  HAliya  was  given  to  those  employed  as  ploughmen, 
from  ‘  haly ’  ‘  a  plough,’  and,  up  to  1840,  he  and  his  family  oould  be 
sold  with  or  without  the  land.  The  Chyora  or  domestic  slave  lived 
on  bis  master’s  meals,  and  had  to  obey  every  order  and  eat  the 
leavings  of  his  master’s  enclosure.  He  and  his  family  could  be 
sold  or  given  away  without  any  reason  assigned,  though  he  were  a 
Khnsiya  who  had  from  poverty  voluntarily  become  a  Chyora. 
Hone  of  the  other  Doms  could  be  sold,  though  each  wub  obliged  to 
do  service  for  the  villagers  according  to  the  trade  or  occupation 
he  practised,  but  was  entitled  to  receive  a  present  in  return.  At 
other  times  they  could  dispose  of  their  services  as  they  pleased. 
The  first  and  second  classes  intermarry,  and  the  third  and 
fourth.  Sangtardshi  is  the  trade  of  stone-cutting,  not  a  caste,  and 
may  bo  followed  by  any  caste  from  RAjputs  to  Doms;  stone-cutters 
are  also  called  Dompbors.  Tbe  Doras,  like  all  the  others,  claim  an 
exalted  origin  and  say  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  Brahman 
named  Gorakhndth  and  were  turned  out  of  caste  for  eating  forbid¬ 
den  food.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  no  pretensions  to 
such  an  origin.  They  are  simply  tbe  hereditary  slaves  of  the  Kha- 
siyas,  and  are  only  found  with  them  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  scavenger  Doms  of  the  plains.  Their  montane  and  non-Brah- 
manicnl  origin  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  names  of  the  deities 
worshipped  by  them:  Gangauath,  Bholandth,  Masdn,  Kbabish, 
Goril,  Kshetrpdl,  Saim,  Airi,  Kalbisht  or  Kaluwa,  Cbaumu,  Ba- 
dhdn,  Haru,  LAtu,  Bheliya,  the  Katyuri  Rajas,  Runiya,  BAlcban, 
Kalchanbhausi,  Chliurmal  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  noticed  else¬ 
where.1  Most  of  these  gods,  goddesses  and  deified  mortals  are 
known  under  tbe  generic  name  bhiit-pret  These  too  possess  their 
followers  and  cause  them  to  dance  and  leap  and  cry  out  and  throw 
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ashes  on  their  heads  and  heat  themselves  with  nettles.  They  eat 
greedily  of  uncooked  rice  and  split  pulse  and  altogether  appear 
demented.  Their  relatives  then  call  in  the  aid  of  tho  Dholi  or 
B&di  as  an  exorcist  and  offer  at  the  nearest  shrine  of  the  demon 
said  to  possess  the  patient  some  of  the  following  articles: — whole 
pulse  or  rice,  cooked  rice  and  ddl,  goat's  dung,  roli  red  paste  from 
the  fruit  of  Alallotus  phillipinentit ,  tinddr  (cinnabar),  white,  yellow, 
red  or  blue  cloth;  halwa  or  batata  (sweetmeats),  tupdri  (betel), 
spices,  couries,  dugdni  (copper  pice),  cocoanuts,  nails,  iron 
tridents,  milk  or  curds.  Young  inale  buffaloes  and  goats,  fowls 
and  pigs  are  also  offered.  The  shrine  ( mar  hi )  is  usually  placed  on 
a  ridge  or  eminence  and  is  composed  of  two  to  four  or  ten  to  fifteen 
stones  placed  upright  with  a  flagstone  on  the  top.  Within  is  a 
stono  or  a  carving  taken  from  some  other  temple  to  represent  the 
god,  and  to  this  offeriugs  are  made  on  feast  days.  The  atone  is 
often  placed  in  a  corner  within  the  house  or  on  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  (heuce  called  dhuri).  At  births,  marriages,  when  building  a 
house  or  entering  on  any  speculation  or  returning  successful  from 
a  suit  in  court,  offerings  are  made  to  the  stone  as  representative  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  house  or  clan. 

Dorns  do  not  wear  the  sacred  thread  or  the  bracelet  (rdiki),  nor 
do  they  have  caste  marks,  or  wear,  as  a  rule,  the  tikha  or  top-kot ;  bat 
on  holidays  they  make  a  mark  with  roli,  and  in  a  rough  way  imi¬ 
tate  the  customs  of  the  better  classes,  especially  those  that  have 
made  money  in  their  contracts  with  Government.  Their  trdddht 
when  made  at  all  are  performed  on  the  amdwas  or  last  day  of  the 
kanyagat  or  dark-half  of  Ku6r.  The  sister's  son,  younger  sister’s 
husband,  or  son-in-law  act  as  Brahmans  on  the  occasion  and  receive 

7  l 

gifts  as  such.  Dorns  eat  the  flesh  of  all  animals  and  use  their 
skins,  and  Sat  food  from  all  classes  except.  Bhangis,  Musalmkns  and 
Christians.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  marriage.  When  an  elder 
brother  dies  the  younger  takes  the  widow  to  wife,  whether  she  has 
had  children  or  not :  hence  the  proverb, — ‘  inal  bhir  udharx  bar 
talai  bhir  nun  onchlu  ‘  When  the  upper  walls  fall  they  oome  on 
the  lower  wall.’  When  the  elder  brother  dies  the  burthen  falls  on 
the  younger.  The  elder  brother,  however,  cannot  take  to  wife  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  youdger  brother,  and  contracts  a  stain  if 
even  her  shadow  crosses  his  path.  He  transfers  her  to  some  other 
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of  the  brotherhood  ;  bat  during  the  lifetime  of  her  second  husband, 
if  he  or  she  be  dissatisfied,  another  in  ay  take  her  by  paying  the 
cost  of  her  marriage.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times.  The 
prohibited  degrees  are  only  a  daughter,  sister,  unale,  aunt,  brother, 
and  those  they  cannot  eat  or  smoke  with.  Many  bring  up  their 
daughters  as  prostitutes  and  teach  them  for  this  purpose.  These 
are  nsnally  frequented  by  Musalm&ns  and  European  soldiers,  and 
the  offspring  may  follow  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  clans  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  singular  N4yaks  or  Naiks,  whose  pretty  village  in  the  Hfimgarh 

valley  and  settlements  at  Haldwani  are  so 
cleanly  and  striking.  They  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  wars  of  Bh&rati  Chand  with  Doti,  when  the  first  staud 
ing  armies  in  Eumaon  toob  the  field,  and  the  soldiers  contracted 
temporary  alliances  with  the  women  of  the  plaoe,  whose  descendants 
became  known  as  Kbatakw&laa  and  eventually  Nayaks  from  the 
Sanskrit  nayakd ,  a  *  mistress.’  The  offspring  of  these  professional 
prostitutes,  if  a  male,  is  called  ‘N&yak,’  and  if  a  female  1  Pata,’ 
*  one  who  ha9  fallen.’  They  soon  became  celebrated  all  over  India,  and 
in  1554  A.D.  Sher  Shah  undertook  the  siege  of  Kalinjur  to  secure 
possession  of  a  P&ti  kept  by  Kirat  Singh.1  Notwithstanding  their 
origin,  the  Nayaks  contrive  to  belong  to  that  well-abused  gotra > 
the  Bh&radvaj,  and  to  the  great  mid<Hind  sdkha.  They  even  wear 
the  sacred  thread,  though  with  only  three  strands  like  the  common 
Khasiya.  They  marry  their  sons  into  Bajput  families  on  paying' 
a  considerable  sum,  bat  devote  all  their  daughters  to  prostitution. 
Niyaks  live  by  cultivation  and  trade,  and  their  villages  in  the  B ha- 
bar  are  amongst  the  best.  The  son  can  succeed  to  the  property  of 
his  uncle  and  the  daughters  can  leave  their  property  to  any  rela¬ 
tive.  If  a  daughter  has  a  son,  he  performs  her  funeral  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  if  not,  her  brother  performs  them.  They  are  attached  to  the 
left-band  S&kta  ceremonial,  and  eat  animal  food,  and  are,  strange  to 
**y>  reported  as  being  carefol  in  ceremonial  observances.  They 
have  a  story  of  their  own  of  a  brother  and  sister  going  on  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Badrinkth,  and  the  latter  falling  into  evil  ways  •  bat  the  ac¬ 
count  first  given  is  the  more  probable,  and  has  better  evidence  to 
rapport  it.* 
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The  census  or  1872  records  145  Ahars  iu  Kumaon  and  that  of 
Id81  gives  2,393  in  the  Tarii.  They  are 
purely  a  plains  tribe,  whoeke  out  their  pro- 
feaaional  livelihood  of  robbery  and  cattle-tendiog  by  just  enough 
cultivation  to  support  themselves  throughout  the  year.1  Ahirs, 
too,  in  1811  numbered  809  in  Kumaon  and  1,754  in  the  Tarii. 
A)lirJ  These  too  are  professional  cattle-breeders* 

So  also  are  Garariyas,  who  numbered  695  in 
Kumaon  aud  2,572  iu  the  Tarii.  The  latter  are  sheep  and  goat 
teuders  aud  weave  blankets.  Barhais  are  Chamkr  carpenters  from 
the  plains  and  numbered  309  in  Kumaon  and  1,458  in  the  Tar&i : 
they  represent  the  Dom  carpenters  of  the  hills.  The  Bhangis  or 
Biuingii  sweepers  nnmhered  1,262  in  Knmaon,  292 

in  Garbw&l,  and  2, 1 64  in  the  Tarki.  Some 
call  themselves  sons  of  Valmiki,  the  writer  of  the  Rdmdyana,  their 
ancestor  being  inode  a  sweeper  through  ignorance,  and  others  say 
that  they  were  prisoners  taken  in  the  wars  between  Kumaon  and 
Garhwdl  and  made  to  do  sweepers’  work.  When  the  Musalm&ns 
entered  India,  a  section  became  converts  and  were  called  Shaikh 
Mehtars,  whilst  the  remainder  continued  Hindus  and  are  called  L4I 
Begi  from  a  great  guru  of  theirs.  They  still  call  their  purohits  L4I 
Gurus  and  circumambulate  the  fire-altar  at  marriages.  L41  Begis 
are  divided  into  Jhandes,  Multanis,  Blierwits,  Saudes,  Ac.,  divisions 
which  are  looked  upon  as  gotras  in  marriage  oeremonies.  They 
have  no  caste  prejudices  and  eat  from  all  classes  except  low-caste 
Hindus.  Any  member  becoming  a  Musalmkn  or  a  Christian  be¬ 
comes  ipso  facto  out  of  caste.  Bliits  number  269  in  Kumaon  and 

313  in  the  Tarki.  They  profess  to  be  genea- 
Dh4tl'  logists  and  minstrels,  but  really  belong  to 

the  ‘  sturdy  beggar’  class,  at  least  such  as  have  not  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  agriculture.  They  have  a  bad  reputation.  There  are 

about  fifty  Dhknaks  in  the  Tarki,  a  low 
Dhtaaks.  caste  who  live  by  fowling  and  thieving,  akin 

to  the  Aheriyas  and  Baheliyas,  both  of  whom  are  also  represented  in 
the  tract  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  In  1872  there  were  1,533 
Baheliyas  in  the  Kumaon  Division.  In  1881  there  were  491  Dhobi* 

1  Gas,  II.,  39*.  *  76W,  IV.,  S*T. 
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in  Knmaoi),  18  in  Garbwil,  and  1 ,262  in  the  Tar&i.  These  are  pro- 

bably  all  CbamAr  washermen  from  the  plains. 
Those  settled  in  the  hills  are  considered  a 
little  higher  than  the  Doms  and  even  intermarry  with  low-class 
Rijputs  if  they  have  taken  to  agriculture  ;  but,  as  a  rale,  they  form 
connections  with  their  brothren  from  the  plains  who  come  np  to 
take  service  at  the  different  stations.  The  villagers  wash  their  own 
clothes  for  themselves,  and  the  Dhobi  is  not  such  a  necessary  part 
of  the  establishment  as  in  the  plains..  Those  that  have  settled  in 
the  hills  follow  the  Khasiyas  in  their  worship  of  the  Snktis  and 


village  deities. 

The  census  records  in  1881  give  24  Giijars  in  Kumaon  and 


Gtijara,  J&ta. 


1,056  in  the  Tarii,  all  are  occupied  in 
tending  cattle,  and  have  a  bad  reputation  here 


as  cattle-stenlers.  The  same  returns  show  66  Jits  in  Kumaon  and 


1,438  in 
grazing. 

Kahira. 


the  Tarii,  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 
KAchhis  nuntber  54  in  Kumaon  and  966  in  the  Tarii, 
and  Kahirs  number  363  in  Kumaon  and 
8,722  in  the  Tarii.  The  former  are  cultivators, 


and  the  latter  are  both  cultivators  and  in  service.  The  Kaburs  are 


divided  into  twelve  classes,  which  they  regard  as  gotran  for  mar¬ 
riage  arrangements  : — Rawanis,  Qhaniks,  Gariyas,  Kharwiras,  and 
N&wars  are  litter  and  palki  bearers,  and  also  act  as  scullions  and 
attendants :  Bathmas  follow  the  same  occupations,  but  are  also 
grain-parchers  ;  Dhlmars  add  to  them  the  trade  of  fishermen  ; 
Mallihs  that  of  boatmen  ;  To  ribas  and  Bots  that  of  greengrocers 
and  cultivators,  and  Baris  that  of  basket-makers.  The  Kahirs 


intermarry  amongst  themselves,  avoiding,  however,  the  same  clan. 
They  will  eat  food  from  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  and 
they  worship  the  Panoh  Pandavas,  Niriyan,  the  S&ktis,  Guru  Rim 
RAi,  Dodiya  Siddh,  and  Hanumin.  Their  hereditary  trade  of 
palanquin-bearers  is  usurped  in  these  hills  by  various  oastes, 
including  Brahmans,  Rijputs,  and  Doms.  Bat  there  are,  indeed, 
few  castes  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  who  adhere  strictly  to  their 
hereditary  occupations.  One  Brahman  is  a  cultivator,  his  brother 
carries  a  palanquin,  and  a  third  brother  is  perhaps  a  professional 
b*gg*r  or  a  temple  priest.  All  the  above  are  castes  from  the 
plains. 
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There  were  eight  KalwArs  in  Knmeon  and  566  io  the  TarAi  in 
1881,  and  53*  Katbiks  in  Kumaon  and  133 
in  the  Tarii.  The  former  are  distillers  and 
vendors  of  spirits  and  the  latter  are  swine- breeders  and  ponltrjr 
keepers,  found  chiefly  in  the  KAshipur  and  Jasper  parganohs.  There 
were  129  Koris  in  KnmaOn  and  718  in  the  TarAi  and  437  Kamhirs 
in  Kumaon  and  39  in  GarhwAl :  the  former  are  cultivators  and  the 
latter  are  potters,  and  must  inolode  many  of  the  Dorn  HAndkiyas. 
There  are  a  few  Kurmis  and  Lodhs  in  the  hills,  bat  in  the  TarAi  the 


former  numbered  0,020  in  1881  and  the  latter  4,508.  The  former 
are  pre-eminently  coolies  and  cultivators  and  very  few  live  in 
the  hills.  In  the  BhAbar  and  Tarii,  the  Kurmis  are  nnmerons, 
and  are  represented  in  the  hills  by  the  Bauns  or  Shanns.  The 
Shauns  will  do  any  kind  of  labourers’  work,  but  refuse  to  carry 
palanquins  and  similar  conveyances.  Their  principal  occupation  it 
mining,  and  the  reason  they  give  for  not  carrying  litters  is  that 
all  castes  will  not  drink  water  from  their  hands  though  drinking 
it  from  the  hands  of  Kahars.  Lodhs  are  agricultural  labourers 
and  like  the  preceding  a  plains  tribe.  ChamAr  blacksmiths  known 
as  LohArs  are  common  in  the  TarAi  (2,471).  MAlis  or  gardeners 
numbered  2,214  in  Kumaon  and  6,564  in  the  TarAi.  They  are 
chiefly  market  gardeners  rather  than  cultivators,  and  belong  to 
the  plains.  NAis  or  barbers  numbered  605  in  Kumaon  and  1,549 
in  the  Tarai.  They  have  their  gotraa  like  the  better  classes  and 
here  belong  to  the  Chanwal,  KAsyapa,  and  BhAradvAj.  They 
eat  from  the  hands  of  the  threo  upper  classes,  but  these  will  not 
take  in  return  water  from  them.  They  follow  their  own  trade  and 
agriculture  and  also  service.  They  marry  into  their  own  claas 
avoiding  their  own  gotra.  There  are  some  PAsis  in  Kumaon  and 
the  BhAbar.  The  SonAra  numbered  2,211  iu  Kumaon  and  922  in 
the  Tarai  They  are  workers  in  the  precious  metals  by  trade  and 
bear  a  bad  reputation.  Some  are  agriculturists.  Their  gt>treu  are 
the  Bhauma,  Kasyapa,  and  BbAradvaj.  Some  call  themselves 
Baniyas,  others  Rajputs.  They  intermarry  with  Khasiya  Bfyputs, 
but  few  of  the  latter,  however,  take  daughters  from  them.  They 
worship  the  Saktis  and  village  deities,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  considered 
undesirable  neighbours  in  a  village.  Bhurjis  or  Bharbhunjas  (or 
grain- parchers)  are  cultivators  in  Kumaon,  though  a  few  follow 
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their  caste  occupation  :  only  nino  were  recorded  iu  1881  in  Kumaon 
and  948  in  the  Tarii.  Banjtrai  are  nomadic  grain-carriers  and 
merchants,  found  in  the  BliAbar  travelling  with  pack-bullocks  and 
ponies  and  transporting  grain,  salt,  and  other  commodities  from  one 
mart  to  another.  Banjaras  are  both  Hindua  and  Musalin&ns.  To 
the  former  belong  the  Lamw&ns  and  L4da»is.  The  Lamw&ns 
sometimes  settle  down  as  cultivators,  but  the  IAdduis  are  carriers 
only.  All  other  castes  engage  in  the  same  occupation,  B&nsiyas 
are  a  low  class  living  on  wild  animals  and  wild  fruits  eked  out  by 
thieving.  They  are  found  in  the  Bh&bar  and  Tar6i,  and  are  said  to 
eatsnakes,  rats,  and  dogs.  The  Nats  or  gipsies  are  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  but  very  seldom  within  them  where  the  Doni 
Hurkiyas  and  B&dis  take  their  place.  Tainoiis  or  pftn-sellers 
may  be  Vaisyas,  or  indeed,  any  other  caste,  and  the  term 
should  be  considered  as  representing  a  trade.  Patwas  are 
Musalm&ns  and  Hindus,  and  manufacture  Ino  armlets  for  men 
(anant)  and  women  (dor),  bead  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Any 
caste  may  engage  in  this  occupation,  whioh  should  be  expunged 
from  the  list  of  castes. 


Some  account  of  the  Rojis  has  already  been  given  and. they 


Rajis,  Luis,  R&ots. 


have  been  identified  with  the  Rdjva-Kirdtas 
of  the  Pur6nas.‘  To  what  has  been 


recorded  may  be  added  the  following  facts  : — The  name  of  one  of 
the  favourite  objects  of  worship  with  the  Rajis  is  Klmddi,  a  name 
that  has  no  connection  with  the  Musalmin  name  for  ‘  god.’  They 
do  not  marry  within  three  generations,  and  as  a  rnle  no  money  is 
given  for  a  bride.  The  Askot  R&jis  have,  however,  taken  to  this 
praotice,  and  under  the  pretence  of  contributions  for  worship  of 
the  family  deity  receive  money  for  their  daughters  and  the  Ohau- 
garkha  Rdjis  accordingly  look  down  on  them.  They  wear  the  aikha 
or  tuft  of  hair  like  other  Hindus.  In  accordance  with  their  preten¬ 
sions  to  royal  origin  when  they  visit  a  R&ja,  they  sit  down  olose  to 
him  and  call  him  bhdo  or  younger  brother  and  the  Rdni  bxodri 
whilst  they  themselves  expect  to  be  addressed  as  dajyu  or  elder  bro¬ 
ther.  Above  Barmdeo  there  arc  several  villages  inhabited  by  Ldls,* 
and  in  Chhakhita  a  few  villages  are  occupied  by  R&ots  or  Rdwats, 
who  lay  the  same  claim  to  royal  origin,  and  are  believed  to  be  akin 
1  Gas.,  XL,  370,  899,  888,  305-88,  *  Ibid,  348, 589. 
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to  the  Rijis  and  the  R&uttas  of  inscriptions.1  The  L61s  have  late¬ 
ly  taken  to  wear  the  sacred  thread,  but  tbe  Riots  do  not  assume 
it.  Now-a-daya  both  call  themselves  Rijpnts.  The  Ldls  are 
probably  connected  with  Lola,  a  country  mentioned  in  tbe  list 
^iven  in  the  Vardha-sanhita* 

A  few  words  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  people  themselves. 
Raper  in  1803  writes : — 

”  Their  customs,  manners,  and  dress  display  a  much  greater  advancement 

towards  civilisation  than  those  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Dress,  houaw.  „  .  ...  ,  .  ..... 

Garhwilla,  whose  country,  although  It  be  cooeidered 

more  sacred  from  its  beieg  the  seat  of  many  holy  places  of  pilgrimage,  does  not 
hold  forth  equal  advantages  for  colonisation.  The  natives  of  Kumaon  are  in  their 
person  slender,  of  the  middling  site,  and  their  oomplexlons  are  rather  dark.  Their 
dress  differs  little  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  excepting 
instead  of  a  turban,  they  generally  wear  a  round  cotton  cap.  It  is  rather  onaom- 
mou  to  see  an  inhabitant  of  Kumaon  appear  in  a  drees  of  home-span  materials 
of  bemp  or  wool.  All  their  garments  are  made  of  cotton,  end  this  general 
of  e  foreign  manufacture  which  may  be  considered  another  proof  of  refinement, 
does  not  form  one  of  the  least  striking  differences  in  the  appesranoas  of  the 
natives  of  this  country  and  Oarhwfil.  In  forming  an  outline  of  the  charaoter  of 
the  Kuinnonis,  one  would  be  led  to  represent  them  ea  a  mild,  inert  people,  free 
from  any  glaring  vices,  and  possessed  only  of  negative  virtues.  Indolence  wonld 
appear  to  be  a  prominent  trait  in  their  charaoter,  if  we  judge  of  the  men  by  the 
part  they  take  in  their  egrionltnnl  pursuits.  The  laboers  of  the  field  are  con¬ 
ducted  ohiefly  by  the  female  sax,  while  the  household  affairs  are  nnder  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  men.  This  unnatural  division  of  labour  has  given  rise  to  po¬ 
lygamy,  whioh  ia  very  generally  resorted  to  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  ;  moat 
of  them  taking  as  many  wives  as  they  can  procure  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
to  them  the  drudgery  of  the  field.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bhotiyas  and  Dorns,  the  population  is  generally 
characterised  by  the  same  oast  of  ooantenanee,  lank,  and  with  prominent  feat  a  rue. 
In  the  northern  pargsashe  tho  frame  is  shorter  and  atouter,  and  the  complexion 
comparatively  fair :  in  the  southern,  the  stature  is  taller,  the  figure  sparer  and 
the  complexion  sallow.  The  children  of  both  sexes  are  generally  pretty  ;  hut  as 
adolescence  approaches,  the  boys  become  course-looking  and  hard-featured,  while 
the  girls,  condemned  by  custom  and  necessity  to  toil  and  exposure  to  the  waa- 
ther,  become  early  broken  down  and  haggard,  and  as  age  advances,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  extreme  ngliness.  Women  in  easy  cireumstanoas,  and  allowed  more 
indulgences,  are  represented  to  be  invariably  fair,  and  sometimes  handsome. 
The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  primitive,  consisting  of  a  blanket  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  slower  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  girt  round  the  waist  by  a  kamarband  of  ootton  or  hemp.  Beneath  the 
blanket  is  a  dhoti  or  brecch-cioth,  kept  np  by  means  of  a  string  ronod  the 
waist.  The  head-dress  is  a  thick  wobllen  cap.  The  legs  and  arms  are  nncoTcred, 

'  Gas,  XI,  517.  'Ibid,  35*. 
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except  in  very  cold  weather,  when  t routers  of  blanket-stuff  are  worn.  Women 
wear  a  sort  of  bodice  as  well  as  the  blanket,  which  they  allow  to  hang  down  *.o 
the  heele :  to  these  ie  added  a  email  eaarf.  Their  noses  and  ears  are  distended 
with  lings  of  metal,  precious  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  means  ;  sad  the 
silver  bracelets  and  anklets  which  they  generally  wear,  contrast  singularly  with 
the  poverty  of  their  attire.  Those  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plains  assimilate 
their  dress  to  that  of  the  population  there.  Traill  thus  sums  up  their  charac 
ter  i— “  Honest,  sober,  frogal,  patient  uuder  fatigues  and  privations,  hospitable, 
good-humoured,  open,  and  usually  sincere  iu  their  address,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  extremely  iudolent,  fickle,  easily  led  sway  by  the  counsel  of  others,  busty 
in  pursuing  the  dictates  of  passion,  even  fe  their  own  immediate  detriment, 
envious  of  eaoh  other,  jealous  of  strangers,  capable  of  equivocation  aud  petty 
cunning,  and  lastly,  grossly  superstitions.  To  personal  courage  the  lower  order 
makes  no  pretensions.  The  high  Rajput  families,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
descended  from  western  adventurers,  are  in  no  way  deficient  in  the  inherent  spirit 
of  their  race.  Conjugal  affection  has  scarcely  any  existence  ia  the  hills  :  wives 
are  universally  considered  and  treated  as  part  of  the  live-stock  ;  and  little  or  no 
importance  is  attached  to  the  breach  of  female  chastity,  excepting  when  the 
prejudices  of  caste  may  thereby  be  compromised.  To  their  children,  however, 
they  evince  strong  affection.”  ”  Of  the  honesty  of  the  hill  people  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given.  Property  of  every  kind  is  left  exposed  in  every  way 
without  fear  aud  without  loss.”  It  would  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  parts  of 
this  description  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  reputation  of  the  people  for 
tome  of  the  good  qualities  ascribed  to  them,  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Ileber,  who  writes:—”  Of  the  lnhabiteuts  everbody  seems  to  speak  well.  They  are, 
indeed,  dirty  to  a  degree  which  I  never  sew  among  the  Hindus,  and  extremely 
averse  to  any  improvement  in  thdr  rude  and  inefficient  agriculture  j  but  they  are 
honest,  peaceable,  and  cheerful,  and  in  the  species  of  labour  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  extremely  diligent.” 

The  villages  or  gons  in  Kumaon  present  a  neat  appearance 

from  a  distance,  but  on  closer  examination 

Habitation.  ,  .  .  .  ...  , 

this  impression  is  entirely  effaced  by  the 

filthy  accumulations  in  and  around  tho  dwelling  house.  The 
house  ( ghar  or  kdro)  consists  of  the  lower  story  {goth)  used  for 
housing  the  cattle  with  a  slight  verandah  ( gotlimal ).  The  first 
floor  ( majhyalo )  has  a  verandah  in  front,  which  if  open  is  called 
chhajo,  and  if  closed  is  known  as  chdk.  This  runs  along  the  whole 
front  of  tho  house,  and  as  this  is  generally  long,  the  veraudah  often 
runs  to  upwards  of  sixty  feet.  Sometimes  there  is  a  third  story 
called  pand.  Tho  back  part  of  the  house  is  usually  shut  up  en¬ 
tirely.  The  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  the  roof  (pal  ho)  of  slates. 
The  door  is  called  kholi ;  a  room,  khand ;  the  front  or  recoption  room, 
tiwari ;  oourtyard,  angan  or  chauk ;  a  large  coarfcyard  uldngan  or 
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patdngan  ;  the  space  behind  (lie  bouse  kuriya ;  a  row  of  houses  toge¬ 
ther,  bdkhal  or  kholo ;  houses  in  s  separate  cluster  tdudy  and  woodeu 
raised  place  for  sitting  on  in  the  evening  ehaunro.  The  cattle-path 
js  called  gauno,  and  that  for  the  people  bdto.  The  road  through  the 
village  is  commonly  a  stone  causeway  about  two  feet  broad,  and 
three  or  four  high  running  through  the  centre  of  the  street,  from 
which  there  are  small  raised  paths  leading  to  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  different  houses  and  forming  with  the  central  parapet 
a  kind  of  compound  or  enclosure  for  the  cattle.  Bo  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  neatness  within  these  enclosures,  that  they  may  be 
considered  merely  as  nurseries  for  manure.  This  disregard  to 
cleanliness  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  fevers 
which  are  very  prevalent  during  the  hot  months.  The  inside  of  the 
habitations  keep  pace  with  the  exterior  and  appear  equally  ill- 
arranged  for  health  or  convenience,  the  apartments  being  very  low, 
dark,  and  confined. 

Some  of  the  phrases  mod  in  connection  with  the  land  may  be  noticed  here. 
toldon  or  lowland  usually  irrigable,  ttra,  *(ra,  Mon  or  pdnikhtt,  irrigated  load;  npa- 
rdon,  upland  usually  not  irrigable:  <hi  or  gdnjo  or  semar,  land  not  requiring  arti¬ 
ficial  irrigation,  swampy  ;  chor,  tappar,  good  flat  land  ;  tit,  u kkar,  unproductive 
land  not  reclaimnble  ,  tdr,  i ok,  tdno,  a  sheet  or  plain  of  cultivation,  including 
many  fields  nnd  usually  bearing  a  separate  name;  bdro,  a  garden  ;  pars,  kJut, 
kanulo,  pdchuro,  hango,  names  for  fields  according  to  situation  ;  pair,  cultivation 
along  the  sides  of  a  valley;  kumunn,  cultivated  land  ;  banjo,  fallow  or  waste  lend  i 
relo,  cultivation  in  very  steep  places  ;  Hr  land  kept  in  cultivation  by  the  proprietor 
himself ;  taifo ,  sunny  land  ;  selo,  shady  land  ;  tnalla,  upper  ;  talla,  lower  ;  pngar, 
bir  or  bira,  pair  a,  terrace  walls  in  fields  ;  ijhar,  mdn  or  kit,  forest  land  taken  op  for 
temporary  cultivation  ;  thtla,  big  ;  ndno,  Uttle  ;  n tdr,  utaldru,  a  descent ;  ekarkdi, 
teakdlu,  an  ascent ;  ghat,  panchahi,  a  water-mill  ;  okal,  okridla,  hole  in  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  for  husking  grain  ;  khor,  a  sheep-pen  in  the  hills,  and  goth,  kkarak,  gttdr, 
place  for  tying  up  cattle.  Many  of  these  will  be  found,  as  affixes  to  the  names  of 
villages  or  even  as  names  themselves,  and  will  serve  to  explain  the  nomenclature. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  form  of  censure  here  as  in  the  west  to  com- 

Fiscsl  history  under  the  P»re  the  Preseni  with  '  the  good  old  times,’ 
Chanda.  but  ajj  comparisons  result  in  the  one  conclu¬ 

sion,  thatnow  peoplo  possess  immeasurably  greater  liberty,  not  always 
well  used,  and  a  security  for  life  and  property  that  was  formerly 
absolutely  unknown,  no  matter  who  the  person  was  or  who  the  rulers 
were.  Under  the  Chauds  the  cultivating  community  comprised 
three  great  classes: — thdtwdna  or  proprietors,  including  grantees 
of  various  kinds;  khdyakart  or  cultivators,  i,p.,  those  who  eat  {khdna) 
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the  produce  of  the  land  on  the  condition  of  paying  the  land-tax 
(Aar),  including  airthdna  who  paid  iu  cash  and  the  kainia,  including 
the  o/tyorda  or  household  slaves.  Tfuitwdn  or  thdtui  was  the  name 
given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  thdt  or  parcel  of  land  assessed  with  re¬ 
venue.  The  thdtwdn  paid  direct  to  the  RAja's  treasury  his  revenue, 
which  consisted  of  dues  of  thirty-six  different  kinds,  of  wkicn  the 
following  were  the  principal  : — 

1.  JtjAUya  or  J Mitya,  aueaeed  on  the  jktla. 

S.  Sirthi ,  assessed  in  coin. 

3.  Bdikar,  groin  in  kind. 

4.  Rdkkiya,  duea  on  the  occasion  of  wearing  the  bracelet  of  ailken  thread 
put  on  at  the  ceremony  known  aa  nkahdkandi  (Gaa.  Xl.,  S8S). 

5.  Kit,  grain  in  kind  by  appraisement. 

6.  Bkat,  extraordinary  duet  on  visits  by  the  Rija  or  near  member  of  his 
family. 

7.  Gkorydlo,  for  the  Btjs’s  horses. 

t.  Kmkmrydlo,  for  the  Bija'a  dogs. 

9.  Bit  dir,  coin  to  the  keeper  of  the  banks. 

10,  Bdjmmiya,  coin  to  the  musicians  and  dnncera. 

1 1.  Buhkmriya,  presents  to  the  grooms. 

IS.  Minya,  present  to  Bija,  on  his  requiring  It. 
in,  14*  SoAiraud  Ratgalli ,  preeenta  to  the  keepers  of  the  records  and  scribes  of 
those  families. 

15.  Kheai-Kaptni,  personal  service  aa  coolies. 

16.  Katak  or  Khattik  service  with  the  army  and  providing  for  its  wants. 

17.  8yuk,  offering  to  the  Rajas  on  certain  occasions. 

18.  Kamindekdri  Sayinackdri,  &c ,  dues  to  Kamins  and  other  officials. 

19.  Gkarka-ntgi,  ho  ,  a  local  patwdrl  or  Tillage  accountant. 

A  thdtwdn  could  not  voluntarily  relinquish  his  that,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  land-re  venae  and  does 
Rights  and  dotlee.  nQ  wh0  actually  tilled  the  soil.  The 

regulations  for  collecting  the  revenue  were  extremely  stringent, 
and  no  remission  or  suspension  was  ever  granted  until  the  property 
and  persons  of  all  within  the  thdt  had  been  sold.  A  thdtwdn  could 
make  over  portions  of  the  land  to  others  for  cultivation.  These 
cultivators  became  his  khdt/akara  and  paid  jhuliya  or  sirthi,  bat  none 
of  the  other  dues  to  the  RAja,  bis  servants  or  the  village  officers. 
The  Khasiyas  were  mostly  thdtwdna,  the  better  classes  calling  them¬ 
selves  gharkaa  :  bnt  there  were  kainia  and  chyoras  also  amongst 
them.  A  thdtwdn  might  become  a  kaini  where  the  RAja  gave  the 
thdt  in  (1)  sankalp  to  a  Brahman,  or  (2)  in  rot  to  the  heirs  of  a 
person  who  fell  in  battle,  or  (3)  in  jdgir  to  cour tiers  and  others 
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which  he  had  the  power  to  do  as  tho  real  owner  of  tho  toil.  In 
such  cajes  the  thdtwdn  became  the  kaini  or  vasaal  of  tho  grantee. 
If  the  thdtwdn  refused  his  new  position  he  could  relinquish  his  status 
by  bringing  a  clod  of  earth  or  a  stone  from  his  thdt  and  a  pioo,  and 
placing  them  before  the  Rijn  in  darbdr  request  to  be  relieved  of  his 
duties.  No  thdtwdn  could  be  forcibly  made  a  kaini,  but  as  a  rule 
he  accepted  the  new  state  of  things  and  sank  from  the  grade  of 
gharka,  and  could  no  longer  have  rights  of  eating,  drinking,  or  in* 
termarrying  with  them,  but  if  he  abandoned  the  land  altogether,  he 
remained  a  gharka.  Thdtwdn  was  pre-eminently  the  title  of  Khasiya 
proprietors  :  others  holding  in  rot  or  jdgir  called  themselves  by 
these  names,  though  in  cases  of  dispute  referring  to  their  grants  as 
their  ‘  thdt*  Khdyakart  being  cultivators  within  a  tlidt  were  not 
affected  by  changes  in  the  tenure.  They  might  be  of  any  class, 
proprietors  of  other  villages  or  even  Brahmans,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  owing  to  the  practice  prevailing  amongst  most  of  these 
latter  of  not  putting  their  hand  to  the  plough,  it  was  not  customary 
for  them  to  become  thdtwdna  nor  did  the  Rajas  often  give  them 
lands,  but  instead  an  assignment  of  the  State  revenue.  Brahmans 
seldom  became  khdyakart  or  airthdru. 

The  khdyakar'a  tenure  was  under  the  Chands  purely  a  personal 

one.  He  could  be  ousted  at  any  time  and 

ThdtudHt  and  hh&yakars.  .  ,  , 

could  give  up  his  land  at  any  time;  nor  did 
his  heirs  succeed  witbeat  the  consent  of  the  thativdn.  Rents  were 
pnid  in  kiud  and  were  the  subject  of  individual  contract,  and  the 
khdyakar  was  in  addition  required  at  times  to  give  personal  service 
on  certain  occasions.  His  rent  was  fixed  as  a  rule  at  a  part  or  all 
of  the  land-tax  due  from  the  thdt  to  the  State  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  holding  to  the  whole  arable  area.  There  was  no 
written  contract,  and  if  cultivators  were  scarce,  the  thdtwdn  had  to 
give  very  favourable  terms.  If  there  was  no  lack  of  applicants,  the 
rate  was  decided  by  competition  and  naturally  varied  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  estate.  There  was  no  limit  as  to  time  and  a 
khdyakar  could  only  claim  the  value  of  the  seed  sown  os  his  right 
on  being  ousted,  but  in  practice  there  were  few  disputes.  The  land- 
tax  was  fixed  on  the  thdt  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
tenants,  but  in  cases  of  difficulty  the  thdtwdn  made  over  his  land  to 
a  khdyakar  rather  than  to  a  sirthdn ,  who  paid,  on  the  whole,  propor- 
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tionatcly  less.  At  already  explained,  the  sirthdm  paid  in  cash  only, 
and  was  not  subjeot  to  any  demand  from  the  State.  The  haini  had 
many  menial  duties  to  perform,  and  amongst  them  he  had  to  carry 
the  litter  or  dandi  of  his  overlord,  wash  his  clothes  and  cooking 
pots,  accompany  him  in  time  of  war  as  a  servant,  give  wood  for  the 
funeral  pyres  in  the  family  and  assist  in  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
shave  his  head  and  face  on  the  death  of  his  overlord  or  any  near 
member  of  his  family,  or  on  the  death  of  the  RAja,  and  generally  to 
obey  every  order.  The  only  difference  between  the  kaini  and  the 
ehyora  or  household  slave  was  that  the  former  did  not  eat  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  leavings,  but  the  latter  did.  It  was  often  customary  to  excuse 
the  faint  from  performing  the  more  menial  duties,  but  if  he  refused 
to  perform  them  without  obtaining  permission,  ho  could  be  punished 
by  the  RAja  and  expelled  from  his  lands.  The  thdtu/dn  could  sell 
the  kaini  with  the  land  and  was  absolutely  attached  to  it,  but  could 
not  be  sold  without  it,  but  the  eliyora  could  be  sold  at  any  time. 
A  kaini  could  sell  his  rights  and  duties  to  a  proper  substitute,  and 
the  grantee  would  not  object,  and  his  heirs  succeeded  to  his  lands, 
bnt  on  failure  of  heirs,  the  lands  reverted  to  the  grantee. 

Between  the  actual  cultivators  whom  we  have  just  described 
ffaySmi,  U rkmt,  tktk-  were  in  some  places  a  nnmber  of  middle- 

men  who,  under  different  names,  possessed 
rights  in  the  land.  In  FAli  they  were  known  as  Saydnas  and  were 
fonr  in  number,  two  MAnurAls,  one  Bisht,  and  one  Bang&rn.  In 
KAIi  Krnnaen,  JuhAr  and  Dfirma  they  were  oalled  Bdrlias,  and  in 
Kali  Kumaon  were  also  four  in  number  of  the  TarAgi,  Kharku, 
Bora  and  Chaudhri  clans  ;  but  these  being  divided  into  two  fac¬ 
tions  or  dharras ,  the  Mahra  and  Phartiyal  the  Bdrhas  were  doubled, 
allowing  one  for  each  faction  in  eaoh  division.  Patti  Ch&r&l 
owes  its  name  to  the  dls  of  the  four  Bdrhas,  thus  Tarigi-ke-Al,  Ac. 
In  Juhdr  and  DArma  there  was  only  one  person  in  each  entitled  to 
the  name  though  many  now  assume  it.  Thokddr  is  the  name  given 
elsewhere  to  these  middlemen.  To  all  these  titles  were  formerly 
attached  both  duties  and  rights.  Kamdns  were  an  inferior  grade  who 
had  only  duties  to  perform.  Saydnas ,  Bdrhas,  and  Thokddr  a  pos¬ 
sessed  rights  in  the  land  os  well  and  could  sell  their  villages  and 
exact  certain  fees  and  dues.  The  Pali  Saydnas  of  the  M&nural 
clan  were  inducted  with  beat  of  drum  ( nakfcara )  and  standard 
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flyiug  right  conferred  on  the  Bdrhas  of  Julmr  and  D4r- 

ma  by  B6r  Buhidar  Chand.  The  Saydna  had  a  right  in  the  thdt 
of  hia  villages  and  in  acknowledgment  of  it  received  food  for  himself 
and. his  followers  when  visiting  the  village :  every  second  year  one 
rupee  from  each  house ;  dues  at  festivals  and  aids  for  his  household 
ceremonies;  presents  of  grain  from  the  cultivators  at  each  harvest 
end  a  due  Called  data ,  equivalent  to  the  mdnga  of  the  RAja,  being 
a  special  contribution  on  extraordinary  occasions.  When  the 
grant  was  made,  the  RAja  fixed  the  contributions  that  the  Saydna 
was  entitled  to  demand.  The  people  within  his  circle  were  also 
bound  to  give  him  personal  service.  Saydnat  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  usual  taxes  imposed  upon  thdtwdns  and  even  grantees  in  rot  or 
W  were  seldom  excused  all  dues.  In  return,  he  could  dispose  of 
eny  of  the  villages  in  his  circle  and  relieve  himself  proportionately 
of  the  State  burden,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Baja  as  to  the 
amount  and  the  substitute. 

The  Bdrhai  of  KAli  Kumaon  differed  in  no  way  from  the  Sayd- 
nat  of  f’Ali,  except  that  they  very  frequently 
formed  u  consultative  body  in  state  atiairs, 
especially  when  the  succession  to  the  raj  was  doubtful,  consequent¬ 
ly  they  have  all  along  played  a  very  important  part  in  Kumaon 
history.  The  Burhat  of  Jubir  and  Darina  bore  merely  honorary 
titles,  and.  never  possessed  any  great  authority.  Tho  Thokddr  was 
a  step  below  these.  Ho  received  the  same  sort  of  dues,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  and  his  title  was  of  less  significance  and  more  of  a  fiscal 
nature.  Hediad  no  right  to  drums  or  standards  at  his  installation, 
and  was  not  called  on  for  advice  in  matters  of  State.  Those  three 
classes  of  fiscal  officers  were  bouud  to  assist  the  military  aud  civil 
officers  in  their  administration,  but  had  no  special  duties  such  as 

were  subsequently  assigned  to  them.  The 
*“"*"**  Kamin  was  altogether  of  an  inferior  grade, 

aud  what  influence  be  possessed  was  due  to  bis  office  and  its 
emoluments.  He  had  9 o  that  right  in  the  villages  of  his  circle 
nor  could  he  sell  or  mortgage  them  or  his  rights.  Ho  supplied 
bard  dish ,  that  is,  coolies  and  •  supplies  for  the  State  service,  ond 
paid  dues  to  the  Saydna.  or  Bur  ha  above  him,  but  not  to  the 
Thokddr ,  and  indeed  the  latter  seldom  existed  in  places  whore 
there  were  Kamint. 


Kanins. 
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Xatdh,  Ptikrii. 


Under  all  in  caoh  village  was  the  pad/uin ,  who  bad  very  much 

„  .. .  the  same  duties  as  at  present,  and  the  sarao 

Fadbaoa. 

emoluments.  He  collected  the  revenue, 
attended  to  the  police  duties  of  his  village,  represented  the  copar¬ 
cenary  body  whenever  necessary,  and  was  in  charge  of  all  aayar  or 
miscellaneous  produce  within  the  village  boundaries.  The  office  was 
usually  hereditary.  Under  him  was  the  kotdl  as  his  deputy,  who 
was  usually  choson  by  and  reinoveable  by  the  padhdn.  The  kotdls 

are  still  found  iu  many  villages.  In  Pali 
especially,  there  was  still  another  official, 
usually  a  Dorn,  called  a  pahri ,  whose  duty  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  goraxt  of  the  plains,  general  village  messenger,  collector  ot 
supplies,  watchman  and  general  servant.  Ho  was  remunerated  by 
a  graut  of  grain  at  each  harvest  from  each  mdo  or  family  and  at 
festivals.  He  also  exists  still  in  many  villages,  though  dropped  out 
of  the  arrangements  sanctioned  by  our  rulos.  The  preceding  des¬ 
cription  gives,  1  believe,  a  faithful  account  of  tho  fiscal  arrangements 
under  the  Chauds  and  was  communicated  to  me  by  Rudradatta 
Pant,  a  nephew  of  Harak  Dob  Joshi,  whose  name  fills  the  pages 
of  Kumaon  history  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century  and 
up  to  1815.  I  liavo  compared  it  with  other  records,  and  especially 
with  all  the  reports  of  Mr.  Traill,  and  have  found  nothing  unworthy 
of  credonce.  On  the  contrary,  the  other  notes  of  Rudradatta  when 
tested  by  contemporary  records  have  always  been  found  remarkably 
accurate  and  trustworthy,  and  I  can  therefore  thoroughly  put  this 
account  forward  as  au  unique  record  of  the  civil  administration  of 
a  Hill  state  untainted  almost  by  any  foreign  admixture,  for  until 
the  Gorkhali  conquest  and  subsequently  the  British  occupation 
Kumaon  was  always  independent. 

One  principle  that  clearly  guided  tho  old  fiscal  administration 
which  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  and  which  has  been  reiterated  by 
both  GorkhAli  and  British  settlement  officers  is  that  then,  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Nep&l,  the  property  in  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  State.1 

Mr.  Traill  on  Chaod  ad-  The  revonuo  of  the  R6jns  of  both  Kumaun 
ministration.  and  Qgrbwdl  wa9  not  as  we  have  seen 

wholly  confined  to  a  land-tax,  but  included  dues  of  various  kinds 
and  iu  addition  taxes  on  commeroe,  mines,  the  administration  of 

1  To  Govt  9>nd  January,  1817. 
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justice,  law  proceedings  and  forest  produce.  An  impost  was  laid  on 
ghi  or  clariCed  butter  payable  by  the  owners  of  the  eattle  at  a  rate 
fixed  for  each  animal,  and  auaouutiug  to  four  annas  on  each  female 
buffalo. 

"  The  weavers  throughout  the  province,”  writes  Mr.  Traill,  u  were  aleo  sob 
jecl  to  a  separata  tax.  The  assessment  of  land  was,  generally  speak  tog,  light, 
the  government  demand  on  agriculture  being  rated  at  only  oue -third  of  the  gross 
produce  in  ordinary  lands,  and  at  one-half  in  the  very  fertile.  In  mines,  the  royal 
sbitre  amounted  to  one-half.  The  collection  was  made  in  two  forms,  being  im- 
poeed  one  year  oq  the  land,  and  a  aecoud  year  levied  by  a  capitation  tax  ou  tha 
inhabitants.  As  these,  however,  consisted  solely  of  persons  coonectcJ  with  agri¬ 
culture,  the  eouree  from  which  the  payments  were  made  was  necessarily  the 
same,  though  the  mode  and  detail  of  cess  varied.**  The  §di -ckurdi  or  gracing  tax 
had  from  time  immemorial  formed  a  portion  of  the  public  easels  in  the  atMMmeat* 
made  In  the  tract  immediately  below  the  hills.  In  one  of  Mr.  Traill’a  many  valu¬ 
able  reports'  he  writes  — “  The  agricultural  assessment  or  tirthi  (cash  payment), 
as  originally  fixed,  whs  extremely  light,  and  its  rate  and  amount  would  appear  to 
have  been  very  rarely  revised.  To  supply  the  increasing  expenditure  of  the  State 
numerous  other  taxes  were  successively  imposed  on  the  landholder.  Of  these  the 
principal  were  a  eapitation-tax  and  a  house-tax,  and  the  whole  were  summed  up 
under  the  designation  of  chkalit-rukm  and  but(*-kaian \  or  the  thirty-six  items  of 
revenue  and  the  thirty-two  items  of  ministerial  fees.  These  numbers  appear  to 
have  been  used  arbitrarily  as  including  the  regular  aud  contingent  cesses,  the  total 
to  which  the  landholder  was  liable  never  actually  amounted  to  sixty-eight  ;  but 
they  were  sufficiently  onerous  to  leave  him  little  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 
As  the  public  demaud  was  not  regulated  on  any  consideration  of  the  produce,  the 
relative  proportions  which  they  bore  to  each  other  can  only  be  estimated  by  the 
Analogy  of  the  rates  paid  to  the  free  holders  by  the  kkdpakuri  and  kaitit,  These 
varied  in  different  pargauahs  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  groat  produce. 
Rents  were  commonly  paid  in  kind  {kit)  at  an  invariable  rate  fixed  on  the  land  aud 
payable  in  some  specified  description  of  grsin  without  refercuce  to  the  annual 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  and  uature  of  the  produce.” 

“  llice,  as  the  staple  crop,  formed  the  principal  item  in  these  engagements. 
The  maximum  parganah  rates  of  kit  may  be  stated  at  twelve  pfrdi*  of  t|  tnaunds 
of  wheat  per  bin  (forty  yards  less  than  an  acre);  the  average  crop  per  bin  in  nsedi* 
um  land  cannot  be  estimated  higher  than  twenty-six  nasunds  of  nee  and  ten 
nsaunds  of  wheat  per  bisi.  These  tenants  were,  at  tho  same  time,  subject  to  other 
demands;  the  khdyakar  was  called  upon  for  bhtt,  fees  and  other  dues  ;  whilst  the 
Aaisf  was  subject  to  personal  service  in  cultivating  the  overlord’s  «(r  or  home- 
farm  and  in  carrying  his  bsggagc  when  required.  In  some  instances  w  here  no 
specific  kit  had  been  fixed,  the  landlord  took  one-third  of  the  actual  produce,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  petty  items  of  bhtt,  duos,  Ac.  In  pohikdshi  Ithds,  the  rates  o l  rent 
were  extremely  variable;  in  the  most  favourable  lands  lying  near  a  populous  vil¬ 
lage,  the  rent  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  paid  by  resident  tenants  ;  whilst  for 
lands  unfavourable  in  soil  or  sitnstion  a  mere  quit  rent  or  tirthi  was  paid,  Under 

1  To  Govt.,  2nd  January,  1829. 
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the  Gorkhali  government,  a  complete  revision  of  the  old  r«v#noe  ijiUo  took 
plate  ;  the  cess  ou  agriculture  waa  considerably  augmented  and  moat  of  the  extra 
demands  contained  in  the  ehaUt-rukm  and  battt-kalam  ceased.  Mankar  (capitation 
tax),  tanUkar  (loom-tax)  ;  mijkdri  (tax  oa  Doma)  ;  gktkar  (tax  on  ghi)  ;  «a/dm» 
(presents  to  officials),  aud  toniya-fjkdgan  (offerings  on  festivals)  were  alone  retain¬ 
ed  and  thfe  only  ministerial  fees  which  remained  iu  force  were  those  to  the  kiuun- 
go,  kamin,  and  padhan.  The  cess  on  agriculture  was  moderate,  being  imposed  on 
the  area  at  a  determined  rate  which  was  equalized  in  different  districts  according 
to  tho  scale  of  measurement  in  forco  :  all  other  assets  and  means  of  the  landholder 
were  reached  by  the  extra  cesses  abovementioued,  so  that  the  gross  demand  became 
an  income-tax  on  nil  classes  connected  with  the  land.  By  the  injudicious  mode  of 
management  which  was  then  introduced  (that  of  military  assignments)  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  were  rapidly  deteriorated,  agricultural  produce  diminished, 
prices  were  arbitrarily  depressed,  and  a  year  of  excessive  drought  supervening,  tho 
disposable  capital  of  the  agricultural  classes  was  dissipated.” 

The  Gorkhali  revenue-roll  for  1812  A.O,  showed  on  account  of 

land  revenue  Rs.  85,525:  for  ealiimi  or  nazar- 

Oorkhalis.  ,  ...  _  ___  ...  ,  . 

ana ,  Rs.  2,743;  pAf&ur,  Rs.  2,252;  uujhari  or 
tax  on  Donis  us  curriers,  Rs.  621 ;  Rs.  50,741  tandkar  or  tax  on  looms; 
Rs.  1,360,  Soniya  Phayan  or  bhet  on  festivals  ;  Rs.  7,500,  customs 
and  transit  duties;  Rs.  2,400  mines  aud  mint  duties;  Rs.  3,200  kuersdl 
or  hath  (catechu):  Rs.  1,200  hath  Inina  (timber  and  bambus);  Rs.  162 
other  easterns;  and  11s.  2,500  aamdni-farmdni  or  tines  and  forfeitures 
total  Rs.  1,64,426.  The  transitdnties  were  fanned  out  under  one  lease, 
and  at  the  British  occupation  it  was  resolved  lhj)t  until  more  ncccrate 
information  was  obtainable,  the  former  practice  should  continue,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  duty  on  the  sale  of  children,  which  was  at  once 
abolished.  From  May,  1815  to  May,  1816,  these  miscellaneous  items 
yielded  a  net  revenue  of  Rs.  7,234  and  for  the  following  year,  when 
they  were  let  out  in  farm  Rs.  8,489andforl817-18,Rs.  9,867.  Owing 
to  tho  vexatious  nature  of  the  imports  and  the  chcok  thus  caused  on 
trade,  Mr.  Traill  recommended  their  abolition.  A  correspondence  then 
arose  between  the  Board  and  Commissioner,  and  it  was  considered 
that  though  licensod  and  allowod  by  competent  authority,  these  tran¬ 
sit  duties  on  merchandise  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  arbitrary  exac¬ 
tions  than  of  regular  customs  duties,  aud  their  abolition  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  lease  was  eventually  sanctioned  by  Government.1 

1  The  following  references  will  give  the  entire  correspondence  To  Govern¬ 
ment,  dated  24th  May,  1816  ;  from  Government,  dated  2nd  June,  1815  ;  to  Gov¬ 
ernment,  dated  23rd  Juuc,  1818  ;  from  Government,  dated  23rd  duly,  1816  ; 
from  Board,  dated  10th  June,  1817  ;  from  Hoard,  dated  loth  February,  18)8  ; 
to  Board,  dated  21st  February,  1818;  from  Board,  dated  22ud  May,  1818  j  from 
Board,  dated  10th  July,  1818. 
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The  only  duties  retained  were  those  on  forest  prbduoe,  which  par¬ 
took  more  of  the  nature  of  a  land-tax  on  uncultivated  land,  and 
these  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  subsequently  became  the  revenue 
of  the  Forest  Department  of  which  an  account  has  been  given1 
elsewhere. 


Administration. 


As  tbs  records  of  the  Gorkhall  period  yielded  little  or  no  information  of  the 
rents  of  lends  end  villages,  rent-free  to  individuals  in  tenure  of  service,  or  assign¬ 
ed  to  temples,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  income  derived 

from  the  country  by  the  Government  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Judging,  however,  from  the  very  superior 
degree  of  population  and  cultivation  which  then  existed,  the  sovereign's  share  of 
the  gross  produce  of  tiro  country  may  be  computed  at  about  four  lakhs  of  kackcka 
rupees  for  Kumaon,  and  two  for  the  district  of  Garbwal.  The  extraordinary  reve¬ 
nue  was  levied  in  the  form  of  &  general  house- tax,  and,  of  course,  varied  in  its 
amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the  emergency  for  which  it  was  imposed.  To 
account  for  the  subsequent  deterioration  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  a  short 
view  of  the  Gorkhili  revenue  administration  is  Decesssry.  On  the  successive 
conquests  of  Kumaon  and  Gnrhwil  by  th*t  power  the  existing  system  was  con¬ 
tinued,  snd  the  country  including  all  the  villages  hitherto  reserved  for  the  support 
of  the  court  aud  their  attendants,  was  parcelled  out  iu  separate  assignments 
to  the  invading  army,  and  ae  this  was  kept  up  on  a  large  scale,  with  Iho  view  to 
further  conquests,  the  value  of  each  assignment  w as  estimated  at  an  excessive 
rate  to  meet  the  expenditure.  The  consequeueea  may  be  easily  surmised  :  the 
troops  considering  themselves  merely  as  temporary  holders,  and  looking  forward 
to  a  change  of  assignment  no  every  new  acquisition,  felt  no  interest  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  or  welfare  of  the  landholders  made  over  to  them,  Dor  were  they  allowed  say 
indemnification  for  balances.  The  emigration,  in  the  tint  instance,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  principal  landholders,  tended  still  further  to  increase  the  evil.  The 
villages  were  everywhere  assessed  rather  on  a  consideration  of  the  supposed 
means  of  the  inhabitants  than  on  any  computation  of  their  agricultural  produce. 
Balances  soon  ensued,  to  liquidate  which  the  families  and  effects  of  the  defaulter 
were  seized  and  sold,  a  ready  market  for  the  former  presenting  Itbelf  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  of  Bohilkhaud. 

The  consequent  depopulation  was  rapid  and  excessive,  as  is  fully  proved  in 
the  numerous  waste  villages  deserted  at  that  period,  and  In  the  incomplete  state 

of  cultivation  which  prevailed  generally  in  the  villages 
Commission  from  Nspftl.  e^ill  inhabited.  After  the  conquests  of  the  Nepil  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  farther  extended,  and  the  subjection  in  this  quarter  fully 
established,  measures  were  adopted  to  remedy  Iheae  disorders.  A  commission  was 
accordingly  deputed  immediately  from  Katbmindu,  for  the  purpose  of  fixii*  the 
revenues  at  an  equitable  rate.  The  settlement  was  formed  on  an  actual  laspec* 
tion  of  the  resources  of  each  village,  but  as  the  estimated  profits  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  the  residents  were  taken  Into  consideration,  the  assess  meat  meat  ho 
viewed  rather  as  a  tax  founded  on  the  number  of  Inhabitants  than  on  the  extent 

>  Gas  ,  X.,  145. 
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of  cultivation.  Oa  thi  completion  of  (his  eurvoy,  *  detailed  account  of  eaeh  par* 
ganah,  showing  the  number*,  names,  site,  and  eitent  of  Ilia  villages,  waa  submitted 
fov  tba  approbation  of  the  court  of  Nep&l.  From  thence  a  copy,  under  the  aeai  of 
State,  was  issued  to  the  kumimi,  or  heads  of  local  circles,  ss  s  standard  of  the 
revenae  demadable  from  their  respective  circles,  corresponding  instructions  being 
issued  to  the  ofleen  holding  assignments.  The  demand  thus  authorised,  gene¬ 
rally  a  peaking,  was  by  no  moans  excessive  or  unreasonable,  but  the  absenoe  of  a 
controlling  power  oo  the  spot  rendered  the  arrangement  almost  nugatory,  and  the 
lfilltary  chiefs  were  enabled  to  evade  it  by  the  power  veeted  In  them,  of  impoaing 
linen,  at  their  own  discretion,  in  the  administration  of  the  Interior  police.  In 
Oarhwdl,  where  the  conquest  had  been  more  recent,  theae  exaction*  were  more 
heavy :  the  revenue  imposed  soon  exceeded  what  the  country  oould  yield,  the 
dedciency  annually  increasing  from  tho  attempt  to  enfoHU  the  full  demand,  eo 
that  the  condition  of  this  district  at  the  conquest  by  the  British  was  much  mors 
deteriorated  than  that  of  Komaon  and  the  progress  of  improvement  was  coots* 
qnently  much  slower  and  mare  incomplete.1 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  settlement  in  Kumaun  end  Garhwil 
separately  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  substance 
of  the  numerous  reports  and  letters  of  Hr.  Traill  for  the  earlier 
periods  and  those  of  Ms.  Batten  for  the  settlement  of  1843.  There 
is  little  to  be  gathered  beyond  the  statistics  from  the  report  on  the 
current  settlement  in  Kumaon,  excellent  and  far  surpassing  all 
others  io  thoroughness  and  laborious  accuracy  though  it  be. 

Taking  the  area  as  it  stands  after  some  interchanges  of  villages 

with  Garhwkt,  the  land-tax*  of  the  first  set- 
Flret  mu  lament.  tlement  of  Kumaon  yielded  lls.  85,191. 

This  was  efteoted  by  the  Hon’hle  Mr.  Gardener  iu  1872  lanvat 
(1815-16  A.D.).  The  assessment  was  based  ou  the  aotual  receipts 
of  the  Gorkhklis  during  the  preceding  year,  as,  owing  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  records  and  tho  ravages  caused  by  the  war,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  any  moro  reliable  data  on  which  a  calculation 
oould  be  made.  In  K&li  Kumaon  and  Burahnmndal  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  some  reductions  as  many  villages  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  enemy.  One-fourth,  too,  was  deducted  to  enable  tho 
people  to  pay  in  the  coin  current  iu  the  plains  instead  of  the  Gor- 
kh41i  limdtkat  and  rupees  which  were  bitberto  current.  The  settle- 
ment  of  Bhot  also  was  fixed  in  the  Government  currency  instead 
of  partly  in  Gorkhuli  currency  and  partly  in  kind,  as  had  hither¬ 
to  been  the  practice,  and  with  a  light  assessment  snd  the  introduc- 

'  Traill  to  Government,  dated  2»nd  January,  1817.  *  To  Government, 

deled  32od  March,  ISIS,  which  gives  the  aascssmeut  as  Us.  8>,74«,  buf  it  is 
better  to  take  the  district  arcs  as  it  now  stands 
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Cion  of  Mourity  to  lifo  and  property  it  wia  believed  that  tke  reve- 
naee  would  be  realised  without  difficulty,  and  a  progressive  increase 
might  be  hoped  for  in  fntnre  years.  So  far  had  matters  progressed 

that  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  province  tinder  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  representative 
of  the  present  Board  of  Revenue.  At  the  same  time,  the  autho¬ 
rities  did  not  contemplate  the  introd notion  into  Kumaon  of  the 
regulations  generally  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  bnt 
“  it  appeared  expedient  that  the  Commissioner  should,  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  Collector  of  the  Revenue,  be  placed  under  the  oontrol  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  that  their  relative  powers  bad 
duties  should  be  defined  by  the  general  principles  established 
throughout  the  provinces.”  In  practice  there  was  little  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  work  of  a  man  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  charge 
which  he  undertook  as  Mr.  Traill.  The  second  settlement  was 
formed  by  him  in  1617  at  Rs.  89,537  with  the  padhdna  or  head¬ 
men  for  their  respective  villages1.  This  mode  of  collection  was 
new  to  the  people  and  as  the  power  and  responsibilities  of  the 
padhdna  remained  to  be  ascertained,  the  arrangement  was  only 
partially  introduced  and  the  leases  were  restricted  to  one  year. 
Mr.  Traill  thus  describes  the  principles  on  which  this  settlement 
was  formed  * — “  The  rights  of  no  individual  have  been  compromised, 
as  the  kamina  continue  to  receive  their  established  dues  from  the 
villages  included  in  their  sub-divisions  and  are  the  channels  of 
communication  in  matters  of  police  between  the  government  and 
those  villages.  In  a  few  villages,  owing  to  their  smallness  or  the 
difficulty  of  communication,  the  kamir\s  were  still  admitted  to 
engagements.  The  first  settlement  was  formed  in  whole  parganahs 
or  in  pattis,  hence,  on  the  formation  of  a  village  settlement,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  fix  the  land  revenue  according  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
duce,  and  at  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  oould  not  be 
ascertained  by  actual  measurement  or  survey,  and  as  the  estimator 
of  the  k&ntingos  exhibited  only  the  gross  estimated  assets  of  eacl 
patti,  recourse  was  in  consequence  had  to  the  village  landholders, 
themselves.  The  gross  demand  on  account  of  each  patti  being 

i  The  records  of  Ihe  Gorkfieli  regular  settlement  in  1864  Sen.,  which  was 
Axed  in  general  on  actual  observation  of  each  village,  *rere  also  referred  to. 
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communicated  to  the  whole  body,  they  were  directed  to  fix  the 
detailed  aaseesment  themselves — a  task  which  they  executed  with 
much  equity  and  fairness  as  no  complaints  were  received.” 

The  third  settlement  was  effected  in  1818  and  was  for 

Third  settlement :  fir,t  three  ye«8  and  g*ve  a  land-revenue1  of 
trunnUl.  Ra  98,991  which  Mr.  Traill  still  considered 

extremely  light,  and  short  of  whnt.  Government  on  a  strict  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  assets  might  consider  itself  entitled  to  demand.  The 
settlement,  exoept  in  the  Bhotiya  parganahs,  was  everywhere  made 
with  the  village  proprietors,  and  the  number  of  individual  engage¬ 
ments  was  considerably  increased.  The  mode  of  settlement  was 
the  same1,  the  estimate  of  the  proportional  share  of  the  cultivation 
of  each  village  to  the  whole  patti  being  completed,  the  statement 
was  signed  by  etoh  village  representative,  and  the  gross  inorease 
demandable  from  tho  patti  was  then  added  proportionately  to  the 
previous  assessment  of  each  village,  aqd  engagements  were  inter¬ 
changed  with  the  landholders  themselves.  As  the  pattis  were  very 
small,  and  the  interference  of  native  officers  was  not  allowed  on 
these  occasions,  this  mode  of  assessment  was  probably  as  fair  and 
equitable  as  any  that  could  have  been  made  nnder  the  circnm- 
stances.  The  inorease  demanded  from  each  village  was  too  small  to 
render  it  an  object  to  the  village  proprietors  to  protract  the  settle¬ 
ment  by  making  unfounded  objections,  and  thus  to  escape  with  a 
lighter  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  difficult  for  any  indivi¬ 
dual  present  at  the  general  arbitration  to  conceal  his  assets  and 
pass  a  portion  of  the  burden  on  to  other  villages.  The  general 
flumes*  of  the  arrangement  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
revern*  of  the  first  two  settlements  in  which  it  had  been  tried  was 
realised  without  having  had  recourse,  in  any  instance,  to  any  form 
af  duress. 


At  the  oloaa  of  the  first  triennial  settlement,  the  smaller  land- 
Tourth  settlement  s  holders,  in  general,  were  found  unprepared 
seeoad  to  engage  for  a  long  term  of  years  owing 

to  the  wandering  disposition  of  their  tenantry  who  continually 
ohanged  from  one  village  to  another  without  any  adequate  reason. 
This  habit  owed  its  origin  to  the  oppressive  system  of  tho  late 
government,  and  had  ample  field  for  its  exercise  in  the  great  excess 
‘  To  Government,  dated  2|st  June,  isit.  >  Ibid,  dated  15th  February,  life. 
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of  afabl*  land  when  compared  with  the  population,  and  10  front 
was  its  influence  on  the  oharaoter  of  the  cultivating  population, 
that  Mr.  Traill  recommended  that  the  next  settlement  should  also 
be  for  only  three  years..1  His  proposal  received  the  aanotion  of 
the  Board.  The  some  causes  led  to  the  number  of  ipbabitants 
in  a  village  being  considered  of  more  importance  in  calculating 
the  assets  than  the  area  of  arable  land,  and  also  led  to  the  almost 
universal  praotice  of  a  portion  of  the  cultivation  being  carried  on 
by  persons  residing  in  other  villages  and  who  were  termed  pmki- 
kdskt  cultivators.  The  oultnrablo  area  entered  in  the  village 
Oooounts  of  the  kindngoo  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  arbitrary 
estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the  village  handed  down  through 
successive  governments,  and  in  few  instances  bore  any  relation  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  village.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
record  of  area  in  use  throughout  the  provinoe  was  based  on  the 
quantity  of  seed  which  could  be  sown  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  no  aotual  survey  of  even  the  cultivated  area  had  ever  taken 
place.  No  estimate  even  of  the  area  of  the  waste  and  forest  land 
was  ever  made  by  the  former  governments  nor  was  it  taken  into 
account  by  them  in  calculating  the  assets  of  a  village.  At  the 
Qorkh&li  settlement,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  one  oommon 
standard  of  measure  for  the  whole  of  Kumaon,  but  when  this  was 
applied  to  the  actual  measurement  of  the  terraoed  cultivated  land, 
the  labour  and  expense  involved  was  found  so  great  that  the  whole 
scheme  finally  terminated  in  a  loose  method  of  approximating  the 
areas  to  the  given  standard  by  estimation.  As  no  fixed  principle 
seemed  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  the 
Qorkh&li  records  bad  also  to  be  abandoned,  and  finally  the  bin  was 
taken  as  the  standard  of  land  measurement  The  biei,  as  its  name 
implies,  should  contain  the  area  which  requires  twenty  ndlii  of  seed 
to  sow  it  but  as  this  area  varied  in  each  parganah,  it  was  at  length 
taken  to  be  equivalent  to  forty  yards  less  than  the  British  acre,  and 
this  is  now  the  standard  measure  in  Kumaon.  It  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  owing  to  the  number  of  sharers  to  prepare  a  reoord-of-rights 

for  every  village,  but  the  proprietary  body  was  protected  as  far  as 

•To  Board,  doted  4th  January,  1820  ;  from  Board,  dated  flat  Janarv, 
1810  i  to  Board,  dated  llth  February,  It 20  ;  from  Board,  dsted  3rd  Marsh, 
1820. 
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possible  by  placing  them  entirely  under  their  own  padhdnt  and  by 
forbidding  the  kamim  to  interfere  in  the  oollection  of  the  revenues 
of  any  village  not  their  own  property.  The  parganah  records, 
however,  gave  the  name  and  estimated  extent  of  every  parcel  of 
land  of  every  village  from  which  it  was  possible  to  identify  its 
boundaries  and  eventually  form  a  record-of-right.  Hr.  Traill 
considered  the  rate  of  the  government  assessment  to  be  yet  far 
behind  the  scale  which  should  require  a  minute  classification  of 
the  culturable  area  and  its  capabilities,  such  as  bad  now  been  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  settlements  in  the  plains  by  Regulation  VII  of 
1821.  Taking  the  average  of  the  entire  revenue,  it  did  not  amount 
to  one-third  of  the  gross  produce  whilst  the  Custom  of  the  hills 
gave  the  sovereign  one  half.  At  this  settlement,  in  1820,  the  total 
revenue  demand  amounted  to  Bs.  1,08,327. 

Writing1  in  1821,  Mr.  Traill  was  able  to  oall  attention  to  the 
improvement  visible  in  the  oondition  and  proepecte  of  the  Kumaon 
peasantry.  The  val  ne  of  land  had  largely  increased,  the  quantity 
of  waste  hand  newly  brought  under  the  plough  was  far  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year,  the  people  were  beginning  to  build  substan¬ 
tial  houses  for  themselves,  and  great  numbers  of  the  smaller  land¬ 
holders  themselves  now  carried  on  the  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
bills  which  was  formerly  monopolised  by  a  few  wealthy  families  of 
Sahns.  The  causes  of  this  prosperity  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  may 
be  briefly  summarised  thus;  firstly,  the  lightness  of  the  general 
assessment ;  secondly,  the  high  price  of  grain  which  rose  some  four 
hnndred  per  cent  since  the  introduction  of  the  British  rule  ; 
thirdly,  the  large  sum,  amounting  to  four  lakhs  of  rupees,  expend¬ 
ed  on  public  works,  private  holdings  and  the  carriage  of  stores, 
nearly  all  of  which  fell  to  the  labouring  classes;  and  fourthly  the 
reduced  price  of  merchandise  from  the  plains  owing  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  all  transit  duties. 

Later*  on  Mr.  Traill  writes:  — The  landed  tenures  in  these  mountains  hare 
aevor  been  disturbed  by  foreign  conquest,  nor  have  the  rights  of  Individuals  ever 
been  compromised  by  public  sales  of  lands.  The  different  districts  of  the  pro- 
rinct  have  indeed  frequently  changed  their  masters,  bat  there  have  always  been 
natives  of  the  mountains  followiog  the  same  religion  and  pursuing  the  same  reve- 
aau  system  as  their  predecessors.  In  these  successive  revolutions,  the  property 

*  To  Qovenunent,  dated  14th  March,  1891 .  *  To  Government,  dated 

S7th  May,  1891. 
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«(  Individuals  has  necessarily  suffered,  but  the  right*  end  tenures  oft  Usd  vetted 
in  the  population  at  large,  together  with  the  normal  institutions,  have  never  varied, 
bat  remain*  at  preteot  In  the  tame  foree  and  to  the  tame  extent  at  they  exit  ted 
centuries  past.  No  difficulty,  therefore,  pretentiitielf  to  the  fnllett  uncertain  meat 
of  the  rightt  of  every  individual  caliivator,  and  the  imallneei  of  the  village  com- 
inanities  offers  every  facility  to  thit  invettlgation  •  •  •  No  aalea  have 
ever  Uken  place  in  thia  province.  On  the  principle  atated  previenaly,  the 
pnrchatera  it  public  aalea  ought  to  be  oonaidered  aa  having  aoqnired  only  the  right 
of  wUlgwdri  (engagement  for  the  revenue).  In  the  event  of  a  balance  being  due 
from  the  peraon  engaging  for  the  rerenue  (mdlgutir),  he  might  be  liable  to  forfeit 
hie  office  and  emolument*  aa  auch,  and  the  aame  might  be  given  to  any  other 
aharer  in  the  eatate  engaging  to  make  good  the  balance.  When  thie  may  be  doe 
from  a  aharer  not  entitled  to  engage  for  the  revenue  hit  aha  re  may  be  mad* 
anawtrable  either  by  being  made  over  in  proprrty  to  the  oth/er  abarera  in  the  aetata 
or  to  the  khd</akari  according  to  th*  circumstance*  of  the  landed  tennrea  in  the 
estate,  the  ai dlguidr’i  individual  ahare  to  be  liable  in  tbe  tame  manner  whare  tbe 
whole  balance  cannot  be  realised  by  the  diapoaol  of  the  right  to  engage.  By  thia 
arrangement, although  the  aharea  might  be  subject  toal teration, yet  the  eatate  would 
always  remain  vested  in  the  aame  family,  and  if  the  share*  be  made  valuable  by  ren¬ 
dering  their  quota  of  the  revenue  fixed,  the  proprietors  would  be  careful  to  prevent 
their  alienation,  while  for  the  aame  reason  others  would  be  eager  to  obtain  them. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  theae  suggestions  bavs  already  formed  tbe  subject  of 
legislative  enactment.  If  ao,  I  have  only  to  offer  in  excuse  that  aa  the  Regulation  a 
do  not  extend  to  this  province,  I  have  not  been  famished  with  or  seen  a  tingle 
Regnlation  for  the  last  six  years.” 

The  last  paragraph  shows  the  man  who  had  responsible  duties 
md  did  not  seek  to  evade  them.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  redac- 
ing  the  chaos  he  received  to  some  semblance  of  order  was  his  own, 
unfettered  by  rules,  which  however  well  they  may  work  amongst 
a  people  of  another  race  and  subject  to  different  climatic  and 
physical  influences,  would  have  simply  perpetuated  disorder  were 
they  introduced  into  these  hills.  The  existing  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  these  districts  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe  three 
great  men  intrusted  with  the  administration— “-Traill,  Batten  and 

o 

Ramsay— have  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  hills  to  be  inundated 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  plains  and  have  accepted  only 
those  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  peculiar  nature  of 
thq,  country  occupied  by  them.  I  oannot  help  trusting  that  the 
same  wise  discretion  will  be  exercised  in  future. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  the  habit  of  migrating  from  one  vil- 

Fifth  settlement first  l*ge  to  another  common  to  most  of  the  cul- 
quinquenniai.  tivators  had  not  ceased  on  the  expiration 

of  the  second  triennial  settlement  in  1823,  so  that  a  settlement  for 
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ftre  years1  was  agreed  to  as  most  acceptable  to  the  psople.  Strange 
to  say  this  habit  of  deserting  was  seldom  due  to  any  objection  to 
the  individual  assessment  and  occurred  most  rarely  in  the  parganahs 
whioh  were  most  heavily  taxed  aad  which  had  a  numerous  popula¬ 
tion.  The  report1  on  this  settlement  gives  no  details  and  merely 
states  that  the  general  result  of  the  revision  was  a'n  increase  of 
abont  twelve  per  cent,  and  the  final  result  was  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  1,19,430.  It  was  sugested  also  that  in  all  the  parganahs 
where  the  cultivation  was  advanced  and  where  the  landholders  did 
not  object,  the  present  settlement  should  be  extended  for  a  second 
period  of  five  years  from  1828  A.D.  By  this  arrangement  leisure 
would  be  afforded  hereafter  in  the  resettlement  of  the  remainder 


of  the  province  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  existing  resonroes  of 
villages.  In  Kumaon  alone  there  were  over  six  thousand  estates 
separately  leased,  and  in  oonsequenoe  the  proceedings  in  eaoh  case 
were  very  summary  and  the  adjustment  of  the  new  demand  was 
made  rather  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  state  of  eaoh  village 
obtained  by  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  interior  of  the  district  than 
pn  any  new  investigation  of  the  assets.  Sanction  was  accordingly 
given  to  a  settlement  for  ten  years  in  parganahs  Pali,  B4rahman> 


Sixth  settlement. 


mandal,  Changarkha,  Phaldhkot,  Ddnpnr, 
Ramgkr,  and  Dhaniy&kot,  and  in  the  rest  of 


the  district  a  revision  and  resettlement  for  four  years  at  the  expiry 


of  the  existing  quinquennial  leases.  This  revision8  took  place  in 
1829,  giving  a  net  result  for  the  whole  distriot  of  Rs.  1,22,495. 
The  greatest  improvement  took  place  in  the  parganahs  bordering 
on  the  Bh&bar  owing  to  the  number  of  new  villages  established 
there.  Taking  the  whole  tract  along  the  foot  of  the  bill?  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  S&rda,  the  re  venae,  exclusive  of  forest  dues,  in  1815 
yielded  only  Rs.  1,450,  whilst  in  1829  it  gave  a  land-revenue  of 
Rs.  14,800.  Writing*  in  1825 

Mr.  Traill  states  that  in  the  greater  proportion  of  Tillages  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince  cultivation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  in  others 
again  tha  right  of  property  is  vested  in  the  descendants  of  some  former  grantee, 
whilst  the  right  of  occupancy  and  of  cultivation  remains  with  the  descendants  of 

*  To  Board,  dated  1st  June,  1883  ;  from  Board,  dated  24th  July,  1883  ; 
to  Beard,  dated  39th  September,  1823.  1  To  Board,  dated  28th  June,  1826  | 

from  Government,  dated  26th  February,  1826  •,  to  Board,  dated  19th  September, 
ISIS.  1  To  Board,  Hated  2nd  January,  1829  ;  from  Government,  dated  IStb 

February,  1832.  4  To  Government,  dated  28th  June,  1S25. 
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the  original  ocoupants  who  were  iu  possession  at  the  time  of  the  grant.  In  both 
these  oaaea  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  as  the  cultivator  is  only  liable  for  his  quoU 
of  the  State  demand,  whoever  may  be  the  mdlguzdr.  In  other  villages,  however, 
the  cultivation  la  carried  on  by  resident  tenants  who  have  no  right  of  occupancy, 
either  acknowledged  or  prescriptive;  these  tenants  pay  their  rents  either  in  UnH 
(hat)  or  in  money  (#ir<Ai)  according  to  existing  rates  or  engagement*  or  to  former 
usage.  Id  the  fourth  description  of  village  the  cultivation  is  pahikdsKt ,  that  ia  by 
non-resident  cultivators.  In  these  the  mdlguzdr  makes  as  much  as  he  can  from 
his  estate,  and  under  this  head  are  included  new  settled  villages,  as  in  the  Tarii,  In 
reclaiming  which  a  considerable  outlay  is  always  requisite.  The  State  demand  ia 
for  some  years  merely  nomlual  with  a  view  to  that  circumstance  and  to  prohibit 
the  adventurer  from  collecting  beyond  that  demand  must  preclude  all  pmapeot  of 
reimbursement  and  must  at  once  tend  to  prevent  further  improvement.  In  pahi- 
hdthl  lands  under  full  and  fair  assessment  the  farm  is  commonly  an  uncertain  spe¬ 
culation,  as  the  fickle  disposition  of  cultivators  of  this  description  may  sometimes 
be  the  occasion  of  loss  and  in  other  years  of  gain  to  the  farmer.  Where  several  in¬ 
dividuals  join  together  in  reclaiming  waste  lands  the  adventurers  all  of  coarse  fell 
under  the  head  of  proprietors,  though  the  name  of  only  one  of  them  should  be  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  lease.  This  observation  applies  equally  to  the  villages  of  Brahmans  which 
are  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the  several  proprietors.  In  most 
of  the  old  established  villages  a  recorded  portion  of  sir  land  is  enjoyed  by  the  mal- 
fusdr  rent-free  as  hah  padhdnckdri,  under  which  name  it  is  detailed  in  the  lease. 
This  system  might  be  extended  on  fixed  principles  to  every  village  In  the  pro¬ 
vince,  while  in  newly  cultivated  villages  e  terra  might  be  fixed  after  which  the 
mdlfuzdr  might  be  precluded  from  collecting  beyond  the  public  assessment  from 
his  tenants.  The  engagements  between  mdlguzdrs  and  tenants  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  verbal  and  written  leases  except  for  whole  villages  sre  unusual.'* 

« In  Pali,  Barahmandal,  Dhaniyakot,  Danpur,  the  present  assessment  exceeds 
that  of  the  Gorkhili  settlement  more  than  twenty- five  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the  arable  land  in  these  pargauahs 
are  in  a  state  of  full  cultivation .  Iu  Chaugarkha  also,  the  assessment  exceeds  tliatof 
the  last  Gorkhali  demand,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  villages  have  attaiued  a  fair 
state  of  cultivation:  in  otbers,  the  waste  lands  form  the  largest  proportion  :  in 
these  an  extension  of  the  present  leases  might  be  considered  premature.  In  Phal- 
dakot  the  demand  is  on  a  lower  scale  of  improvement  apparently,  but  it  is  in  fact 
the  highest  assessed  parganah  in  Kumaon.  The  Gorkhili  demand  was  calculated 
on  the  income  of  the  people,  rather  than  the  assets  of  the  land  :  the  landholders 
here,  being  the  chief  carriers  of  the  hill  trade,  were,  therefore,  taxed  more  highly 
than  others  whose  means  were  derived  wholly  from  the  land.  Ramgar  contains  the 
principal  iron  mines.  In  the  demand  of  1816,  the  revenue  of  the  whole  of  such 
mines  throughout  Kumaon  proper  is  iucl  uded  :  the  mines  situate  in  other  parga- 
nahs  have  now  been  brought  forward  in  them.  A  deduction  of  Rs.  1,090  has  been 
made  in  the  demand  of  the  present  year  by  this  measure  :  the  farm  of  the  mine 
ghould  he  left  for  revision.  In  Kota,  Chhakhita,  the  great  visible  improvement 
arises  from  the  reclaimed  villages  in  the  Kumaon  Tarii.  It  is  not  recommended  to 
extend  the  leases  in  this  district.  In  Gangoli,  owing  to  the  continued  ravages  on 
human  life  committed  by  tigers,  it  is  the  least  improved  in  comparison  to  iti 
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extent  of  any  in  the  province ;  foil  one  half  of  the  arable  land  being  uncultivated, 
an  extenaion  of  the  present  leasee  would  in  maoy  instances  be  declined  and  if  they 
were  accepted  wonld  preelnde  Government  from  a  share  in  the  improvement  of 
the  next  three  years ;  from  the  demand  of  the  present  settlement,  Bs.  3,168, 
most  be  dednoted  Be.  BOO,  the  assessment  of  the  copper  mines  in  this  parganab 
now  brought  forward  with  the  land-revenue  assessment,  though  hitherto 
separate  ” 

I  shall  give  another  extract1  from  a  letter  of  1199,  as  these  give  life  to  the  dry 
statistics  of  the  various  settlements  and  allow  us  to  see  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  made :  11  On  the  introduction  of  the  British  Government  in  1816,  the  moat 
fostering  attention  was  fonnd  necessary  to  enable  tbe  cultivators  to  reoover  from 
their  destitution.  The  public  assessment  was  imposed  under  a  single  head  and  was 
founded  on  the  acknowledged  collections  of  the  preceding  year  All  extra  cesses 
were  struck  out  of  the  demand,  and  though  the  remission  from  this  measure  Was 
for  the  most  part  nominal,  the  simplification  of  the  system  of  collection  proved  no 
small  boon  to  the  landholders.  At  the  five  succeeding  settlements,  the  9tate 
demand  has  progressed  with  the  improvement  of  the  country,  though  still  in  the 
aggregate  below  the  Gorkhili  settlement  of  1818.  In  its  detail,  the  settlement 
is  formed  separately  for  each  village,  the  engagement  for  which  is  taken  from 
some  one  of  the  sharers  under  the  designation  of  padh4n.  This  officer  is  remune¬ 
rated  hy  a  small  parcel  of  rent-free  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  can  demand 
from  the  other  sharers  no  more  than  the  exact  quota  of  the  public  assessment 
which  may  attach  to  their  individual  shares.  These  sharers  hold  in  severalty:  eon* 
seqoently  iu  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  that  is,  in  the  villages  culiivsted  by 
the  actual  proprietors,  the  settlement  has  all  tbe  advantages  of  a  ryotwdri  assess* 
ment  without  its  uncertainty,-  the  cultivator  is  thus  secure  of  enjoyiDg  the  whole 
profit  of  his  farm  after  payment  of  the  public  dues,  and  before  he  puts  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  he  knows  the  exact  sum  which  he  will  havo  to  pay.  But  though 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  and  the  individual  income  of  the  landholder  be 
circumsoribed  by  the  existing  Rtate  of  landed  property,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  interests  either  of  the  public  or  the  individual  would  he  benefited  by  a 
more  unequal  division  of  land.  Large  farms  require  for  their  support  either  a 
local  consumption  or  a  foreign  market.  Now  the  population  of  the  interior  is 
wholly  agricultural  and  the  sole  unproductive  consumers  are  the  few  government 
servanta  stationed  here.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  consequent  difflcul* 
ties  of  transport  few  articles  of  agricultural  produce  can  bear  the  expense  of  car¬ 
riage  in  exportation,  The  Bhotiyaa,  it  is  true,  take  off  a  large  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  produce  of  the  northern  districts  for  the  Tibetan  market,  but  only  in  the  way 
of  barter,  in  which  salt  or  borax  is  exchanged  for  grain.  The  only  certain  demands 
on  which  the  interior  agriculturist  can  here  depend  are  the  markets  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  stations.” 


Seventh  settlement. 


The  settlement  in  the  parganahs,  in  which  agreements  for  four 
years  only  were  taken,  expired  at  the  end  of 
Augipt,  1832,  and  judt  at  the  moment  the 

new  assessment  was  being  made,  flights  of  locusts  settled  down  all 
1  To  Government  dated  8ud  January,  1889. 
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over  the  country  and  so  injured  the  growing  spring-crops  (hat  a 
bad  harvest  was  the  result.  In  the  following  year,  when  tho  ro- 
uiaiuder  of  the  leases  fell  in,  i  deficiency  in  the  rainfall  caused 
some  injnry  to  the  rain  crops.1  Although  these  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  more  formidable  in  prospect  than  destructive  in 
their  actual  effects,  thoy  effectually  alarmed  the  landholders 
and  tendered  them  averse  to  enter  into  new  engagements.  Their 
influence,  also,  on  the  entire  settlement  caused  the  increase  gained 
to  be  much  less  than  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  agriculture  in  the  province.  Actual  abatements  were 
in  many  oases  nooessary,  many  being  due  to  transfers  of  estates 
from  one  parganah  to  another.  The  number  of  the  leases  at  the 
former  settlement  was  5,704  and  averaged  only  Rg.  37  each  in 
amount,  and  in  such  petty  estates  casualties  amongst  the  cultivators 
were  met  with  difficulty  and  rendered  frequent  revisions  of  settle¬ 
ment  necessary.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  reduce  the 
number  of  separate  engagements,  so  far  as  the  wishes  and  intereets 
of  the  landholders  would  allow,  with  the  result  that  in  1833  there 
were  4,605  separate  leases,  giving  au  average  land-revenue  of 
Rs.  46  for  each  lease.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Traill  proposed  a 
settlement  for  five  years  only,  which  resulted  in  a  revenue  for  the 
entire  district  of  Rs.  1,24,729. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  recommended  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  1832-33  should  be  extended  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  ;2  but  the  Government  refused  to  sanction  this  arrange¬ 
ment  without  having  the  opinion  Of  Mr.  Traill,  who  wrote  as 
follows: — 

u  The  extension  of  the  new  settlement  for  a  term  of  SO  years  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  attended  with  advantage  in  those  psrgsnahs  of  which  the  villages  are  folly 
populated  and  cultivated  $  hut  In  other  districts  where  population  and  cultivation 
are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  where  waste  lands  abound,  such  a  measure  would  shortly 
be  followed  by  a  loss  of  revenue  from  the  facilities  with  whioh  new  loeetloee 
are  there  obtainable.  The  habits  of  ths  cultivators  are  extremely  unstable  and 
migratory ;  vacancies  Arising  from  desertion  are  not  readily  filled  by  new 
tenants,  while  the  general  poverty  of  the  landholders  and  tenantry  render  them 
1  To  Commissioner,  'Bareilly,  dated  S4th  December,  ISSS i  from 
Commissioner,  Bareilly,  dated  3rd  January,  1834.  *’,OB1  j 

aioner,  Bareilly,  dated  13th  June,  1834  ;  to  Commissioner,  Bareilly,  dalea  X3r« 
June  1&34. 
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incapable  of  meeting  from  their  own  fund*,  the  Additional  burthen*  entailed  hy 
each  desertion*,  lu  these  cases,  the  lense  would  be  thrown  up  and  remissions 
in  the  demand  indispensable  to  save  the  village  from  total  desertion  ;  at  tbo  same 
time  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  growing  Improvement  in  other  villages. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  landholders  in  these  districts  would  willingly  en¬ 
gage  for  so  long  a  period  unless  the  tenanta  of  their  respective  villages  should  be 
considered  aB  parties  In  the  engagements  and  remain  bound  for  the  same  term. 
Under  the  Gorkhali  government,  when  a  fixed  village  settlement  was  promulgated, 
the  above  principle  was  fully  recognised,  and  the  claim  of  the  landholder  follow¬ 
ed  his  tenant  wheresoever  he  might  migrate.” 

According  to  Traill’a  last  report,  written  in  1833,  the  total  reve¬ 
nue  had  risen  from  Rs.  1,17,730,  exclusive  of  transit  dueB  in  1815 
to  Ra.  2,34,410  in  1833  over  the  united  districts  of  Kumaon  and 
Garhwul. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Traill  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Gowan, 

who  was  directed  to  report  in  what  parga- 
Colohel  Gowan’s  report.  ,  , 

nans  the  extension  of  the  term  of  settle¬ 
ment  as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  body  of  the  landholders.1  All  ho  coaid  say  was  that  he 
could  get  no  information  that  could  be  relied  upon,  that  he  believed 
that  in  Askot  in  Kumaon  the  people  were  willing  to  take  leases 
for  ten  years,  and  that  in  portions  of  Garhw&l  they  would  accept  a 
settlement  for  twenty  years.  He  was  told  that  “  nothing  of  a 
satisfactory  reason  palpable  or  probable  was  shown  by  him  for  the 
stated  repugnance  to  the  extension  of  the  term  of  settlement,  nor 
did  there  appear  any  reasonable  ground  which  could  account  for 
the  people  or  the  tahsildars  declining  to  answer  the  question- 
which  he  was  directed  to  put  to  them.”  He  was  therefore  re 
quested  to  continue  his  investigation  and  report  the  reasons  for  the 
disinclination  shown  by  the  landholders,  lu  reply,  Colonel  Gowan 
repeated  Mr.  Traill’s  observations  on  the  previous  settlement,  and 
some  conversations  that  he  himself  had  with  the  people  in  which 
it  was  said: — “Twenty  years  is  nearly  the  term  of  a  man’s  life. 
Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  to  a  man  in  that  period,  the  cholera 

1  From  Commissioner,  Bareilly,  dated  2nd  May,  1836  ;  to  Commissioner, 
Bareilly,  dated  2nd  September,  1836  ;  from  Commissioner,  Bareilly  dated  8th 
September,  1B36  ;  to  Commissioner,  Bareilly,  dated  14th  September,  1*36  ;  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  Bareilly,  dated  Sth  March,  1837.  The  arrangement  by  which 
the  landholders  near  Lohugh&t  supplied  grain  to  the  troops  at  fixed  prices  was, 
abolished,  dated  6th  June,  1837. 
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or  some  other  epidemic  may  break  out  and  sweep  of  all  our  culti¬ 
vator*,  and  then  what  is  to  be  done?”  The  people  declined  to  be 
pressed  for  a  reply  as  they  generally  were  averse  to  any  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  settlement.  He  was  then  directed  to  continue  the 
existing  settlement  for  one  year  and  in  the  raeautime  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  induce  the  landholders  to  agree  to  a  settlement  for 
twenty  years.  Sections  5  and  7  of  Reg.  X  of  1831  gavo  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  over  revenue  matters  as  well  as 
customs,  excise  and  stamps  in  Kumaon,  and  by  Act  X  of  1838 
it  was  further  enacted  that  the  functionaries  who  are  or  may  be 
appointed  in  the  province  of  Kumaon  shall  hencoforth  be  placed 
under  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at 
Allahabad  in  revenue  cases  and  that  such  control  and  superintend¬ 
ence  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  such  instructions  as  the 
said  functionaries  may  have  received  or  may  hereafter  receive 
from  the  Government  of  the  North-Western  Provinces. 

The  ninth  settlement  was  made  by  Mr.  Batten  during  the  yean 

1842-46  and  waa  for  twenty  years.  Tbia 

Ninth  settlement.  .  .  ,  ..  ..  J 

was  the  tint  partial  attempt  to  measure  and 
examine  the  capabilities  of  the  land  and  to  form  a  record  of  rights. 
The  result  of  the  rev  ision  was  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,30,094,  which  in 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  currenoy  of  the  settlement 
amounted  to  Rs.  1,29,765  a  year.  In  his  final  report  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  Mr.  Batten  states  that  the  general  rules  adopted  for  tho  leas¬ 
ing  and  management  of  estates  (mahdlt)  and  the  appointment  of 
padhdnt ,  the  boundaries  of  villages  and  settlement  of  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  them,  the  right  to  waste  lands,  pasture  grounds  and  for¬ 
ests,  the  assessable  area  of  estates  and  measurement  of  lands,  and 
finally  the  record  of  settlement  noticed  by  him  in  his  report  on  the 
settlement  of  GarhwAl  equally  apply  to  Kumaon,  and  as  those  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  dealt  with  in  soma  detail  in  tba  notice  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  the  reader  is  referred  to  it  for  the  dots  dad  principles  observed  • 
in  the  assessment. 

M  Tbs  only  repetition  that  appear*  aoesstaty  hi  that  the  hswsw 
ation  of  jnmMSh*  io  land,  money  or  dues  or  all  these  combined  was  la 
Kumaon,  settled  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  fsillnf  that. 
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hy  decision  of  arbitrators,  aid  that  the  allatuieot  of  hak-padhini  land  recorded 
in  Mm  statement  papers  represeat  actnal  facts  and  ik  i  the  nominal  figures  of  the 
oM  reoorda.” 

It  vu  furthor  arranged  that  no  attempt  at  aotual  demarcation 
of  waste  lands  included  nominally  within  a  village  boundary 
should  bo  made  where  there  was  no  dispute  owing  to  the  existence 
of  the  rale  to  lease  newly  broken  up  lands  to  the  nearest  village  or 
to  offor  them  to  the  landholders  of  such  villages  first  rather  than 
to  strangers.  It  was  not  through  any  fault  of  Mr.  Batten  that  the 
detailed  survoy  and  record  effected  by  Mr.  Beckett  at  the  reoent  set¬ 
tlement  was  not  taken  in  hand  twenty  years  earlier,  fie  writes: — 

“  A  revenue  eurvey  of  the  mountain  pargnnnhs  founded  on  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  plains  can  hardly  be  expected  after  the  Government  has  been  in¬ 
formed  by  its  district  offioers  that  such  a  survey,  however  useful,  in  determining 
existing  agricultural  possessions  would  not  favourably  affoct  the  total  amouut  of 
revenue  in  regard  to  the  State,  and  if  permitted  to  modify  the  dlstribntion  In  re- 
gard  to  the  inhabitants  wonld  perhaps  end  in  seriously  injuring  the  budget.  For 
would  not  its  tendency  at  least  be  to  equalise  the  payments  strictly  derivable  from 
the  gross  produce  of  the  soil;  to  fix  a  Government  share  of  thAt.  produce  founded 
on  experienco  elsewhere  and  to  exoludo  from  the  fiscal  capabilities  assets  which 
the  people  have  been  hitherto  eement  to  consider  available  for  the  nominal  land' 
tax.” 

The  latter  consideration  forced  eventually  the  actual  snrvey  and 
appraisement  of  the  produce  of  the  land  on  the  authorities  which 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Beckett.  As  to  the  assessment  itself,  Mr. 
Batten  was  of  opinion  that — 

M  No  great  increase  of  the  laud-revenue  under  the  present  system  need  he 
expected.  In  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion  Kumaon  is  over- assessed  rather 
than  under-assessed  :  that  is  a  large  portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land  in  the  old 
occupied  tracts  is  now  taken  by  the  State  as  both  d*  jurt  and  Je  fact »  landlord, 
and  though  no  actual  hardship  is  experienced,  though  pauperism  is  unknown, 
though  a  hill  labourer  is  always  better  lodged  and  often  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  his  fellow  of  the  plains,  and  though  a  general  feeling  of  content  and  loyal?, 
exists,  still  one  con  perceive  in  the  present  state  of  affrirs  (1840)  no  elements  of 
increasing  wealth  of  which  revenue  will  be  the  future  sign  and  expression.  In 
the  ill-inhabited  tracts,  the  low  assessment  is  owing  to  causes  which  except  in  the 
most  insalubrious  valleys,  may  give  way  before  the  march  of  population.  But  in 
the  well-inhabited  tracts,  the  revenue  1b  paid  by  the  people  themselves  more  os  a 
capitaliou  lax  than  anything  else,  in  the  same  degree  that  the  Use  improves  in 
Kutyur  aud  Uaugoli  will  it  in  all  probability  decline  in  Pali  and  Par  ah- 
martial.” 
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These  lines  were  written  before  the  tea-industry  attained  its 
present  development  and  brought  into  the  province  large  amounts 
of  capitul  every  year  to  be  expended  within  Katyur,  Gangoli  and 
Lohba,  and  before  the  hill  sanitaria  of  B&nikbot  and  Naini  Tal, 
brought  willing  mouths  capable  of  consuming,  not  only  the  exist¬ 
ing  surplus  produce,  but  all  that  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
can  yield.  Although  Mr.  Batten's  hope  that  “  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  may  yet  behold  the  now  jealous  occupants  of  rice  and  wheat 
fields  humble  applicants  for  tea-seeds”  has  not  been  fulfilled,  the 
results  expoctcd  from  the  introduction  of  tho  tea-plant  have  been 
fully  justified.  Upwards  of  12,177  biaia  aro  now  hold  in  fee  sim¬ 
ple,  chiefly  for  tca-gardons  in  Kuinaon  alone,  and  the  capital 
expended  on  thotn  has  found  its  way  into  tho  pockets  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  theso  hills  and  of  the  Nopal  district  of  Doti,  vastly  rais¬ 
ing  their  physical  and  moral  status  and  placing  them  in  a  position 
which  from  alt  we  know  of  their  history,  they  never  before  attained 
to. 

As  already  noticed  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Batten’s  settle- 
Cbarocter  of  the  settle-  ment  was  the  record-of-rights  that  was 
B>cllt’  framed  for  each  village.  This  contained  a 

completo  description  of  tho  rights  of  every  occupant;  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  the  assessments  ;  the  boundary  arrangements  ;  the  engage¬ 
ment  paper  ( ikrdrndmah )  of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  the  padJtan  and  the  collections  of  all  sorts  to  he  mado 
under  the  heads  of  thokddri ,  aajdnachdri  and  hissaluiuri  duos  and 
also  binding  themselves  down  to  a  conformity  with  certain  rnles 
in  regard  to  the  public  service  and  good  administration  and  tho 
phard-phant  showing  the  names  of  tho  padkdn,  tho  distribution  of 
tho  revenue  payors  amongst  the  several  padhdns  whoro  more  than 
one  were  olocted ;  the  quotas  of  rovenuc  payahlo  by  tho  several 
shareholders  or  occupants ;  tho  division  of  tho  non-proprietary 
tenantry  amongst  those  recorded  os  proprietors  and  the  names  and 
liabilities  of  the  pahikdaht  and  other  cultivators  whonevor  discover¬ 
able.  In  addition  to  these  documents  there  was  a  memorandum 
{rubahkdri)  summarising  the  whole  and  the  numerous  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  depositions  taken,  and  orders  passed  during  the  course  of 
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the  settlement  ou  miscellaneous  matters  formed  separate  filos  in 
the  proceedings. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  settlement  uuder 
Keg.  IX  of  1833  effected  by  Mr.  Batten  in  1642-46  :  — 
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Besides  the  above,  344  villages  having  a  total  area  of  11,225 


/Asia,  exclnsive  of  unmeasured  waste,  were  held  free  of  revenue  as 
endowmentsof  temples,  and  93  villages  having  an  area  of  2,382  biaie 
wore  held  free  of  revenue  by  individuals. 

The  tenth  and  current  settlement  of  the  Kumaon  district  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  Bhibar)  was  effected  by  Mr.  Beckett 
Current  settlement.  ,  .  . 

daring  1863-73,  and  rnns  tor  thirty  years. 

Uufortunately  Mr.  Beckett  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  proceed  on 
furlough  before  writing  a  report,  so  that  we  have  nothing  but  two  pon¬ 
derous  volumes  of  figured  statistics  and  a  short  introduction  by  Sir 
Henry  Ramsay  to  give  us  an  account  of  this  the  most  important,  for 
its  procedure  and  results,  of  all  the  settlements  of  Kumaun.  Although 
Sir  H.  llamaay  has  been  good  enough  to  say  that  details  and  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  Gazetteer,  the  following  account 
of  the  settlement  proper  is  mainly  based  on  his  own  snmmary.  As  has 
already  been  noticed,  there  was  a  considerable  revision  of  pattis  and 
parganahs  at  the  recent  settlement,  which  altered  the  areas  so  much 
that,  when  Writing  of  8  parganah  and  its  revenue  in  the  time  of 
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Mr.  Batten  and  Mr.  Trail),  it  may  not  represent  the  area  known  under 
the  same  name  at  the  present  day.  As  the  details  of  caoh  patti  will  be 
found  under  separate  notices  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  it  will  be 
here  only  necessary  to  give  the  details  by  pnrganabs  and  the  total  for 
the  district  The  following  statement  shows  the  particulars  of  the 
current  and  past  statements  according  to  the  present  arrangement : — 


The  following  statement  gives  the  particular*  of  area  aud  popu¬ 


lation  on  which  the  assessment  was  based  ■ 
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If  assessed  to  land-revenue,  the  g4nth  or  temple  grauts  would 
yield  Bs.  8,447  per  annum  and  the  mudft  or  personal  grants 
Rs.  3,412  per  annum.  Iu  addition  to  these  the  aaddbart  villages 
comprising  those  whose  revenues  are  devoted  to  charitable  purposes, 
chiefly  keeping  up  the  dispensaries  and  rest-houses  along  the  pil¬ 
grim  routes,  numbered  124,  with  an  area  of  6,718  Mm  of  assessable 
land  and  assessed  at  Rs.  5,800  per  annum.  Further,  12,177  Iritis 
were  held  in  fee-simple  at  a  quit-rent  of  Rs.  1,083  per  annum,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sites  of  nineteen  villages.  Eleven  villages  were  held 
by  Government  itself  in  fee-simple  and  237  villages  were  waste  or 
covered  with  forests  and  held  no  place  on  the  revenue  roll.  The 
‘  total  ’  line  at  foot  in  both  the  preceding  tables  refers  only  to  the 
revenue-paying  area,  the  ‘  grand  total’  line  includes  the  statistics  of 
the  revenue-free  areas  above  enumerated  and  gives  the  real  total  of 
the  district.  Distributed  by  tahslls  the  statistics  are  as  follows : — 
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The  Almora  tahsild&r  has  a  deputy  or  peshk&r  for  PAli  in 
Almora  and  the  ChampAwat  or  K&li  Kumaon  tahsild&r  a  deputy 
at  Pithoragarh.  The  Bh&bar  tahsfl  includes  a  portion  of  the  lower 
hills  but  has  chiefly  to  administer  the  revenue  affairs  of  the  Bhubar 
proper. 

There  waB  no  actual  measurement  of  the  land  on  which  any 
reliance  could  bo  placed  beyond  the  esti¬ 
mate  made  by  Mr.  Traill  in  1823,  which 
was  of  little  UBe  except  for  boundaries.  It  was  prepared  by  nativo 
officials  who  sat  on  Borne  commanding  position  and  summoned  tho 
padhdna  of  the  villages  within  sight,  and  from  them  noted  down 
the  boundaries  and  estimated  tho  areas  and  thus  afforded  somo 
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very  rough  idea  of  the  size  of  eaoh  village.  The  phard-phant  o( 
Mr.  Batten  gave  information  only  of  the  number  of  sharers  and 
cultivators  and  the  revenae  demandable  from  each.  Being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  villagers  themselves,  whose  object  was  to  conceal  their 
numbers  and  make  their  village  appear  as  poor  as  possible,  the 
revenue  was  distributed  amongst  a  very  few  of  tbe  shareholders,  and 
except  where  tbe  permanent  tenants  ( khuyakars )  were  on  bad 
terms  with  the  proprietors,  a  very'large  proportion  of  them  was 
omitted.  It  was  of  use,  however,  in  accustoming  the  people  to 
think  that  they  had  rights  worth  recording  and  during  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  past  settlement  many  villages  were  properly  surveyed, 
trained  surveyors  arose,  and  the  people  became  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  an  accurate  record  of  the  capabilities  of  the  land  formed 
the  best  basis  for  the  contract  between  them  and  those  from  whom 
they  held  and  between  their  village  and  Government.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  measurement  operations  actually  commenced  ;  the 
staff  found  the  people  ready  to  receive  them  and  indeed  willingly 
to  co-operate  in  the  objects  of  the  survey.  The  measurement  was 
carried  out  on  these  principles : — ( 1 )  all  terraced  land  was  to  be 
measured  unless  it  had  relapsed  into  forest  but  forest  olearings  and 
elopes  cultivated  only  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  years,  known 
as  khil  or  kaunla ,  were  not  to  be  measured  and  each  enclosure  or 
field  was  to  be  measured  separately  (2)  the  whole  of  the  ter¬ 
raced  land  was  to  be  shown  under  four  qualities,  a,  irrigated ;  bt 
good  dry  ;  «,  second-rate  dry  and,  d,  casual  cultivation  or  tjrdn. 
The  surveyors,  however,  did  not  adhere  to  these  instructions  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  classify  all  the  culturable  area  nnder,  a, 
permanent  cultivation ;  6,  casual  cultivation,  and  c,  waste.  By 
*  waste’  all  through  the  records  is  meant  terraced  land  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  and  does  not  include  the  grassy  slopes  or  forests 


within  tbe  nominal  area  of  a  village. 

The  instrument  used  was  a  hempen  rope  sixty  feet  long  divided 


Frocednre. 


into  ten  lengths  of  six  foet  each,  and  if  to 
this  we  add  that  the  terraces  are  usually  of 


the  most  irregular  shapes  in  length  and  width,  the  result  must  be 
at  the  best  little  more  than  an  approximation,  but  one  of  tbe  greatest 
value  and  far  superior  to  anything  in  existence  before  as  a  basis  for 
assessment.  As  a  record-of-rights,  regarding  the  occupation  and 
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ownership  of  eftoh  terrace,  they  are  particularly  valuable,  the  more 
so  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  in  some  villages  there  are  up¬ 
wards  of  six  thousand  of  these  terraces,  some  not  more  than  ten 
square  yards  in  area  aud  yet  each  can  be  readily  identified  by 
means  of  the  village  maps.  As  a  check  on  the  surveyors  each 
occupier  was  given  an  extract  from  the  survey  record  ( purchah ) 
relating  to  his  own  holding  aud  he  had  thus  means  to  bring  before 
the  settlement  officer  any  omissions  before  the  final  record  in  the 
books,  on  which  the  assessment  was  made.  An  ingenious  proce¬ 
dure  was  then  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  bring  all  the  land  in  the 
village  to  one  common  standard  of  quality.  That  of  second-rate 
dry  land  known  in  the  hills  as  duioam  vprdon  was  selected  and 
each  of  the  other  three  olasses  was  brought  to  this  standard  by 
trebling  the  irrigated,  by  adding  one -half  to  first  quality  dry  and 
by  reducing  casual  cultivation  by  one  half.  Thus  a  village  with 
an  area  of  ten  bisit  irrigated  bad  30  estimated  for  that  class; 
twelve  first  quality  dry  was  held  equal  to  18  and  twelve  ijrdn 
was  held  equal  to  6,  or  all  were  equivalent  to  54  bint  of  second 
quality  dry  cultivated  laud  for  assessment  purposes.  The  next 
difficulty  was  to  ascertain  the  rates  to  be  applied  to  the  areas  thus 
found  and  in  the  absence  of  jamabandis  or  rent-rolls,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  estimate  the  produce  of  each  class  of  soil.  In  irrigated 
land  it  is  very  common  for  the  proprietor  to  take  one  half  the  pro¬ 
duce  ;  in  first-class  dry,  one-third,  and  in  second-class  dry  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth.  Then  comes  the  question  of  the  produce  per 
biti  which  varies  with  the  position,  cultivation  and  soil.  In  some 
places,  irrigated  land  yields  as  much  as  60  maunds  of  uuhusked 
rice  per  acre  and  40  maunds  is  a  common  yield  and  good  first-class 
dry  land  gives  40  maunds  of  wheat  or  munduwa.  The  following 
table  shows  the  general  resalt  for  Ihe  district : — 
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Blca  _ 

IM 

20 

12 

8  (S5  20  seera 

7  8 

23  8 

Wheat  ... 

m 

IS 

12 

6  <a  is  „ 

7  8 

22  8 

Man  daw* 

Ml 

u  • 

16 

10  @  so  „ 

BS1MTW 

7  9 

SO  8 

Mandaa 

••• 

IM 

IS 

to  @  so 

siHtfl 

7  8 

20  8 

Ml 

Ml 

10 

•  @  !•  r. 

is 

7  8 

22  S 
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In  the  second  money  column,  the  return  of  half  an  acre  is  only 
given,  as  land  is  usually  left  fallow  for  a  second  crop  every  second 
year.  The  total  shows  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  second  class 
dry  laud.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  an  average  rats 
of  one  rupee  per  bi»\  (forty  yards  less  than  an  acre)  was  held  to  be 
the  average  rate  in  second  quality  dry  land,  and  thus  the  good  land 
was  made  to  help  the  bad  land  in  the  rates  assessed.  How  this 
compares  with  the  rates  fixed  at  previous  settlements  and  how  it 
falls  on  the  total  assessable  and  cultivated  areas  in  each  pargaDah 
may  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  tables. 
Broadly,  Traill's  assessment  in  1823  fell  at  Be.  0-12-2  per  bin: 
Batten’s  in  1842  at  Ho.  0-8-11  per  bisi  on  the  total  assessable  area, 
and  Beckett’s  in  1870  at  Be.  -0-13-10  and  subsequent  experienoe 
shows  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  this  is  not  too  light. 

Other  considerations  were  taken  into  account  in  applying  these 
rates  to  the  particular  villages :  the  vast  changes  due  to  the  great 

amount  of  money  brought  into  the  district 
by  the  tea-planters  and  the  public-works 
at  BaDikhet ;  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  grain,  which  has 
almost  doubled,  and  the  increase  in  population.  The  last  has  always 
been  an  important  factor  in  hill  assessments  and  is  well  recognised 
by  the  people  themselves,  who  frequently  urge,  as  a  cause  for  remis¬ 
sion  of  revenue,  the  death  or  desertion  of  a  wife  or  daughter.  In 
many  places,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  inhabitants,  the  able-bodied 
cultivators  are  of  equal  importance  with  the  land  in  estimating  tho 
assets  of  a  village.  Another  of  Mr.  Beckett’s  processes  was  applied 
to  bringing  out  the  value  of  this  factor  iu  the  assessment.  He 
ascertained  (a)  the  average  population  per  each  one  hundred 
measured  acres  for  the  whole  district ;  (b)  the  average  population 
per  one  hundred  acres  of  the  cultivated  area  ;  (c)  the  average  popu¬ 
lation  per  one  hundred  acres  for  the  cultivated  area  with  half  tho 
ijrdn ;  and  (d)  the  average  on  three-fourths  of  the  total  area.  Jfor 
example,  the  average  population  per  one  hundred  aores  on  tho 
whole  district  being  141,  a  village  with  a  population  of  70  to  tho 
hundred  acres  would  give  a  rate  of  eight  annas,  the  land-rate  being 
one  rupee,  the  mean  of  the  two  or  twelve  annas  gives  the  average 
rate  according  to  population.  Were  the  population  of  the  village 
280  under  the  6ame  circumstances  the  average  rate  would  be 
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Re.  1-8-0.  Under  the  second  form  of  calculation  the  average 
population  per  one  hnndred  acres  of  cultivation  being  195  and  the 
revenne  rate  only  Re.  0-14-6  per  acre,  a  population  of  98  would 
give  a  rate  of  Re.  0-7-3,  or  taking  the  mean  of  the  two,  eleven 
annas  per  acre.  Under  the  third  calculation  the  population  aver¬ 
age  being  185  per  one  hundred  acres  and  the  revenue  rate 
Re.  0-13-6  per  acre,  if  the  population  were  92,  the  population  rate 
would  be  Re.  0-6-9  and  the  mean,  ten  annas.  The  average  of  the 
resultants  was  considered  the  population  rate  of  the  village. 

The  statistics  of  area  compiled  for  each  village  also  aided  in 
the  assessment.  These  comprised  (1)  the 

Application  of  area  rates.  f  '  ' 

total  area  measured  by  tbe  villagers ;  (2) 

cultivated  land  with  addition  for  quality  ( i.e.f  the  application  of  the 
process  already  described  for  reducing  all  to  the  standard  of  second- 
class  dry  land,  (3)  cultivation  with  half  ijrdn ;  (4)  three-fourths  of 
total  measured  area  with  addition  for  quality.  Any  exoess  in  1  over 
3  showed  that  there  was  much  waste  laud;  excess  in  2  over  3  showed 
a  large  predominance  of  permanent  cultivation,  and  if  2  exceeded 
1  it  was  seen  that  the  land  was  exceptionally  good  or  well  irrigat¬ 
ed.  Excess  in  3  over  2  showed  too  much  ijran  ;  iu  4  over  3  too 
much  waste  and  in  4  over  1  that  the  land  was  good.  With  all 
these  indications  before  him  Mr.  Beckett  formed  his  statistical 
average  rate  for  each  village.  But  in  addition  to  this,  he  person¬ 
ally  inspected  each  village  and  had  before  him  its  history  from  the 
conquest,  and  it  was  a  consideration  of  the  facts  thus  brought  to 
light  that  led  to  modifications  of  the  statistical  rate.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen,  that  much  care  and  trouble  was  bestowed  on  tbe  collection 
of  materials  and  their  application  such  as  would  give  an  assessment 
fair  alike  to  Government  and  the  people.  Although  the  phrase 
‘  ndm  bikat  kdm  tikat  ’  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  we  may  well 
agree  with  Sir  H.  Ramsay  that  the  assessments  as  a  whole  are 
fair,  though  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  raised  so  high 
in  comparison  with  the  old  land-tax,  they  are  sufficiently  high, 
the  increase  amounting  to  Rs.  1,03,518  or  81*43  per  cent. 

Cultivation  and  population  have  increased  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  and  daring  the  work  of  snrvey  many  parcels  of  land  which 
had  been  concealed  and  villages  connected  with  the  court  officials 
who  had  managed  to  underestimate  the  assets  were  now  brought 
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for  the  first  time  at  a  fair  value  on  the  revenue-roll,  Mr.  Beckett 
was  careful  to  omit  from  his  calculations  all  waste  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  already  noticed,  although  the  villagers  themselves  desired  it  to 
be  measured.  The  people  have  full  power,  however,  to  ubo  such 
land  as  they  like,  as  well  as  to  extend  their  cultivation  into  un¬ 
measured  forest  tracts  without  any  increase  to  the  demand  during 
the  currency  of  the  settlement.  The  only  exception  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Almora,  D&nikhet,  and  Naini  Tal  where  forest 
land  is  of  great  value  for  timber  and  fuel,  here  cultivation  oan  only 
be  undertaken  with  the  special  consent  in  writing  of  the  district 
officer  and  covenants  to  this  effect  have  been  entered  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  records.  It  is  to  this  system  that  we  owe  the  extension  of 
cultivation  that  bus  taken  place  and  in  the  leBS  cultivated  parts, 
industry  will  enable  the  people  to  make  the  heavier  assessment  less 
burdensome  in  a  very  short  time.  Still  summary  settlements  may 
be  found  necessary.  Sir  H.  Ramsay  writes: — 

“Land  may  be  watbed  away  by  floods  or  destroyed  by  landslips;  cattle- 
disease,  the  death  of  cultivators  or  other  necessity  may  arise  for  rendering  relief, 
permanent  or  temporary,  necessary  ;  and  in  my  opinion  each  relief  ought  to  be 
offered  readily  :  because  all  cultivated  land  has  been  now  aaaeseed  end  the  loss 
of  cultivator*  or  cattle  might  imperil  the  existence  of  a  village  which  oould  be 
averted  by  a  little  trouble  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  rupees.  Smalt  village* 
are  more  likely  to  require  relief  than  large  ones  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  one  proprietor  may  lose  all  bis  land  and  he  can  get  no  relief  from  the  other 
shareholders,  therefore  his  individual  case  eught  to  be  considered  if  necessary.” 

Sir  Henry  Ramsay  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  all  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  to  him  was  submitted  the  assessments  in  every  villago 
almost,  and  with  him  lay  the  decision  on  doubtful  points  of  proce¬ 
dure.  To  the  administrative  powers  of  Traill,  Sir  Henry  Ramsay 
has  added  also  tho  love  of  order  and  law  so  marked  in  Mr.  Batten’s 
work,  whilst,  perhaps,  he  has  had  a  more  diffioult  charge  than 
either;  for  in  his  time  came  the  flood  of  circulars  and  departments, 
each  of  the  latter  trying  to  justify  its  existenoe,  not  by  doing  its 
own  work  but  by  asking  the  already  overworked  district  officer  to 
do  it  for  them.  Perhaps  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  will  have  gained  as 
lasting  a  reputation  from  the  stern  *  No  ;  not  applicable  to  Kumaon’ 
with  which  he  greeted  many  of  the  purely  routine  circulars,  as 
from  the  many  and  solid  benefits  that  he  has  conferred  on  Kumaon 
during  his  long  and  valued  career*  The  settlement  department 
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owes  to  him  that  it  was  able  to  achieve  the  great  work  accomplished 
at  the  recent  settlement  without  the  detailed  procedore  solely  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  plains,  which  at  one  time  it  was  resoired  should  be 
adopted  in  Kumaon.  Parganah  rates  are  hardly  valuable  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  traot  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  village  has 
climates  varying  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Tropics  :  the  people, 
the  tenures  of  land  and  the  mode  of  agriculture  are  utterly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  practices  of  the  plains  and  should  not  be  forced  to 
appear  uniform  to  them  in  theory  or  practice. 

The  working  of  the  settlement  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
following  table  showing  the  demand,  col- 
catea uns.  lections  and  balances  since  1872-73.  The 


years  1877-79  were  years  of  scarcity  which  affected  Kumaon  as 
well  as  all  Upper  India,  and  the  balances  of  1880-81 — 1882-83 
both  recoverable  and  nominal  were  due  to  the  floods  of  the  year 


1880  ;  the  column  ‘  irrecoverable  ’  shows  the  real  remissions  : — 


Year. 

Demand. 

Colleetion. 

Balance. 

Pabticolabs  or  balanob. 

Percentage  of  real 
balance  to  demand. 

Beal. 

Nominal. 

In  train  of  liqui¬ 
dation. 

"3 

4-* 

-Q 

0 

O 

o 

Irrecoverable. 

R3. 

Ri. 

Ra. 

1872-73 

Ml 

1,64,432 

1,63,896 

636 

466 

66 

•  •• 

16 

•32 

1873-74 

•  •• 

1,84,236 

1,61,564 

2,682 

449 

416 

16 

*63 

1874-75 

•  •• 

1,83,858 

1,61,883 

1,976 

2*7 

464 

10 

1,284 

•42 

1874-7# 

1,96,995 

1,93,786 

676 

Ml 

2,684 

-34 

1875  77 

... 

2,37,637 

2,32,318 

5,219 

2,767 

•  •• 

2,462 

l*)6 

1877-78 

•  •• 

2,35,134 

2,29,52 1 

5,618 

5,667 

66 

2  36 

1878-78 

•  •  • 

2,35,146 

2,21,786 

13  390 

13,384 

Ml 

6 

669 

1879-80 

•  •  1 

2,84,824 

2,19,649 

16,276 

15,275 

!•' 

*•» 

66 

1880-81 

•  •  * 

1,34,427 

2.31,657 

1,960 

197 

!•« 

1  18 

1881-81 

Ml 

2,31,494 

2,30,768 

3,726 

1,18ft 

Ml 

52 

1*67 

1881-83 

2,34,663 

1,31,228 

3,336 

862 

f  II 

H 

1,483 

•36 

Although  the  tenure  of  land  and  its  rights1  and  duties  have 


Tenures, 


undergone  many  changes  since  the  conquest, 
still  the  maxim  that  the  property  in  the  soil 
rests  in  the  paramount  State  has  never  been  forgotten.  This 
principle  has  not  only  been  theoretically  acknowledged  under  for¬ 
mer  Governments  by  their  subjects,  bnt  its  practical  existence  is 
1  To  Government,  2nd  January,  I6S9. 
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also  deducible  from  the  almost  unrestricted  power  of  alienation 
which  the  sovereign  always  possessed  in  the  land.  The  occupant 
landholders  held  their  estates  in  hereditary  and  transferable  pro¬ 
perty,  bat  their  tenures  were  never  indefeasible ;  and  as  they  were 
derived  from  grants  made  by  the  sopreme  power  in  the  State,  so 
they  might  be  abrogated  by  the  grantor  or  his  representative  even 
without  any  allegation  of  default  against  the  holder  and  without 
any  reservation  in  his  favour. 

From  the  extreme  attachment  of  the  landholders  to  their  estates, 
the  frequent  exercise  of  such  a  prerogative  would  doubtless  have 
been  highly  unpopular.  In  the  interior,  it  appears  to  have  been 
infrequent,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  length  of  time  which  vil¬ 
lages  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  same  families.  But 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  and  on  the  border,  such  arbi¬ 
trary  transfers  were  not  uncommon  ;  and  where  a  provision  in  land 
was  called  for  to  reward  military  services,  or  to  remunerate  the 
heirs  of  those  slain  in  battle,  it  was  usually  made  at  the  expense  of 
existing  rights.  h>and  held  in  proprietary  right  is  still  termed  that , 
and  a  proprietor  is  oalled  a  thatwdn ,  the  term  taminddr  or  land¬ 
holder  being  restricted  to  its  ordinary  and  natural  meaning  of  cul¬ 
tivator  actually  holding  or  occupying  the  land,  whether  a  proprietor 
or  tenant.  Grants  in  tenure  of  that  and  rot  (the  term  under  which 
lands  were  usually  given  to  the  heirs  of  those  slain  in  battle)  con¬ 
veyed  a  freehold  in  the  soil  as  well  as  iu  the  produce.  Where  the 
proprietors  are  a  coparcenary  body,  the  tenure  is  that  usuall y-  called 
bhdyachdra  in  the  plains  and  here  bhdya-bhant ,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
prietary  right  is  in  an  extreme  state  of  subdivision,  each  estate 
being  shared  amongst  all  thb  coparceners.  Traill  found  that 
three-fifths  of  the  district  were  held  by  these  proprietors,  so  that 
the  settlement  represented  in  a  great  measure  the  ryottodri  settle¬ 
ment  of  other  provinces.  The  origin  of  such  property  is  traced 
either  to  long-established  hereditary  occupanoy  ;  to  a  grant  from 
the  State ;  or  to  purchase  from  some  former  proprietor. 

Mr.  Traill  writes  (1821) : — 


•*  Under  the  former  Governments  all  servants  of  the  State,  both  public  and 


)(r.  Trail  1  on  tenures. 


private,  received,  on  their  appointment  to  office,  a  (rant 
of  land  for  the  support  and  establishment  of  their 


families.  These  lands  hare  under  succeeding  sovereigns  been  subjected  to  rent, 
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but  the  proprietary  right  has  generally  remained  with  the  original  grantee  or  bis 
descendants.  Grants  of  this  nature  are  wholly  distinct  from  those  in  tenure  of 
mankdr,  n aukari  or  jdeddd,  which  conveyed  no  property  in  the  soil ;  like  the  latter, 
however,  their  continuance  or  annulment  has  eTer  been  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  ruling  power.  Tha  descendants  of  the  above-described  grantees  form  the  first 
class  of  landholders  in  the  district. 

A  second  class  derive  their  title  solely  from  long-established  occupancy  :  this 
class  is  composed  of  aborigines  of  the  mountains,  while  the  former  consists 
almost  universally  of  descendants  of  emigrants  from  the  plains. 

A  third  clsss  of  proprietors,  created  during  the  Gorkhili  Government,  are 
those  who,  ia  consideration  of  receiving  the  proprietary  title,  have  brought  waste 
lands  into  cultivation.  To  this  class  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made 
under  the  present  Government,  as  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  practice  of  the  Gorkhili  Government  in  this  respect  has  been  con¬ 
tinued.1 

With  regard  to  the  Dorns,  they  are  almost  invariably  throughout  the  district 
the  property  of  the  landholders,  and  reside  in  the  villages  of  their  respective 
owners.  The  only  separate  establishment  of  Dorns  are  those  which  come  under 
the  first  description  of  proprietors,  and  consist  of  carpenters,  masons,  potters, 
blacksmiths,  miners,  and  a  variety  of  other  trades  which  are  here  carried  on 
aolely  by  persons  of  this  caste.” 

Sir  H.  Ramsay  writing  in  1874  states  : — 


Sir  H.  Ramsay  on  tenures. 


“During  an  experience  of  thirty-three  years  I  have  observed  much  change 

under  the  head  of  tenure,  from  the  advancing  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  parties  concerned.  As  stated  in  Mr. 
Traill’s  report,'  the  paramount  property  in  the  soil  rested  with  the  sovereign, 
not  theoretically  only,  for  the  unrestricted  power  of  alienation  was  exercised  at 
the  will  of  the  ruling  power  in  the  time  of  the  Rfijaa  and  to  the  eod  of  the  Gor¬ 
khili  Government.  A  village  was  given  to  an  astrologer,  a  doctor,  a  oook  or  a 
barber;  and  the  cultivators  in  possession,  whatever  their  former  status,  became 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  cultivators  of  the  new  owners.  If  they  did  not 
like  the  grantee’s  terms,  they  moved  elsewhere  and  they  retained  no  rights  in  tbs 
land  which  they  could  assert  to  the  prejudice  of  the  grautee.  Again,  this  granteo 
might  be  ousted  in  turn  to  provide  for  Borne  other  favourite.  In  those  times,  land 
was  abnndsnt,  cultivators  were  scarce,  and  the  cruel  oppression  to  which  the 
people  had  beeh  long  accustomed,  sometimes  drove  them  away  to  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  they  could  be  comparatively  free  from  the  exactions  of  their  oppres¬ 
sors.” 


On  the  whole,  the  tenure  of  land  suffered  few  violent  changes 
under  the  former  rnlers.  Where  land  was 
Proprietors.  given  in  thdt,  the  former  proprietors,  if  in 

occupancy,  at  once  sank  to  the  position  of  tenants  of  the  new  gran¬ 
tee,  who,  moreovor,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  was  at  liberty  to 
take  over  ono-third  of  the  oultivation  into  his  own  hands  as  Hr. 

1  To  Government,  dated  14th  March,  1821.  1  To  Government,  dated 

12nd  January,  1817. 
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la  the  remainder  of  the  estate,  the  right  of  cultivation  rested  with 
the  original  occupants,  who  were  now  termed  khdyakara  or  occu¬ 
pants,  as  distinguished  from  thaticdna  or  proprietors,  and  paid  their 

rent  in  kdt  or  kind  at  an  invariable  rate,  fixed  at  the  time  the 

* 

grant  was  made.  In  villages  in  which  the  fight  of  property  and 
the  right  of  occupancy  was  recognized  as  vested  in  the  same  indivi¬ 
duals,  the  person  who  engaged  with  Government  for  the  revenue 
had  a  right  to  demand  the  full  extent  of  the  Malik-hiaaah  or  State- 
share,  supposing  no  fixed  agreement  bad  been  made  between  him 
and  his  tenants,  but  each  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  latter  sel¬ 
dom  occurred.  This  description  of  village  includes  naudbdd  or 
those  newly  brought  into  cultivation,  and  lands  cultivated  by  non¬ 
resident  cultivators  ( pahikaiht ).  The  custom  being  to  grant  the 
proprietary  right  to  the  person  who  reclaimed  the  waste,  as  some 
return  for  his  trouble  and  expense. 

The  resident  tenants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  khd - 

yakar  and  the  kaini  or  kharni.  The  former, 
Tenants.  . 

in  addition  to  the  land-tax  which  he  paid  m 

coin,  used  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  under  various  names  nearly  a 

tenth  more.  Siuce  the  conquest,  the  khdyakar  has  by  custom  an 

hereditary  right  of  occupancy  at  fixed  rates,  but  cannot  dispose  of 

such  right,  though  he  may  carry  on  his  cultivation  through  a 

tenant-at-will.  The  rent  of  the  khdyakar  oannot  be  increased 

under  any  circumstances  during  the  currency  of  the  settlement, 

and  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent  and  the  share  of  the  village  cess 

recorded  against  him  he  is  safe  from  any  interference. 

Mr.  Traill  writes : — “  In  PAli  and  in  Badhfn  and  in  other  parganahs  wherever 
military  assignments1  were  nomerous  under  the  Bajos,  tenants  of  this  description 
are  common.  Their  origin  may  be  easily  traced  back  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
fact  of  the  former  proprietors  having  emigrated  or  become  extinct  when  the  vil¬ 
lage  waa  assigned  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietors.  The  grantee  was  in 
consequence  compelled  to  settle  the  land  with  new  tenants  who  occupied  as  khd¬ 
yakar  ».  The  taydnas,  kamfni,  and  thokddr*  with  their  relations  are  the  proprietors 
of  these  villages.  The  point  whether  the  occupant  tenant  be  a  khdyakar  or 
thdtwdn,  that  is,  proprietor  of  the  land  he  cultivates,  may  be  generally  easily 
ascertained  by  an  inquiry  Into  the  whence  and  how  the  tenaot  derives  his  title  : 
If  it  be  from  an  ancestor  of  the  thohddr  that  he  received  the  land,  he  is  merely  a 
khdyakar ;  if  he  plead  a  grant  from  a  Rajs,  or  purchase  from  a  former  proprietor, 

*  In  these  cases,  the  cultivators  derived  protection  from  the  grantees  and  were 
so  far  better  off  than  the  rest  that  they  had  to  please  only  one,  iustead  of  being 
worried  by  any  official  or  soldier  requiring  thnlr  services. 
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the  deed  ought  to  be  forthcoming  or  proved  to  here  ezieted  ;  if,  lastly,  he  aver 
himself  and  ancestors  to  be  occupants  from  time  immemorial,  snob  assertion  can 
be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  adjoining  propr'etors.  Should  the  tenant  have  the 
name  of  the  village  attached  to  his  name  as  Bir  Singh  Mahta,  that  is,  of  Mahatgaon, 
&c.,  it  may  be  at  once  determined  that  the  tenant’s  claim  to  immemorial  occupancy 
is  well  founded.  The  converse  is  not  always  the  case  :  s  proprietor  of  a  village 
on  settling  in  another  still  retains  the  name  of  his  original  village  attached  to 
him,  whioh  designation  descends  to  his  posterity.  But  by  purchase,  grant  or  gift, 
such  individual  or  some  one  of  his  descendants  may  have  acquired  a  proprietary 
right  to  a  share  in  the  village  where  they  have  settled.  During  the  Gorkhili 
Government,  migrations  of  landholders  from  village  to  village  were  extremely 
common,  and  many  of  those  emigrants  still  continue  in  the  villages  to  which  they 
then  emigrated  s  by  such  voluntary  absence  they  are  deemed  to  have  forfeited 
their  hereditary  claims  in  their  original  villages.  Generally  speaking,  on  such  mi¬ 
grations  taking  place,  the  landed  property  of  the  emigrnnt  was  divided  among  tho 
remaining  sharers,  pnd  has  been  since  enjoyed  by  them  in  full  proprietary  or  has 
perhaps  been  transferred  to  others.  After  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
the  claims  of  these  emigrants  to  their  original  share  are  not  admitted  in  the  court 
unless  it  be  Btated  and  proved  that  on  quitting  their  villages  they  entrusted  their 
share  to  another,  with  the  express  engagement  of  resigning  the  same  when  called 
upon.” 

Sir  H.  Ramsay  writes  : — 

"The  khdyakar  enjoys  an  hereditary  though  not  a  transferable  right  in  the 
laud  he  cultivates  ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  father,  the  sons  generally  make  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  land,  which  not  unfrequently  reduces  the  holdiug  of  each  so  much 
that  these  khdyakart  are  obliged  to  cultivate  other  lauds  as  sirthdnt  or  tenants-at- 
will,  or  in  pahikdihlt  io  some  distant  village  where  they  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  proprietor.  Pahikdtkt  cultivators  of  long  standing  have  now  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  khayahnn ;  new  ones  are  only  sirthdn In  some  villages  khdyakart  are 
alcne  in  possession,  and  the  proprietor  residing  elsewhere  has  no  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  them  or  their  laud,  waste  or  cultivated.  A  ghar-padhda  realizes  the 
demand  and  the  proprietor’s  cess  and  pays  over  to  him.  In  such  villages,  the  khd¬ 
yakart  were  formerly  the  real  proprietors,  but  In  some  way  the  right  became  re¬ 
corded  in  the  thokddr’t  name,  and  though  every  effort  was  made  to  right  these 
wrongs  at  the  recent  settlement,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so  in  all  cases,  and 
special  arrangements  had  to  be  made  io  remove  what  was  an  endlesB  source  of 
litigation." 

The  Kaini  under  the  native  government  held  more  the  position 
of  a  slave,  or  at  least  of  a  vassal,  and  was 
Kaiui'  bound  to  the  estate  of  his  lord.  Theoreti¬ 

cally,  they  were  obliged  to  give  personal  service  in  cultivating  the 
proprietor’s  dr,  or  land  which  he  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
carrying  his  jhanpan,  ddndi,  and  baggage.  Gradually,  they  have 
assumed  the  charaoter  of  tenants  permanently  resident  on  their 
overlord’s  estate,  and  by  long-continued  occupancy  have  come  to 
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be  considered  in  the  light  of  khayakari,  from  whom  indeed  they 
differed  in  little,  except  in  the  nature  of  the  rent  to  which  they 
were  liable.  As  a  rule,  they  pay  in  kiit  or  kind  agreeably  to  former 
rates,  which  may  be  taken  at  one-third  of  the  produce.  In  Garh- 
w&l  the  fusion  is  almost  complete,  necessity  compelling  proprietors 
to  give  the  most  favourable  terms  to  all  occupants  of  the  land. 
Hdliyas  or  domestic  servants  (chiefly  Dorns),  were  still  fonnd  in 
1840  in  all  the  principal  estates.  They  were  kept  to  perform  all 
the  labour  of  the  fields  required  on  the  private  farms  of  the  land¬ 


holders.  The  tirthdn  or  tenant-at-will  pays  rirthi,  bnt  no  personal 
services  are  required  from  him. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  new  tenants  should  the 

old  ones  leave  is  atluded  to  by  Mr.  Traill 
New  tenant  in  the  following  words  :  — 

**  From  tbe  facility  with  which  new  locations  are  here  obtainable,  tbe 
habits  of  the  cultivators  arc  extremely  unstable  and  migratory.  Vacancies  aris¬ 
ing  from  desertions  Are  not  readily  Ailed  by  new  tenants,  while  tbe  general 
poverty  of  the  mdlgux&n  and  tenantry  renders  them  incapable  of  meetiDg  from 
their  own  funds  the  additional  burthens  entailed  by  such  desertions.  In  these  cases 


the  lease  would  be  thrown  up,  and  remission  in  the  demand  would  be  indispen¬ 
sable  to  save  the  village  from  total  desertion«  at  the  same  time  no  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  the  growing  improvement  in  other  villages.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  mitjuxdrs  in  these  Districts  would  willingly  engage  for  ao  long  a  pe¬ 
riod, unless  the  tenants  of  their  respective  villages  should  be  considered  as  parties 
iu  tbe  engagements,  and  remain  bound  for  the  same  term.  Under  the  Gorkhdli 
government,  when  a  fixed  village  assessment  was  promulgated,  the  above  princi¬ 
ple  was  fully  recognised,  and  the  claim  of  the  mdlgmtdr  followed  his  tenant  to 
wheresoever  he  might  migrate.’’ 

In  these  remarks  both  Mr.  Batten  and  Mr.  Beckett  agree  atad 
the  former  adds— 


“  in  Gnrhwal,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  talus  of  land,  the  scant!, 
ness  of  population,  and  the  almost  entire  dependence  for  their  position  and  wealth, 
even  of  the  most  considerable  landholders,  (as  for  instauco  the  Bhartwul  family 
in  Nagpur  and  the  Aswdl  family  in  Sila),  on  the  actual  influence  which  they  may 
happeu  individually  to  possess  over  the  agricultural  communities,  and  not  on  any 
nomiual  legal  rights -the  enforcement  of  which,  even  if  possible,  would  soon 
leave  the  claimants  without  a  tenantry,  and  would  only  enrich  their  neighbour*— 
hardly  one  estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  ttaudbdd  estates,  could  he  correctly 
entered  under  the  head  of  pure  zam(ndari ;  while  the  class  of  tenure  called  imper¬ 
fect  pattiddri  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  district  to  exceed  in  numbers  the  pure 
bhdyachdra  tenure,  which  again  exclusively  prevails  in  other  parts.” 

When  a  share  in  soy  estate  may  lapse  from  death  or  desertion,  it  is  divided 
among  the  remaining  proprietors,  who  become  auswcrable  f*rr  its  assessment ;  but 
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this  responsibility  la,  generally  speaking,  far  from  being  depreented,  aa  the  land¬ 
holders  are  for  the  moat  part  anxious  to  enlarge  their  petty  tenures;  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  such  a  contingency  from  becoming  Individually  burthensome,  the 
small  hamlets  and  parent  lands  are  now  leased  with  the  pahihdaht  village  to  which 
they  properly  attach.  The  village  revenue  is  apportioned  on  the  several  shares, 
agreeably  to  the  nominal  interest  possessed  by  each  in  the  estate.  If  any  sharer 
claims  an  abatement  on  the  ground  of  deQciency  in  the  portion  of  land  actually 
in  his  possession,  a  measurement  takea  place,  and  a  record  is  made  of  the  quantity 
of  land  found  in  the  occupation  of  each  proprietor,  agreeably  to  which  the  future 
cess  is  regulated,  but  without  retrospective  effect.  From  damages  by  mountain 
torrents  and  from  gradual  encroaohments  on  the  shares  of  absentees,  inequalities 
of  this  kind  are  pretty  gcnernl,  and  applic&tiona  for  measurement  frequent.  Fleas 
for  abatement  on  the  grouuds  of  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  a  share  can  very 
rarely  arise,  as  each  individual  share  comprises  its  due  proportion  of  every  part 
of  the  village,  good  and  bad.  This  class,  the  thdtiodn  cultivators,  pay  on  a  general 
average  about  ouc-flfth  of  the  gross  produce  to  Government.  The  share  of 
the  gross  produce,  as  enjoyed  by  the  different  classes  of  cultivators  above  enume¬ 
rated,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  — 

Thitwdn  cultivator ...  ...  m  ...  80  per  cent. 

Pahikisht  tenant  •••  •••  •••  its  76  „ 

Khtyakar  ||  •••  •••  •••  M«  70  „ 

Xaiol  ii  •••  •••  *sf  •••  60  it 

Mr.  Beckett  writes  thus  concerning  the  tenures  in  GnrhwAl 

_  .  „  in  the  report  on  the  current  settlement 

Tenures  in  Garhwal.  1 

there : — 

“  The  tenure  question  has  undergone  many  changes  since  the  introduction  of 
British  rule  in  Garhwal.  At  first,  thokddrt  and  taydnat  were  the  prominent  cha¬ 
racters.  They  assumed  to  some  extent  the  position  which  had  been  held  by  vari¬ 
ous  parties  who  under  the  Government  of  the  Rajas  and  of  the  Gurkh&lis  had  been 
responsible  for  the  land-revenue  or  who  had  held  the  land  free  of  revenue. 
Mr.  Traill  recorded  his  opinion  that— 

“  Three-fourths  of  the  villages  were  wholly  cultivated  by  the  actual  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  land;  and  that  of  the  remaining  fourth,  the  right  of  property  and 
occupancy  was  vested  in  the  same  individuals.  Since  Mr.  Traill's  Report  was 
written  (1824),  thousands  of  acres  of  jungle  have  been  reclaimed,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietary  class  has  consequently  increased.  The  GarhwU  settlement  may,  there¬ 
fore,  to  a  great  extent,  be  considered  a  peasant  settlement,  as  individuals  only  pay 
their  quotas  of  revenue  due,  plus  cesses  aud  land-revenue.  Where  hereditary 
tenants  occupied  land,  they  had,  during  the  past  settlement,  paid  small  fees,  such 
at  one  rupee  on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  a  leg  or  breast,  or  both,  of  every  goat 
killed,  and  other  indefinite  ceases  which  oaused  great  litigation.  When  ill-will 
grew  up  between  a  proprietor  and  hie  tenants,  the  former  tried  to  ruin  the  latter 
by  perpetual  suits  for  perquisites,  and  the  tenant  continued  to  deprive  him  of  his 
rights  by  trying  to  prove  that  the  proprietor  had  received  All  that  he  was  entitled 
to.  These  perquisites  were  very  well  when  the  people  were  quite  uncivilised  and 
required  the  support  of  a  man  more  intelligent  than  themselves.  Practice  hue 
proved  that  these  cesses  could  not  now  be  upheld,  and  they  have  been  commuted 
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to  a  payment  ol  twenty  per  eeot.  on  the  attested  land  .revenue,  which  gives  the 
proprietor  more  than  he  wu  erer  entitled  to  demand  ;  while  without  adding  to  his 
former  actual  payment*,  it  make*  the  tenant  safe  agaiust  all  irregular  indefinite 
demand*.  The  hereditary  tenant  i*  called  khd/akar  jn  Garhwil ;  he  holds  *  here 
ditary  but  not  a  transferable  right,  though  he  may  sub-lease  hi*  land  to  a  tenant- 
at- will.  Fahikitkt  or  non-resident  cultirator*  hare  hereditary  right*  not  trans¬ 
ferable  and  are  protected  similarly  to  the  khdyikart.  The  tirthdn  or  tenant-at-will 
has  no  permanent  rights  whaterer  and  hit  holding  is  not  entered  in  the  rccord- 
of  rights  i  all  other  rights  are  entered.  Tenants-at-will  are  rare  in  Gsrhwal. 
Xkayakan  sometime*  cultivate  in  tirtki  a  field  or  fields  adjoining  their  own." 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land  were  such 

„  .  „  under  the  former  governments  as  gave 

Tenures  in  Kumann.  ”  e 

little  encouragement  to  industry  or  enter¬ 
prise.  No  one  know  when  ho  might  be  reduced  to  the  position  of 
tenant  in  the  land  that  be  or  his  ancestors  had  wrested  from  the 
forest,  and  any  sign  of  comfort  in  a  dwelling  was  certain  to  cause 
sn  increase  of  the  irregular  burthens  to  be  borne  by  the  people. 
As  observed  by  Sir  H.  Ramsay,  “  this  6tate  of  government  for  a 
number  of  year's  took  the  spirit  out  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
so  accustomed  to  obey  those  immediately  over  them  that  even 
those  who  had  not  been  ousted  became  quite  accustomed  to  obey 
the  thokddr  as  if  they  were  his  slaves.”  As  a  rule,  such  was  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  conquest.  Traill  had  to  make  use  of 
the  kamins ,  saydnan  and  thokddrs  for  hia  earlier  settlements,  but  at 
the  first  triennial  settlement  he  took,  with  few  exceptions,  tho 
engagements,  village  by  village,  from  their  own  padhdns,  a  proce¬ 
dure  that  was  completed  and  followed  at  the  second  triennial  and 
all  subsequent  settlements.1  But  in  these  settlements,  the  people 
had  recovered  so  little  that  tho  lease  was  often  held  to  include  the 
proprietary  right.  As  the  country  prospered,  the  people  began  to 
feel  that  they  had  rights,  and  that  Government,  if  they  only  knew 
how,  would  protect  those  rights,  so  that  by  tho  time  of  Mr. 
Batten’s  settlement  in  1842  the  more  wise  knew  how  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  their  brethren  to  have  them¬ 
selves  recorded  as  sharers  (hissa/tddr) .  Mr.  Batten  in  his  settlement 
was  hampered  with  the  charge  of  the  entire  civil  and  criminal 
work  of  the  district  and  bad  little  assistance.  He  had,  too,  to 
commeuce  a  record  novel  to  the  peoplo  and  with  bad  material  and 
worse  instruments  as  a  whole  than  are  usually  met  with.  The 
1  To  Government,  dated  14tb  March,  1021 . 
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consequence  was  that,  after  the  twenty  years’  settlement,  the  courts 
were  simply  flooded  with  cases  regarding  rights  of  occupancy  and 
proprietary  claims.  These  suits  sharpened  the  wits  of  the  people, 
who,  before  the  end  ot  the  settlement,  came  to  know  from  experience 
what  each  of  the  ordinary  terms,  sharer,  occupancy  tenant  and 
tenant-at-will  intended,  their  rights  and  liabilities.  These  distinc¬ 
tions  were  merely  nominal  in  Mr.  Traill’s  time,  for  then,  in  most 
parts  of  the  district,  the  cultivator  had  it  very  much  his  own  way, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  population.  At  Mr.  Beckett’s  settle¬ 
ment,  population  had  considerably  increased  ;  good  arable  land  had 
beoome  scarce,  and  the  cultivator  was  consequently  not  of  such 
paramount  importance.  Every  one,  too,  desired  to  be  recorded  as 
a  proprietor.  “The  old  generation  had  passed  away  :  the  existing 
one  could  not  realise  the  position  of  their  ancestors  half  a  century 
previous.  It  was,  therefore,  very  difficult  work  to  determine  the  real 
position  of  many  who  claimed  under  Mr.  Traill’s  settlement,  the  mea¬ 
surement  book  of  1823,  the  phard-phant  or  record  of  Mr.  Batten,  de¬ 
crees  of  cour-t,  or  were  relations  of  those  who  claimed  on  those 
grounds.”  Mr.  Beckett  endeavoured  to  put  each  one  in  his  right 
place,  and  where  dissatisfied  they  were  referred  to  the  regular 
courts. 

In  the  G,352  villages  in  Kumaon  there  are  01,924  proprietors, 

Suti*tics,  proprietor.,  *>(  whom  4!)  Europeans  and  188  Musal- 
tcniintH.  mans.  The  remainder  arc  Hindus,  of  whom 

29.632  are  Brahmans;  59,570  are  Rajputs  ;  1,370  are  Baniyasand 
4,115  are  Doms.  There  are  36,622  khnyakars  or  permanent  ten¬ 
ants,  of  whom  35  are  Musaltnans  and  the  remainder  Hindus. 
Amongst  the  Hindus  7,427  are  Brahmans;  19,437  are  Rajputs, 
604  aro  Baniyas  and  9,119  are  Dmn9.  Of  the  6,352  demarcated 
villages,  only  4,437  have  inhabited  sites  and  the  remainder  are  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  people  of  other  villages  iu  pahikds/il.  Of  the  total 
number  3,060  aro  cultivated  solely  by  the  proprietors;  2,727  by 
proprietors  aided  by  tenants;  543  by  permanent  tenants  only  and 
22  by  tenants-at-vvill  only.  The  distribution  of  the  assessable  area 
amongst  each  class  of  cultivators  in  each  narganah  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table  compiled  from  the  settlement 
records  : — 
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4,933 

31,086 

699 

133 

140 

Phaldakot 

3,408 

4,483 

7,646 

983 

1,990 

99 

• 

3 

Batngar 

1,691 

114 

9,246 

963 

109 

7 

6 

1 

Sira 

1,077 

374 

4,830 

1,441 

340 

4 

46 

35 

Shor 

•  •• 

3,469 

1,653 

10,163 

9,019 

9,088 

17 

33 

43 

Askot 

•  •• 

249 

717 

•94 

1,013 

9,489 

1 

3 

Itt 

Badabart 

•  •  < 

3.011 

1,595 

4,693 

91$ 

-  -- 

1,367 

18 

19 

1 

Total 

94,924 

30,393 

9,04,103 

37,636 

60,161 

997 

B 

710 

These  figures  with  the  preceding  explanations  should  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  distribution  of  landed  property  in  Kuinaon. 
The  proprietor  has  an  average  holding  of  bisis  whilst  the  khaya - 
kar  has  only  litis.  Many  of  the  latter  have  by  repeated  sub¬ 
divisions  such  an  infinitesimal  share  that  they  are  obliged  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  other  villages  ( pahikdslit )  or  go  in  for  service  as  litter- 
bearers,  wood-cutters  and  coolies. 

The  state  of  the  peasantry  lias  changed  for  the  better  sinoe  Mr. 

Traill’s  time,  Cultivators  are  numerous 

Condition  of  the  people.  ,  .  ,  ,  ....  ,  .  »  . 

m  tho  more  highly  tilled  parts  and  good 
arable  land  is  scarce.  The  hill  man  is  very  much  attached  to  his 
home  and  now  few  show  the  migratory  spirit  so  observable  in  Mr. 

Traill’s  time.  Sir  H.  Ramsay  writes  : — 

«  jfy  experience  is  that  villagers  will  put  up  with  great  hardship  in  regard 
to  revenue  rather  than  give  up  their  village.  If  a  tiger  or  sickness  carry  off  share¬ 
holders,  the  remaining  few  will  never  give  up  if  they  can  pay  the  revenue  by  any 
means.  Some  of  the  Kali  Kuraaoif  people  arc,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
There  they  are  beadatroog,  obalinnte,  and  spiteful.  If  they  had  a  thoAdir  or  padhdm 
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whom  they  dialiked,  a  whole  village  would  rather  resign  and  go  elsewhere  than  be 
oom  polled  to  pay  him  the  racogniaed  dues.  Excluding  revenae-free  hold  lug*  and 
thoae  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  proprietors  whoae  ancestors— very  influential 
men  whan  Kumaon  first  name  under  British  rule  — had  at  once  assumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  proprietors,  which  they  steadily  maintained  and  improved  on  every  opportu¬ 
nity,  it  may  be  said  that  the  proprietary  right  is  vested  in  those  whose  ancestors 
ooeupied  the  land  at  the  time  the  province  was  taken  from  the  Gorkhilis  and  who 
havo  advanced  the  cultivation  from  its  former  backward  state  to  its  present  pros- 
parity.  Or  in  another  class  wbo,  by  their  influence  and  money  or  by  their  own 
labour,  have  changed  the  forest  into  prosperous  villages." 

Many  years  ago  former  revenue-free  granteeB,  whose  rights  had 
been  ignored  by  Mr.  Traill,  defrauded  many  of  the  villagers  of 
their  rights,  and  so  bound  them  down  by  agreements  and  decrees 
that  at  the  settlement  they  could  claim  little  more  than  perma¬ 
nency  at  tenants-at-will  rates.  A  few  villages  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  usurers  at  sales  by  auction,  but  with  these  exceptions 
the  proprietary  right  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  tho  des¬ 
cendants  of  those  who  held  it  in  the  days  of  the  R&jas  and  the 
GorkhAlis. 

"  Where  revenue-free  rights  which  had  been  undisturbed  since  the  conquest 
existed,  they  invariably  include  proprietary  rights  and  the  cultivators  are  only 
Miyaiera.  Where  proprietary  rights  which  had  been  recognised  at  the  twenty  - 
y  ear  s’  settlement  or  rights  of  the  same  kind  acquired  by  purchase  existed,  they 
eoxld  not  be  interfered  with  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  cultivators  have  been 
recorded  as  the  owners  of  the  land  they  occupy,  while  the  permanent  tenants  can 
never  be  disturbed  or  interfered  with  by  the  enhancement  of  rent.  In  fact,  these 
tenants  are  in  all  respects  equal  to  proprietors  with  the  exception  that  they  can¬ 
not  sell  their  holding,  and  they  pay  a  small  sum  iu  addition  to  the  quota  of  reve 
nue  due  from  the  laud  recorded  in  their  names.’' 


The  subject  of  rights  to  waste  land  has  been  fully  noticed  uader 
Garhw&l.  Here  I  shall  qnote  from  the 
valedictory  report  (1884)  of  Sir  Henry 
Ramsay  on  this  subject :  — 


Waste  lands. 


"1  have  observed  a  tendency  of  late  years,  aa  land  has  become  valuable,  of 
proprietors  to  imagine  themselves  zamfnddrt  with  xamtndari  rights  attempting  to 
appropriate  all  waste  and  forest  land  within  the  boundaries  of  their  villages.  It 
should  be  checked  because  it  would  lead  to  serious  complications  and  retard  pros¬ 
perity.  Some  village  boundaries  contain  upwards  of  fifty  square  miles,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  an  equal  right  with  the  village  to  all  jungle  land,  with  power  to  appro¬ 
priate  any  that  may  be  required;  while  the  villagers  are  allowed  to  increase  culti¬ 
vation  It  Government  do  not  object.  This  assumption  on  the  part  of  proprietors 
la  of  very  late  date,  and  on  every  occasion  when  brought  to  my  notice  I  have  re¬ 
fused  to  recognise  it.” 
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On  the  British  occupation,  it  was  found  that  considerable  cam 

of  money  and  tracts  of  land  bad  beau 

Revenue-free  grunts, 

granted  by  the  Nepalese  to  temples  and 
individuals,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  work  of  settlement  was  the 
investigation  of  these  revenue-free  tenures.  The  broad  principle  on 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  claims  was  decided,  was  that  only 
those  for  which  grants  of  the  Chand  Rajas  of  Kumaon  or  grants 
of  the  Nep&l  R&jas  under  the  red  seal,  were  forthcoming  should 
be  upheld.  Besides  these,  other  grants  were  made  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  transit  duties,  and  on  the  abolition  of  those  duties  the 
payment  was  continued  pending  the  results  of  an  investigation 
into  the  character  and  validity  of  the  grants.1  In  1819,  Mr.  Traill 
forwarded  a  list  of  lands  and  villages  held  in  assignment  to  tem¬ 
ples  in  Knmaon  for  religions  purposes,2  known  under  the  name 
of  g4uth  and  those  assigned  to  individuals  and  knowo  as  mua/L 
The  gunth  villages  then  numbered  973  and  contained  one-fifteenth 
of  all  the  arable  land  iu  the  province,  and  the  nxudfi.  villages  num¬ 
bered  175  with  an  area  of  3,000  bisxs  or  one-seventieth  of  the  total 
culturable  area.  The  largest  revenue-free  estate  held  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  valued  at  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,000  a  year,  but  many  of 
the  old  estates  and  grants  had  been  resumed  by  the  Nepalese,  and 
by  1823,  some  150  villages  had  been  added  to  the  revenue-roll, 
the  greater  number  of  which  had  beeu  surreptitiously  concealed 
by  the  connivance  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Nepalese  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  pensions  chargeable  on  the  revenues  of  tbe  pro¬ 
vince  amounted  to  Rs.  21,670  a  year,  of  which  Rs.  2,152  were 
from  former  governments,  in  perpetuity  to  religious  establishments, 
and  Rs.  348  for  life  to  individuals.  Rs.  9,600  were  granted  for 
life  to  individuals  by  tho  British  Government  and  Rs.  9,570  as 
military  invalid  allowances.  At  Mr.  Batten’s  settlement,  tho  ytUfA 
amounted  to  Rs.  13,455  blait  in  ICumaon  alone,  of  whioh  2,280 
bisit  were  within  villages  assessed  to  revenue  and  the  remainder 
in  villages  altogether  free  of  revenue.  Of  these,  pargauahs  Katoli 
and  Mahrydri  belonged  to  the  tadibart  grants,  of  which  an  aooount 
has  been  given  under  Garhwal.  The  invafi,  lands  comprised  2,918 
b{siaf  of  which  531  formed  part  of  revenue-paying  tillages  snd  the 
remainder  were  contained  ia  93  separate  villages.  These  grantees 
1  To  Government,  dated  19th  Jane,  ISIS.  *  To  Board,  dated  soib  Maj,!Slt. 
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were  for  the  most  pert  Brahmans  of  tba  Shastri,  Joshi,  Pant,  Pinde, 
Tiwari  and  Upreti  clans,  who  still  furnish  a  great  proportion  of  the 
officials  in  Kumaoo.  The  gdntk  and  mudji  grants  in  Kuinaon  were 
olosely  examined  in  1855-56  and  Government  sanction  was  obtained 
to  all  that  were  npheld.  The  result  at  the  settlement  was  that  there 
were  444  gdnth  or  temple  holdings,  which  if  assessed  to  revenue 
would  yield  Rs.  8,447  per  annum  on  9,476  bitit  of  cultivation. 
The  mudji  grants  are  92  in  number  aggregating  3,297  bitit,  which 
if  assessed  to  land-revenue  would  yield  Kb.  3,412  per  annum,  but 
these  are  exclusive  of  the  taddbart  pattis  above  mentioned. 

The  administration  of  each  mahdl  or  estate  separately  assessed 

,  .  to  revenue,  and  which  may  consist  of  one 

Village  administration.  ’  J 

or  more  villages  or  hamlets,  rested  with  the 

padhdn.  He  was  the  ministerial  executive  officer  of  tbe  village,  and 
is  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  land-tax  from  his  coparceners, 
and  with  the  supervision  of  their  simple  police  arrangements. 
The  fiscal  officers  intermediate  between  tbe  padhdn  and  tbe  State, 
and  kuown  as  kamint ,  thokddrt  bdrhat,  and  taydnat ,  at  one  time 
played  an  important  part  in  the  revenue  administration  of 
these  districts,  and  their  existence  is  still  felt  in  the  levying  of 
certain  dues  which  belonged  to  their  offices  now  partly  abolished. 
The  land  assessed  to  revenue  was  under  the  Gorkhali  government 
assigned'  as  jdeddd  for  the  support  of  troops,  and  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  was  intrusted  to  the  commandants  of  the  different 
regiments.  As  these  officers,  from  their  military  duties,  coold  sel¬ 
dom  be  present  for  any  length  of  time  in  their  respective  assign¬ 
ments,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  deputies;  and,  as 
the  most  simple  and  economical  plan,  intrusted  the  details  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  cellection  to  some-one  of  these  principal  landholders  whom 
they  made  responsible  for  the  amount  of  tbe  revenue  assessed  on  the 
assignment.  Hence  arose  the  middlemen  that  we  have  mentioned 
both  in  Kumaon  and  iu  Garhwal.  Neither  kamint  nor  thokddrt 
possessed  any  rights  in  the  soil  over  which  they  exercised  authority 

beyond  what  they  derived  from  their  ap¬ 
pointment.1  Their  office  was  to  collect  from 
a  certain  number  of  villages  the  fixed  demand  and  for  which  they 
became  themselves  answerable.  They  retained  their  situation  only 
'  To  Government,  dated  2Xnd  Janaary,  1617. 
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during  pleasure,  and  under  the  former  governments  appear  to  have 
been  changed  almost  every  year.  They  were,  however,  almost  in¬ 
variably  chosen  from  amongst  the  principal  padhdna  of  the  par. 
gsnah,  for  a  portion  of  which  they  engaged ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  local  influence  possessed  by  ihem,  the  choice  usually  fell  on  one 
of  the  family  of  the  old  kamina.  The  kamina  in  turn  appointed  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  each  village  under  the  designation  of  padhdn 
to  levy  and  account  to  them  directly  for  the  demand  on  his  village. 
These  again  were  removable  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  kamin. 
The  influenoe,  however,  once  obtained  in  an  office  of  this  import¬ 
ance  generally  led  to  its  continuance  in  the  same  family  even  when 
the  individual  holder  was  changed,  and  in  some  instances  the  kamina 
themselves  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  grant  on  the  usual  terms,  an 
arrangement  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  under  kamina  aoah 
as  are  found  in  some  parganahs.  As  a  consideration  for  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  entered  into  by  the  kaminat  they  received  under  the 
name  of  kaminchdri  either  a  small  portion  of  land  to  hold  free  of 
revenue,  or  a  remission  of  revenue,  but  at  no  specified  or  fixed  per. 
centage.  They  were  also  authorised  to  oolleot  from  eaoh  village 
in  excess  of  the  State  demand  a  small  gift  or  due  (naxardna) 
varying  in  its  rate  in  different  parganahs  from  three  annas  to  one 
rupee  per  village.  They  were  also  entitled  to  some  trifling  dues 
on  all  marriages  occurring  within  their  circles. 

The  padhdn  like  the  kamin  derived  no  rights  from  inheritance. 
He  simply  collected  from  his  coparceners  and  tenants  the  demand 
^  and  passecf  it  on  to  the  kamin,  and  as  a  com¬ 

pensation  enjoyed  dues  of  an  exactly  similar 
nature.  He  held  one  field  free  of  revenue  and  received  certain  per¬ 
quisites1  at  marriages  and  births,  which  were  called  padhdnehari. 
The  nomination  of  the  pndhdna  was  for  the  most  part  vested  in  the 
kamina ,  but  as  with  themselves  the  tendency  was  to  keep  the  office 
in  one  family  and  in  some  cases  the  right  to  aet  as  padhdn  became 
hereditary.  No  gradation  of  rank  existed  between  the  padhdn  and 
the  cultivator.  As  the  country  from  its  mountainous  character  pre¬ 
sents  within  a  large  area  but  a  small  portion  of  culturable  land,  the 
villages  are  therefore  small  and  only  occasionally  consist  of  more  than 

1  Hah  padhdnchdri  was  first  recordedat  the  triennial  settlement.  To  Board, 
dated  14th  March,  1821. 
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fifteen  houses,  or  yield  a  revenue  of  more  than  Rs.  150  a  year.  Taking 
the  two  districts,  the  average  number  of  houses  is  about  five,  and  the 
average  land-revenue  less  than  twenty  rupees  a  year.  Such  small 
communities  oannot  afford  from  their  poverty  a  constitution  similar 
to  those  that  exist  amongst  the  village  communities  of  the 


plains. 

The  power  granted  to  the  kamina ,  as  is  the  natural  result  in 
similar  circumstances  all  over  the  world, 
Abase  of  powe  Was  abused  by  them.  Gradually,  finding 

themselves  uncontrolled  and  the  power  of  distributing  the  patti 
assessment  over  each  village  entirely  in  their  hands,  to  arrange  as 
they  liked,  they  set  at  nought  the  village  assessment  directed  to  be 
formed  by  the  Nepalese  Government  This  was  not  difficult,  as 
there  was  no  one  resident  on  tbe  spot  who  had  the  power  or  the 
inclination  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  supreme  power.  The  ruin 


of  the  padhdna  ensued,  and  they  were  severally  ousted  from  their 
situations,  as  soon  as  former  extortions  left  them  unable  to  comply 
with  further  demands.  By  the  responsibility  abovementioned  many 
of  the  lesser  kamins  and  thokddra  also  were  ruined  and  sunk  into 


obsourity,  but  this  circu  instance  only  tended  to  increase  tbe  power 
and  means  of  the  other  k  amina ,  to  whose  pattis  the  villages  of  the 
ruined  landholders  were  immediately  added.  As  already  noticed, 
the  proprietary  right  of  only  a  few  villages  is  generally  vested  in 
the  kamin ;  on  the  remaining  yillages  included  in  his  patti  he  has 
no  claim  except  for  his  dues.  The  first  blow  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  kamina  was  struck  at  the  first  triennial  settlement  when  the 


village  proprietary  body  was,  as  a  rnle,  admitted  to  engagements. 
Bat  even  at  tho  second  triennial  settlement,  in  1821,  it  was  found 
that  the  remembrance  of  their  former  power  enabled  the  kamina  to 


extort  with  impunity,  on  various  pret  ences,  sums  of  money  from  the 
village  padhdna  in  excess  of  the  land-revenue  ;  until  his  exact  dues 
were  eventually  reduced  and  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  interfere 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  any  villages  not  his  own  property. 

Snch  was  the  machinery  for  collecting  the  revenue  found  at  the 


British  occupation. 


British  occupation  of  Knmaon.  Mr.  Traill 
transferred  this  duty  to  the  padhdnai  and  the 


thokddra  were  limited  to  interference  in  matters  of  police.  In  lieu 
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of  the  former  numerous  does,  certain  fixed  fees  were  established. 
As  ministerial  officers,  they  were  removeable  for  neglect  or  mieoon* 
duct,  but  in  consideration  of  the  influence  possessed  by  the  families 
from  whioh  they  had  been  selected,  the  office  was  nominally  conti¬ 
nued  to  one  of  its  members.  They  were  required  to  report 
offences  and  casualties,  also  the  deaths  of  individuals  dying 
without  heirs  on  the  spot,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
property  left  acclaimed  by  such  individuals.  The  search  for 
stolen  property  and  the  seizure  of  offenders  devolved  on  them. 
They  were  also  expected  to  collect  the  coolies  and  supplies 
( barddith )  indented  for  on  the  public  service  from  the  villages 
under  their  charge,  and  they  assisted  at  all  inquests  made  by  the 
patw&ria  within  their  pattis. 

At  Mr.  Batten’s  settlement  in  1840  these  thokdart  were  of 
Settlement  of  I84S.  two  kinds 

“  First  those  who  were  merely  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  police  in  a 
certain  number  of  villages,  who  were  paid  by  a  fee  of  one  rupee  on  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  each  village  padJtdn,  and  a  leg  of  every  goat  killed  by  the 
padhdns  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  who,  if  they  could  prove  the  receipt  of  such 
a  payment  from  the  commencement  of  the  British  rule  were  entitled  by  the  law 
to  receive  duea  through  the  padhdn  from  the  vilLage,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
three  per  cent,  ou  the  land-rerenuo  Secondly,  there  were  those  thohddn  or  grantor 
saydnat,  who  were  heads  of  the  proprietary  families,  whose  ministerial  duties  io 
reporting  offences  and  casualties,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  class  -,  bat 
who,  being  descendants  of  great  grantees  and  officers  of  the  Gorkhili  time,  or  that 
of  the  Garhwf  l  Rajas,  possessed  much  greater  is  .uence,  who  often,  in  the  courae 
of  the  different  settlements,  engaged  with  Government  for  whole  sets  of  villages, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  patti  (as  In  Kanrhiya  and  Sila)  and  whose  remuner¬ 
ation  for  ministerial  offices  thus  became  mixed  np  with  their  *ayd4aekdri  and  hu- 
sahddri  rights  ;  and  who  often  possessed  decrees  of  court  showing  the  proprietary 
division  Into  shares  of  certain  sete  of  villages  between  them  and  their  relations, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  villagers  themselves  possessed  their  own  padhdu,  hold¬ 
ing  separate  revenue  engagements,  but  together  with  the  villagers  acknowledging 
the  right  of  the  saydna  to  receive  a  larger  sum  as  taydmachdri  does,  than  those 
granted  to  ordinary  thokddrs  in  one  or  more  of  the  villages  included  within  the 
thokddri  leases,  those  tayduan  and  their  brethren  possessed  without  opposition  the 
lands,  and  the  tenantry,  though  often  hereditary  and  not  remorable  at  will, 
cultivated  such  portions  only  as  might  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  paid  kit  or  a  share  of  produce,  commonly  one-third  or  a  moderate 
money  rent  called  tirthi,  and  in  some  few  parts  of  the  country,  abiefly  towards 
the  Tar&i,  a  certain  rate  per  plough ;  all  these  payments  being  exclusive 
of  bhtl,  dattir,  nazardna,  sdgpdt ,  and  other  offerings  usually  made  to  superiors  in 
the  hills.” 
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Daring  the  settlement  it  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty 

.  .  in  many  cases  to  determine  the  position  of 
Disputes  as  to  rights.  1 

tbe  thokd&ri  families.  In  places  the  khaya- 

kar  or  occupancy  cultivator  often  asserted  his  right  to  be  recorded 

in  the  rent-roll  as  a  sharer  in  the  laad  and  not  nnfrequently  as 

thdtvdn  or  proprietor,  and  as  such  resisted  the  olaims  of  any  person 

to  the  proprietary  right  in  the  village,  declaring  the  decrees  <d 

ooart  and  the  ancieuat  GorkhAli  and  RAjas’  grants  had  merely 

reference  to  the  position  of  the  t  ho  led  dr  or  taydna  as  the  fiscal  and 

judicial  administrator  of  the  district.  As  far  as  possible  all  the 

profits  derived  by  the  say  ana  were  commuted  to  a  fixed  money 

payment,  each  village  being  allowed  its  Own  padhdn  or  head-man 

who  engaged  with  Government  separately  on  behalf  of  the  sharers 

Though  originally  a  sort  of  land-agent  mauaging  tbe  assignments 

made  in  favour  of  the  military  commanders,  in  process  of  time 

prescription  gave  the  thokdar  a  colour  of  right  which  Government 

acknowledged  and  further  made  its  enforcement  legal. 

A  few  instances  will  show  the  character  of  the  collections  made 
by  the  saydnaa  and  sharers  ( hintahddrt )  in 
dioract.r  of  <3aet.  different  parts  of  GarhwAl,  in  addition  to 

the  land-revenue  and  which  were  commuted  in  1#40:  — 

In  tbe  villose  of  Mangu-Kharnoli  in  patti  Talla  Nfgpur  the  person  who  col¬ 
lected  the  revenue  and  made  engaeiuenti  with  Government  on  behalf  of  tho 


Character  of  dues. 


■borers  (mdl gusdr)  had  art  assignment  of  two  bisit  (about  two  acres)  of  land  and 
also  received  a  timdska  (five  equal  one  rupee)  on  tbe  marriage  of  every  occupan¬ 
cy-tenant's  daughter  and  a  leg  of  every  goat  killed.  Hittahidri  dues  consisted 
in  the  payment  by  eseh  khdoakar  to  the  sharer  within  whose  shure  the  khdgakar 
cultivated  of  four  (irndthas  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  a  leg  of  every 
goat  killed.  The  four,  sharers  in  the  village  also  received  from  their  kkayakart  • 
one,  88  seers  of  rice  and  the  same  quantity  of  barley;  a  second,  84  seers  of  eaoh. 
grain;  a  third  7>  seers  of  each  grain  and  the  fourth  received  BO  seers  of  eaoh  kind 
of  grain  annually  iu  addition  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  OwiDg  to  the  relationship 
of  the  eharere  there  were  no  thokJdri  dues  in  this  village.  In  village  Bariyuu  in 
patti  Sila  the  ihohddri  dues  accrued  from  the  payment  of  eight  timdihat  by  each 
hhdyaknr  on  his  daughter’s  marriage,  a  leg  of  every  goat  killed  and  a  seer  of  ghi 
or  clarified  butter  and  n  joint  annual  contribution  from  the  village  of  one  mpee 
os  nattrdna  or  present  and  sixteen  seers  of  grain.  There  were  no  hiuahddri  does 
distinct  from  these.  The  vtdlguiar  had  three  nrf/ie  of  land  and  received  eight 
JiwdiAa*  on  the  marriage  of  each  villager’s  daughter,  a  leg  of  every  goat  killed 
and  a  seer  of  ghi  in  Siwan.  As  the  goats  are  usually  kil  dd  at  a  temple  and  the 
oSciating  priest  gets  the  head  and  breast,  there  is  little  left  to  the  owner.  In  the 
small  village  of  Sonw.ira  Falla  in  patti  Badalpur  the  thokdar  received  from 
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each  sharer  eignt  timdtkas  on  the  marriage  of  bia  daughter,  a  leg  and  rib  of  every 
ganl  killed  and  two  timdtkai  annually  aa  nnlargao,  while  tbc  inhabitanU  made 
•  Joint  anneal  contribution  of  64  aeera  of  grain.  The  abarer  who  acted  aa  padkdn 
received  similar  marriage  feea  from  hia  oo-aharera  and  aimilarduea  on  goata  killed 
aad  elao  held  ten  alii*  of  land.1 

As  polios  officers  tbs  saydnat  and  kamins  were  soon  found  to 

. .  ...  be  worse  than  useless,  and  owing  to  their 

Abolition  of  duties.  ...  .  ® 

universal  habit  of  letting  off  criminals  for 
a  bribe  and  their  appointment  taking  away  the  villoge  responsi¬ 
bility  for  tbo  prevention  of  crime,  on  the  joint  representation  of 
Sir  John  Strachey  and  Sir  Henry  Ramsay,  then  in  charge  of 
Kurnaon  and  Garhw&l,  the  kamins  were  relieved  of  all  police  duties 
in  1856.  At  the  revision  of  settlement  in  Garhwal,  those  who  oonld 
not  be  uphold  in  their  appointment  were  removed,  while  those  who 
remained  were  paid,  in  liea  of  irregular  cessesj  at  the  rates  of  three, 
six',  and  ten  rupees  per  cent,  on  the  Government  demand,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rights  established.  This  sum  is  entered  in  the 
record -of-rights  and  collected  with  the  land-revenue  and  then  paid 
over  to  the  tayAnat1.  in  his  report  on  the  current  Kurnaon  settle¬ 
ment  Sir  H.  Ramsay  writes 

Sine*  that  time  (IS8S)  I  have  bean  compelled  to  change  my  views.  The 
people  have  altered  eo  much  that  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  tkokddn  sa 
fat  as  possible  to  ensure  the  due  performance  of  police  duties  on  the  part  of  pa- 
dkdn,  and  I  eaw  that  tbo  abolition  of  the  office  of  thokidr  would  be  highly  unpo¬ 
pular  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  toe  course  of  appeals  1  had  to  go  through 
nearly  all  the  claims  to  tkokddri  decided  by  Mr.  Traill,  and  in  my  opinion  the  order 
which  redoeed  their  dnes  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  land-revenae  was  never  ected 
on,  except  in  the  case  of  small  tkokddn  The  chief  tkokddn  never  came  into  oonrt, 
as  io  those  times  they  mado  their  cultivators  do  what  they  liked.  At  Mr.  Batten’s 
settlement  tbe  tkokddn  in  many  instances  recorded  very  heavy  payments  in  the 
village  papers.  Others  relying  on  their  grants  felt  it  unnecessary  to  reeord  their 
dnes  at  all” 

It  was  accordingly  determined  with  the  sanction  of  Govern¬ 
ment  that  some  of  the  more  important  men  should  receive  ten  per 
cent,  on  the,  revenue  and  some  six  per  cent,  as  in  Garhw&l,  on  all 
villages  in  which  their  right  to  receive  dues  was  ascertained  at 
Mr.  Batten’s  settlement,  and  that  three  per  cent,  should  be  given  to 
all  whose  names  were  in  thokJdri  leases  if  they  were  upheld 
amongst  those  who  were  descended  from  men  in  office  at  the  con- 

1  This  mnch  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  nature  of  these  dues  ;  for  farther 
details  the  reader  is  referred  to  J.  H.  Batten’s  Settlement  Report,  page  13t. 
*  See  Whalley,  39,  46  :  Batten  II.  S.  R.  633;  Beckett  10. 
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quest  These  dues  were  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  the  village 
affected,  so  that  no  alteration  of  the  assessment  was  necessary  and 
the  amount  (  Rs.  2,156)  was  paid  really  by  Government. 

The  padhdn  is  the  lambarddr  or  mdlguxdr  of  the  plains.  As 
defined  by  Traill,  he  is  the  village  ministerial 
officer  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the 
Government  demand  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  police  of  his 
village  and  is  remunerated  with  assignments  of  land  ( padhdn-khangi , 
jethunda )  or  money  :  this  remuneration  is  known  as  hak-padhdni , 
padhdn-chdri.  He  collects  the  revenue  agreeably  to  their  several 
quotas  from  his  oo-sharers  and  pays  also  the  revenue  due  from  his 
own  share.  Uncultivated  lands  which  may  not  have  been  divided 
amongst  the  sharers  are  also  managed  by  the  padhdn ,  who  accounts 
for  the  proceeds  to  his  fellow-proprietors.  There  is  no  hereditary 
right  or  claim  to  the  office,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  son  succeeds  his 
father,  unless  incapable  from  youth  or  want  of  talent,  in  which  cases 
the  sharers  are  called  upon  to  appoint  another  padhdn  from  amongst 
themselves.  As  a  rule,  he  resides  in  the  village  and  is  removeable 
for  inefficiency,  malversation  or  at  the  requisition  of  the  majority 
of  the  sharers.  In  former  times  he  was  paid  b)’  dues  leviable  from 
the  cultivators  similar  to  those  paid  by  him  to  the  kamin  or  saydna , 
such  as  fees  on  marriages  and  portions  of  every  goat  killed  in  the 
village,  grain,  ghi  and  the  like.  These  dues  were  the  cause  of  much 
litigation,  and  the  opportunity  caused  by  the  recent  revision  of  the 
land-revenue  has  been  seized  to  place  these  matters  on  a  better 
footing.  They  have  now  been  commuted  to  a  money  payment  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  revenue.  In  regard  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  padhdns ,  the  principles  now  adopted  are  that  the  padhdn 
must  be  a  shareholder  in  the  village  and,  where  possible,  a  resident. 
Where  the  padhdn  is  a  non-resident  he  appoints  a  mukhtydr  or 
deputy  and  if  he  be  sole  proprietor  he  appoints  a  resident  khayakar , 
denominated  a  ghar-padhdn}  for  the  performance  of  police  duties, 
who  is  always  removable  by  the  district  officer.  As  few  padhdns 
as  was  possible,  compatible  with  efficiency,  were  appointed  in 
Garhwfil,  and  the  dignity  of  the  office  has  been  considerably 
enhanced.  In  Kumaon,  as  a  rule,  also  only  one  padhdn  was  allowed, 
but  where  the  M&ra  and  Phartiy&l  feud  existed,  one  was  allowed  for 
each  faction  (dhcirra),  or,  where  a  large  number  of  cultivating-pro- 
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prieto  rs  6xiil6dt  on©  for  each  cast©.  Where  padhdn-chdri  land 
©xiatod  in  sufficient  quantity,  that  was  the  only  remuneration 
allowed.  Where  there  was  not  enough  or  none  at  all,  five  per  cent, 
on  the  revenue  was  allowed  from  co-sharers.  Under  the  old 
arrangements  certain  perquisites  were  demaudable  by  proprietors 
from  their  tenants  under  the  name  malikdna ,  which  were  muoh 
of  the  nature  of  the  dues  paid  to  padhdnt  and  kamlnt.  The  per¬ 
quisites  of  this  cIsbs  were  commuted  for  sums  equivalent  to  from 
one-fourth  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  Government  demand,  to  the 


great  relief  of  all. 

There  are  four  k&niingos  in  Garhwal  and  five  in  Knmaon. 


Kinfingoa. 


They  were  formerly  known  as  daftarii ,  and 
under  both  the  Native  and  Gorkh&Ii  Govern¬ 


ments  performed  duties  corresponding  olosely  to  those  of  the  tah- 
sildars  of  the  plains.  They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  a  grant  made 
by  Amar  Singh  ThApa  in  1869  Sam.  (1812  A.D)  quoted1  by 
Mr.  Traill “  Whereas  KAzi  Amar  Singh  has  favourably  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  said  daftaris  have  been  most  zealous  in  the  dis¬ 


charge  of  their  duties,  in  conciliating  the  tenants,  in  collecting  the 
rents,  in  reoalling  the  cultivators  who  had  fled  to  the  plains,  in 
restoring  the  cultivation  and  population  of  deserted  villages,  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  keeping  up  the  revenae  accounts  and  records,  and  in 
obedience  to  orders,  we  accordingly  authorize  them  to  collect  the 
dustoor  duftree  from  the  lands  included  in  the  assignments  to  three 
battalions  and  three  Captains,  according  to  the  receipts,  aud  in 
excess  of  the  revenue  of  the  said  lands.”  On  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion,9  the  office  of  kknungo  in  Kumaon  was  found  divided  amongst 
two  families,  one  of  Chaudhris  and  one  of  Joshis  ;  the  former  was 
represented  by  MAna  and  N  dr  Ay  an  and  the  latter  by  Ratanpati, 
Trilochan  and  RAmkishan.  The  parganahs  had  not  hitherto  been 
distributed  amongst  them,  and  the  duties  were  performed  jointly, 
each  being  aided  by  deputies  known  as  likhwdrt.  Practically, 
however,  the  DwArahAt  Chaudhris  furnished  kAnungos  for  PAIi 
and  BArahmandal  ;  the  Dhaniya  Joshis,  one  for  Shor  and  one  for 

*  To  Commissioner,  dated  2nd  April,  1816  ;  to  Board,  dated  lflth  October, 
1816  ;  from  Hoard,  dated  19th  January,  1819  ;  to  Board,  dated  9th  March,  1819  j 
from  Board,  dated  llth  May,  1819.  *  Under  the  former  Governments  these 

men  exercised  considerable  authority.  H&ma  and  Dharui,  the  old  Garhwal 
kanungos,  were  executed  by  the  Gorkhalia  for  holdiug  traitorous  correspondence 
with  Sudarshan  bah.  Their  heiri  received  s  jdytr  worth  1212  Ch.  Bs.»909  tm. 
Bs. 
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Chaugarkna,  and  the  Jijhar  Josliis,  one  for  Kali  Kumaon  ;  and  all 
aoted  generally  as  collectors  of  the  land-revenae,  writers  and 
record-keepers.  They  were  formerly  remunerated  by  lands  held 
in  tenure  of  service  and  also  received  half  an  anna  in  the  rupee  on 
the  revenue,  from  which  they  paid  their  deputies  in  each  parganah 
to  look  after  the  oollections  and  the  cultivation.  These  lands  were 
frequently  resumed  and  again  restored  by  the  former  Qovernuients. 
The  n&nk&r  lands  were  assessed1  at  Bs,  1,979  in  1819  and  were 
hrought  on  the  revenue-roll  and  a  monthly  allowance  of  twenty-five 
rupees  was  granted  instead  to  each  of  the  kinuogos.  The  first 
p.atw&ris  were  entertained  and  paid  from  the  surplus  revenues  of 
these  resumed  laods,  and  as  the  revenue  increased  other  patw6ris 
were  appointed  who  performed  duties  somewhat  similar  to  those 
formerly  intrusted  to  the  kflafingos  and  their  deputies.  The  latter, 
however,  appear  merely  to  have  kept  up  lists  of  villages  and  the 
names  of  headmen  or  padhdns ,  whilst  the  patw&ris  have  gradually 
become  a  sort  of  local  sub-tahsild&r.  The  office  of  kanfingo  was 
considered  hereditary  so  far  that  the  succession  remained  in  one 
family,  but  both  the  former  Governments  and  the  British  authorities 
have  always  exercised  their  discretion  of  selecting  the  most  capable 
member  of  a  family  for  the  office  without  reference  to  claims  of 
birth  or  seniority.  In  1829,  the  kanungos  were  invested  with 
powers  to  try  civil  suits,  but  these  were  withdrawn  in  1839  and 
now  bnt  little  use  is  apparently  made  of  their  services  beyond  such 
miscellaneous  duties  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner  can  assign  them. 
The  present  men  are,  however,  better  educated  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  and  can  be  profitably  employed  ia  keeping  up  the  settle¬ 
ment  record  like  their  brethren  in  the  plains. 

There  were  no  officers  of  the  description  known  as  mirdahaa  in 

any  part  of  these  hills  :  the  only  class  of 
persons  at  all  similar  are  the  meldara ,  who 
were  found  in  some  of  the  larger  parganahs  ;  these  may  be  called 
the  hereditary  tahsil  chuprasis  or  messengers  of  the  parganah  in 
which  their  ancestors  were  originally  fixed  as  such  by  former  R6jas 
and  whore  they  then  received  grants  of  lands  in  payment  of  their 

services.  These  lands  were  resumed  under  the  last  Government ; 

i  To  Government,  dated  27th  August,  1619  ;  to  Government,  dated  21st  May, 
1821  ;  from  Government,  dated  1st  January,  1811);  from  Government,  dated  19th 
October,  1819  ;  from  Government,  dated  23rd  July,  1622. 
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the  mdddrt,  however,  being  allowed  to  engage  for  them  as  proprie¬ 
tors  :  aome  were  employed  as  temporary  peons,  a  practice  which  was 
for  some  time  followed  in  PAH  where  their  services  were  accepted  in 
the  collection  ;  and  while  on  sach  duty  they  were  entitled  to  their 
food  from  the  villages  to  which  they  were  sent,  agreeably  to  an¬ 
cient  usage;  no  talabdua  or  prooess-fee  was  in  suoh  cases  authorised 
or  levied ;  many  of  the  melddra  have  been  permanently  brought  on 
the  establishment  as  paid  chaprAsis  of  the  various  tahsils,  and  in 
this  manner  their  services  are  utilised. 

Under  the  former  governments,  village  or  other  patwAris  or 
^  t  ^  .  accountants  were  unknown,  but  in  large 

parganahs  like  Ganga  Sal  An,  DadhAn  and 
RAgpur  GarhwAl  there  were  local  deputies  of  the  daflaris  or  kanun- 
gos  called  lakhwdra  who  performed  similar  duties.  They  may  be 
considered  under-kdnungos,  as  from  the  extent  of  their  charge,  the 
whole  accounts  of  which  were  kept  by  them,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  minute  village  detail.  In  other  pattis,  these 
accounts  were  kept  by  the  kamin  or  saydna.  The  lekhwdrs  wero 
remunerated  from  the  half  anna  cese  on  the  revouue  collected  by 
the  daftaria.  On  the  abolition  of  this  cess  at  the  oonquest,  the 
Uktnoara  were  left  without  employment  and  no  one  was  appointed 
to  perform  the  duties  previously  entrusted  to  them.  On  settling 
the  resumed  kAnungo  lands  in  1819,  Mr.  Traill  found  a  surplus  of 
nearly  Rs.  500,  which  he  recommended  should  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  patwAris,  at  a  salary  of  five  rupees  a  month,  iu  nino 
of  the  principal  pargauahs  and  that  the  principle  should  bo  recog¬ 
nised  that  any  surplus  from  these  resumed  lands  should  be  utilised 
in  the  extension  of  the  measure  to  the  remaining  parganahs.1 
Both  of  these  proposals  were  sanctioned  by  Government.  At  the 
second  triennial  settlement,  it  was  found  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
patwAris  not  one-fourth  of  the  newly  reclaimed  lands  oould  have  been 
brought  on  the  revenue-roll  and  the  evident  advantage  which  had 
accrned  from  their  appointment  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
measure  to  three  other  parganahs.*  The  records  of  the  kunungos 
were  imperfect  and  incomplete  as  those  officers  had  always  remained 
at  head-quarters,  and,  for  the  local  knowledge  of  the  assets  and 

1  To  Board,  dated  S7Ui  August.  J SI 9  ;  fiotn  Board,  dated  mb  October, 
1S19.  1  To  Board,  dated  a ] st  Way,  1821  ;  to  Board,  dated  2?nd  August, 

1928  i  to  Board,  dated  15th  August,  1888. 
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capabilities  of  each  village,  trusted  to  the  reports  of  their  deputies 
who  resided  in  the  pargnaahs.  By  the  absorption  of  the  smaller 
parganahs  in  the  larger  ones  to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  fourteen  and  the  arrangement  now  made 
provided  one  patwdri  for  each  of  the  larger  parganahs.  In  1825,  a 
further  addition  was  made,  the  cost  of  which  was  met  by  a  reduction 
of  the  tahsil  establishment,  and  in  1830,  the  measure  was  extended 
(o  the  whole  province.  At  this  time,  there  were  over  seven 
thousand  estates  on  the  revenue-roll  in  the  two  districts.  In  many 
of  thorn  the  land-revenue  was  less  than  five  rupees  a  year  and  the 
proprietor  was  the  only  cultivator.  To  ensure  the  collection  of 
sttch  a  detailed  assessment,  peons  had  hitherto  been  stationed  in 
each  parganah  to  look  after  the  cultivation  and  collect  the  revenue, 
60  that  the  now  measure  was  only  the  substitution  of  what  may  bo 
called  a  better  class  of  peons,  without  the  official  title,  for  many 
educated  and  respectable  persons  were  found  ready  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  patwuri  who  would  have  considered  it  a  degradation 
to  wear  the  badge  of  a  peon.  Thirty  patwdris  were  added  to  the 
establishment  and  the  expense  was  met  by  a  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  peons.1  The  establishment  now  consisted 
of  sixty -three  patwaris,  giving  on  an  average  one  to  every  120 
villages  aud  to  every  Rs.  3,300  of  revenue,  and  costing  at  Rs.  5  a 
month  Rs.  315  a  month.  Their  duties  were  first  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  ;  second,  the  measurement  of  villages  under  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  court ;  third,  the  prevention  of  desertion  on  the  part 
of  the  cultivators  in  a  village  by  adjusting  quarrels  and  reporting 
the  existeneo  of  such  quarrels  and  desertion  to  head-quarters  ; 
fourth,  cases  of  polioe,  apprehension  of  offenders,  report  of  crimes, 
casualties,  suicides  and  intestate  estates,  through  the  tahsilddr. 
They  are  removable  for  inefficiency  or  misconduct,  and  may  bo 
transferred  from  one  circle  to  auother. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Beckett’s  settlement  there  wero  42  patwdris  in 
Kuniaon  each  of  whom  received  five  rupees  a  month.  These  were 
increased  to  91  out  of  the  ten  per  cent,  cess  on  the  revenue  im¬ 
posed  at  settlement  to  pay  for  district  post,  education  and  paiwd- 
ris.  Those  wholly-paid  from  the  cess  obtain  ten  rupees  a  month, 
whilst  an  allowance  of  five  rupees  a  month  from  the  same  source 
1  Board,  dated  10th  February,  1630. 
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ia  given  to  all  the  old  patwaris  who  have  qualified  in  survey  work. 
Their  oircles  average  n'ow  about  50  square  miles  with  a  revenue 
of  Ha.  2,500  a  year.  In  addition  to  ordinary  revenue  and  police 
duties,  they  now  have  to  measure  land,  execute  decrees  of  the  civil 
court  for  possession,  look  after  the  repairs  of  roads,  arrange  for 
supplies  and  coolies  and  report  regularly  to  the  head-office  through 
the  district  post.  Their  duties  with  reference  to  the  police  have 
been  noticed  elsewhere,  and  altogether  they  are  a  most  useful  and 
efficient  body  of  public  servants. 

The  criminal  administration,  during  the  earlier  years  of  British 
rule  gave,  little  trouble  in  Kumaon.  In  1816,  Mr.  Traill1 
writes 

“  The  small  number  of  offences  committed  in  tbi$  province  has  rendered  the 
criminal  police  an  object  of  aecondary  consideration, 
accordingly  no  sepnrate  report  has  hitherto  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Government  on  the  subject.  Murder  is  a  crime  almost  unknown 
throughout  this  province,  and  theft  and  robbery  are  of  very  rsre  occurrence— a 
remark  whiefi  applies  equally  to  all  offeoces  the  ultimate  cognizance  of  which 
would  by  the  Regulations  rest  with  the  Court  of  Circuit.  From  the  period  of  the 
introduction  of  the  British  Government  into  this  province  the  persons  confined 
for  criminal  offences  here  have  never-exceeded  twelve — the  greater  part  of  whom 
have  always  been  natives  of  the  plains.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  present  in 
jsil  amounts  to  seven  of  which  four  are  natives  of  the  plains.  Under  the  late 
Government*  the  punishment  of  offences  of  a  petty  nature  formed  s  source  of 
revenue,  all  caaei  of  infringement  of  caste,  assault,  fornication,  adultery,  abuse, 
4c.,  were  mode  subject  to  fines  and  the  cognizance  of  such  offences  and  levy  of 
the  fines  were  farmed  out  in  separate  divisions  or  districts  to  the  best  bidder. 
Crimes  of  a  serious  nature,  including  murder,  theft,  to  a  large  nrnouut,  killing  of 
cows,  Ac.,  were  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  principal  Lhdrdd&rs  present  in  the 
province.’* 

In  July,  1817,  however,  Regulation  X  of  1817  was  enacted  to 
provide  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
certain  heinous  offences  in  the  Kumaon  district  and  other  tracts 
of  country  ceded  to  the  Hon’ble  East  India  Company  by  the  ltaja 
of  Nepal.  It  applied  to  Debra  Dun,  Kumaon  and  Garhwfil, 
Jauns6r-Ba\var  Piindar,  and  Sandokb  and  other  small  tracts  of 
country  between  the  Jumna  aud  the  Satlaj.  By  it  a  Commissioner 
was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  heinous  offences  subject  to  a  report 
to  the  Court  of  Nizam»t  Adalat,  who  passed  the  final  sentenco 
which  was  then  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  officer.  The  question 

1  To  Government,  dated  16th  February,  1816.  *  See  Gas.  XI,  6*6. 
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regarding  the  extrndition  of  criminals  with  Nepal  also  arose  and  was 
settled  on  the  basis  that  only  those  charged  with  heinous  offenoes 
and  for  whose  arrest  the  warrant  afforded  primd  facie  evidence 
that  they  weie  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed,  should  ba  delivered  to 
the  Nepilese  authorities  ;  otherwise,  general  usage  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  principle  of  apprehending  or  surrendering  to  a  foreign 
power  petty  delinquents  aoekiug  an  asylum  within  our  domi¬ 
nions. 

Writing  in  1822,  Traill1,  remarks  that  dnrhig  the  previoas 
year  there  were  65  criminals  confined  in 

British  administration.  c  .  ,  ,  , 

the  jail,  oi  whom  only  six  were  charged 

with  heinous  offences,  and  only  in  three  cases  were  the  offenders 
able  to  escape  detection.  Affrays  of  a  serious  nature  were  un¬ 
known  and  even  petty  assaults  were  tmfrequent.  Many  robberies 
occurred  in  the  tract  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  they  were  per¬ 
petrated  by  people  from  the  plains  who  retired  there  with  their 
booty.  The  offence  of  adultery  was  very  common,  but  it  aeldom 
formed  a  subject  of  complaint  in  court  unless  accompanied  by  the 
abduction  of  the  adulteress.  Infanticide  prevailed  amongst  cer¬ 
tain  IUjput  families  in  Garhw&l,  but  these  fled  from  the  district 
on  its  conquest  by  the  Gorkbalis,  and  since  then  no  cases  had 
occurred.  The  suicide  of  females  was  and  is  still  common. 

*■  The  commission  of  this  act,"  Traill  writes,  “  is  rarely  found  to  have  arisen 
from  any  immediate  cause  of  quarrel,  but  is  commonly  ascribakle  solely  to  tha 
disgust  of  life  generally  prevalent  among  these  persons.  The  hardships  and 
Ucgtect  to  which  the  females  in  this  province  are  subjected  will  sufficiently 
account  for  this  distaste  of  life  as,  with  a  trifling  exception,  the  whole  labor  of 
the  agricultural  and  domestic  economy  ia  left  to  them,  while  food  and  clothing 
are  dealt  out  to  them  with  a  sparing  hand.  Suicide  is  never  committed  by  males, 
except  in  cases  of  leprosy,  when,  aa  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  leper  sometimes 
buries  himself  alive.  Deaths  from  wild  beasts  arc  very  frequeut  ;  they  pro¬ 
bably  do  aot  fall  short  of  ene  hundred  annually.  Complaints  against  individuals 
far  soraery  and  witchcraft  were  very  common  indeed  ;  an  infatuated  belief  in  the 
existence  of  snch  power,  pervading  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
proviaae.  All  caaes  of  uBtunal  or  andden  sickness  and  mortality  arc  immediately 
ascribed  to  witchcraft,  and  individual!  are  sometimes  murdered  on  suspicion  of 
having  occasioned  snch  calamities.”' 

Applications  to  the  court  on  the  subject  of  caste  were  numer¬ 
ous,  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  under  former  governments, 

1  To  Government  (Political  Department),  dated  16th  May,  1821  :  Stat. 
Rep,  p.  42. 
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the  cognizanoo  of  cases  involving  deprivation  of  caste  was  confined 
to  the  government  court.  This  description  of  the  people  during 
the  earlier  years  of  our  rule  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  an 
officer  who  visited  Kumaon  charged  with  the  special  doty  of 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Glyn  was  deputed  to  Kumaon  in  1822  to  hold  a  sessions 
Beform*  of  jail  delivery  and  to  report  on  the  police 

and  criminal  administration.  His  report1 
is  full  and  interesting  and  confirms  the  account  already  given  by 
Traill.  There  was  a  general  absence  of  heinous  crime  of  every 
description,  and  the  few  gang  robberies  that  were  reported,  took 
place  in  the  strip  of  country  lying  along  the  southern  frontier, 
and  more  particularly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of 
the  plains  districts.  Disputes  regarding  women  wore  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  ready  attention  given  to 
these  cases  by  the  authorities  without  doubt  prevented  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  more  serious  crime.  In  consequeuoe  of  suggestions  made 
in  this  report  it  was  ordered  that  forced  labour  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  should  oease,  and  that  inquests  should  be  held  in  all  cases 
of  sudden  death,  a  precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the  number 
of  deaths  reported  as  due  to  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  snake¬ 
bites,  suicides  and  accident.  In  1824,  tbe  number  of  deaths  attri¬ 
buted  to  these  causes  was  237.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to 
several  other  matters  requiring  reform.  In  the  resolution  on  the 
report  made  by  Mr.  Glyn,  the  Government  of  India  also  bear 
testimony  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Traill’s  administration  and  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  important  duties  he  then  fulfilled;*  and  in  1825,  in 
consideration  of  the  judgment  and  zeal  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  Commissioner,  he  was  authorised  to  draw  the  full 
pay  of  a  Judge  and  Magistrate.3 

Amongst  the  customs  of  the  country  which  were  now  abolished 
two  deserve  special  montion :  the  right  to 
Adultery .  slavery.  alay  an  adulterer  and  the  sale  of  human 

beings,  children  and  grown  up  persons,  as  slaves.  The  former  was 
prohibited  by  a  Resolution4  in  1819  which  runs. 

1  From  Niismat  Adalat,  dated  24th  January,  1844.  •  Govern¬ 
ment,  dated  JSth  December,  182*.  •  Government,  dated  17th  August, 

1828.  4  26th  August, 
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"  Where**  it  appears  that,  agreeably  to  the  former  usages  and  eottoma 
existing  in  Komaon,  it  was  allowable  to  the  husband  of  an  adulteress  to  take  the 
life  of  the  adulterer  •  •  •  Be  it  known  that  such  practice  is  hereby  declared 
unlawful  and  is  prohibited  according!;  :  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  that  any  person 
who,  in  opposition  to  this  prohibition,  shall  hereafter  take  the  lifi  of  an  adulterer, 
will,  on  oooviction  before  a  court  of  justice,  be  liable  to  suffer  death.  Bo  it 
known,  however,  that  according  to  tbe  laws  of  the  British  Government  a  husband 
is  entitled  to  redress  against  tbe  adulturer  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  : 
such  adulterer  being  liable  to  punishment  for  his  oflenoe  on  conviction  before  a 
court  of  justice.” 

This  will  explain  the  prevalence  of  complaints  of  this  nature 
in  the  local  courts  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  attending  to 
them  to  prevent  graver  crimes. 

The  sale  of  children  and  grown  up  persons  which  had  arisen 
dnring  a  long  period  of  misrule  and  oppression  had  formally 
received  the  sanction  of  the  previous  governments  who  levied  a 
doty  on  the  export  of  slaves.  This  duty  was  abolished  at  the  con¬ 
quest,  bnt  the  practice  itself  was,  too  deep-rooted  to  be  at  once 
eradicated.  In  1822,  Mr.  Glyn  wrote*  to  the  Commissioner 
u  The  practice  of  selling  children  and  grown  up  persons  by  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  province  amongst  one  another  or  into  the  hands  of 
strangers  is  still  in  a  mitigated  degree  continued,  though  I  am 
aware  of  your  anxious  endeavours  to  abolish  this  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice.”  The  Bhotiyas  on  the  north  and  the  Path&ns  on  the  south 
were  the  principal  customers.  The  Government  considered  that 
no  action  was  necessary  in  the  shape  of  enactments  and  rules  for 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  children;  that  the  natural  affections 
of  the  parents  might  safely  be  relied  npon  as  a  remedy  against  a 
resort  to  this  course,  except  as  a  relief  to  themselves  and  children 
in  times  of  extreme  distress.  As  the  prosperity  of  the  province 
and  the  comfort  of  the  people  increased,  so,  it  might  be  hoped,  this 
practice  would  diminish  and  eventually  cease,  at  tbe  same  time 
the  sales  of  wives  by  their  husbands,  of  widows  by  the  heirs  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  and  of  children  to  be  taken  out  of  tbe 
country  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  household  slaves, 
were  forbidden  and  made  penal.  But  slavery  in  the  form  in  which 
it  existed  continued  and  flourished,  and  as  late  as  1837  the  Com¬ 
missioner  reported  thus : — 

1  To  Commissioner,  dated  5th  Jnly,  Isas  •,  to  Commissioner,  dated  24th 
Janaary,  1825  ;  from  Government,  dated  5th  June,  1S23, 
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“  Slavery  in  Kumaon  appeara  to  be  hereditary.  The  elaaaee  of  time  are 
dletinguithable  ioto  houeeliold  tlavei  and  itarei  kept  for  the  cbltivation  of  the 
land.  the  former,  Khaaiya  K&Jputs,  the  latter  Djtns.  Thia  atate  of  bondage  wontd 
aeem  to  have  existed  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  alavet  are  dependent  upon 
their  owners  for  food,  lodging  and  clothiog,  and  for  the  diaehorge  of  marriage 
expenaea.  The  purchase  or  temporary  engagement  of  inch  persona  for  carrying 
on  cultivation  aa  welt  as  the  purchase  of  females  for  prostitution  are  still  coni' 
mon  and  have  never  been  prohibited.  8uch  transactions  are  accompanied  by  a 
deed  of  sale.  The  recognition  of  slavery  by  the  courts  is  confined  to  the  sale  of 
individuals  by  their  parents.  Claims  for  freedom  or  servitude  are  beard  lika 
other  suits.” 

Tfaua  we  see  that  Mr.  Traill’s  administration  had  its  dark  aide 
amid  much  that  was  bright.  Slavery  was  extinguished  merely 
by  refusing  to  permit  suits  for  the  restoration  6f  slaves  or  for  the 
enforcement  of  slavery  to  be  brought  iii  our  courts.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  of  slavery  in  its  first  form  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of 
tali  in  1829,  In  1837,  Colonel  Gowan,  the  Commissioner,  reported 
that  murder  and  theft  are  yet  rare  amongst  the  people,  and  although 
crime  has  increased  since  1821,  yet  the  total  number  of  criminals 
confined  in  jail  on  the  first  of  January,  1837,  numbered  only  142, 
of  whom  28  were  convicted  of  gang  robbery  iu  tli3  tract  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  and  were  natives  of  the  plains.  Complaints  on 
accouut  of  injuries  received  by  sorcery  and  applications  in  caste 
matters  were,  however,  still  very  numerous.1 

During  the  same  year,  however,  Mr.  Bird  records  his  opinion 

that  it  was  universally  believed  that  crime 
Banditti  in  the  lowlands.  . 

was  less  infrequent  than  had  been  generally 

supposed,  and  that  in  the  Tarai  especially  banditti  were  allowed  to 
roam  about  as  they  wished.  This  matter  of  the  presence  of  armed 
bands  of  robbers  in  the  tract  skirting  the  foot  of  the  hills  was  one 
of  old  standing.  From  very  early  times  the  forests  and  fastnesses 
of  the  lower  hills  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the  broken  followers  of 
the  different  petty  States  who  quarrelled  and  fought  and  rose  and 
disappeared  during  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mughal  empire.  The 
former  governments,  finding  that  there  were  no  existing  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  these  banditti,  took  the  leaders 
of  each  gang  into  their  employment  and  authorised  them  to  levy 
certain  dues  on  all  merchandise  passing  through  ;  the  lessees  engag¬ 
ing  on  their  part  to  keep  up  the  ekiukiddri  (watch  and  ward)  of 
1  Report  dated  1 7th  March.  1637. 
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the  borders  and  indemnify  traders  for  any  losses  by  plnnder.  On 
the  first  establishment  of  the  GorkhAli  Government  in  Kumaon,  it 
was  resolved  to  dispense  with  these  Heri  and  MewAti  watchmen, 
and  parties  of  troops  were  detailed  for  the  duty  of  patrolling  the 
roads,  bnt  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  repeated  com- 
plaints  of  merchants  who  sustained  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  low¬ 
land  robbers  induced  the  GorkhAli  Government  to  have  recourse 


to  the  old  system  1  At  the  British  occupation,  the  descendants  of 
the  original  lessees,  though  they  could  no  longer  be  called  leaders 
of  banditti,  were  formidable  by  the  numbers  of  their  followers,  and 
owing  to  this  difficulty  were  permitted  to  retain  their  offices.  This 
difficulty  was  further  heightened  by  the  disputes  between  the 
officers  administering  the  plains  districts  and  Mr.  Traill  regarding 
the  boundaries  between  the  hills  and  plains  and  the  frequent  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  TarAi  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  of 
which  some  account  has  already  be  given.1 

Mr.  Seton,  one  of  the  earlier  Magistrates  of  the  Moradabad  dis¬ 
trict.  granted  to  the  Heri  and  MewAti  lead- 

Heris  and  Mewitis.  .  _ 

era  certain  lands  in  jagir ;  to  Ain  KhAn, 

the  ilakah  of  KalyAnpur  -containing  thirteen  villages  and  Bubjeot 
te  a  land-tax  of  fis.  3,000  a  year,  and  to  Turab  KhAn  four  villages, 
the  grantees  engaging  to  put  an  end  to  all  gang-robberies  and  to 
compensate  the  owners  for  any  property  lost  by  robbery.  A 
regular  list  of  dues  was  then  drawn  np  and  agreed  to,  and  being 
individually  very  small  they  were  willingly  paid  by  the  merchants 
to  insure  the  safety  of  their  property.  The  charge  for  exports  on 
merchandise  per  cooly  load  and  on  specie  per  bag  ranged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  place,  at  from  one  to  two  pice  and  for  imports  per  cooly 
load  from  one  to  four  annas.  A  bullock-cart  laden  with  catechu 


and  each  manufactory  paid  four  annas  ;  each  cattl  e  station  or  goth 
paid  two  pice,  and  one  anna  per  head  was  levied  as  a  grazing  tax  on 
hill-cattle  pastured  in  the  lowlands.  In  1817,  Ain  KMn  Heri 
had  charge  of  the  traffic  passing  to  and  from  Bhamauri,  Kota,  and 
Dbikuli  with  Rudrpur,  Ghilkiya  and  KAshipur  and  Ami  KhAn 
Mewdti  had  charge  of  that  passing  by  the  KAli  Kumaon  and 
Chaubhainsi  passes  with  Barmdeo,  Bilheri  and  Pilibhit.  Early 
in  1818,  Mr.  Shakespeart  then  Superintendent  of  Police,  brought 
1  Te  Board,  dated  Oth  December,  1017.  1  Gas.  XI— 1. 
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this  state  of  affairs  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  He 
pointed  out  “  the  apparently  destructive  tendeney  of  the  system 
recognised  in  these  leases  by  whioh  a  farmer,  for  the  inconsider¬ 
able  sum  of  Rs.  8,881  was  empowered  to  establish  a  number  of 
posts  along  a  line  of  country  extending  upwards  of  sixty  miles 
between  the  Rimganga  and  Birds  rivers  and  to  levy  customs 
apparently  almost  undefined  in  their  amount  on  all  articles  of  trade 
with  the  hills,  such  duties  differing  in  no  respect  save  their  being 
licensed  from  those  restrictions  on  the  transit  of  commerce  which 
the  Board  had  forbidden  as  arbitrary  exactions."  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  remonstrance  was  that  the  Board  instructed  the 
Commissioner  to  use  no  efforts  for  a  resettlement  of  the  existing 
leases  on  their  expiry  until  further  orders,  and  that  the  protection 
of  the  country  should  be  undertaken  by  a  regularly  engaged  and 
paid  establishment.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  th<*  leaders  for  losses  by  theft  and  robbery  was  merely 
nominal,  whilst  the  exactions  to  which  traders  were  subjected 
under  the  plea  of  this  nominal  protection  were  not  capable  of  being 
controlled.  This  advice  was  partly  acted  on  and  military  posts 
were  established  along  the  frontier,  composed  of  drafts  from  the 
Kumaon  Provincial  battallion,  whilst  the  leaders  of  the  chaukid6rs 
were  relieved  as  far  as  possible  of  all  police  duties.  On  the  death 
of  Ain  Kb&u,  in  1822,  his  jdgir  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  Halhed  was 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  introducing  such  measures  as  might 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  traders  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Kashipur  or  Chilkiya.  Provision  was  to  be  made  by 
the  grant  of  land  for  Ain  Khan’s  family,  and  to  his  adherents  was 
to  be  offered  every  inducement  to  take  to  agricultural  pursuits  by 
the  offer  of  lands  on  easy  terms.  No  improvement,  however,  took 
place,  and  in  1823  Mr.  Traill  had  to  call  attention  to  the  constant 
dakaitis  and  highway  robberies  committed  in  the  strip  of  country 
lying  between  the  hills  and  the  towns  of  Najibabad,  Nagfna  and 
Afzalgarh.  From  the  year  1815,  no  improvement  had  taken 
place  and  the  number  of  G-arhwali  traders  wjio  lost  their  property 
was  so  great  that  in  1823  the  communications  between  the  hills 
and  plains  had  practically  ceased.  In  1824,  the  Collector  of 
Moradabad  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Dun,  retorted  by  formal 

*  To  Board,  dated  cth  December,  1817  ;  -from  Boat'd,  dated  >Stb  December, 
1017  j  to  Collector,  Moradabad,  dated  1th  June,  1629. 
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oomplaints  against  Mr.  Traill’s  military  police  while  Kala’s  gang 
of  dakaits  plundered  two  of  his  police-stations,  killing  some  of  his 
men  and  making  off  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

Although  the  efforts  made  to  indnoe  the  Heris  and  Mew&tis 
to  take  to  agricultural  pursuits  were  in  a  great  measure  successful, 
their  place  in  the  Tar&i  was  soon  occupied  by  Gujars  and  other 
banditti  from  the  Duib  and  Rohilkhand.  Complaints  were  con¬ 
tinually  made  to  the  authorities  that  organised  bands  of  robbers 
had  taken  possession  of  the  TarAi  and  were  preventing  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  forest  tracts  and  were  seriously  interfering  with  the 
trade  from  the  hills.  In  1630,  Mr.  Pidcock,  Joint  Magistrate  of 
Moradabad,  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  low  country  caused  by  the  outrages  perpetrated  by 
these  robbers.  He  showed  that  betweeh  the  years  1624  and  1829, 
as  compared  with  the  years  1818  to  1822,  dakaitis  had  increased 
from  6  to  25,  cases  of  grievous  hurt  had  risen  from  17  to  36,  house¬ 
breaking  accompanied  with  violenoe  to  the  inmates  from  2  to  8 
and  theft  with  violenoe  from  12  to  16.  On  the  resumption  of  the 
jdgirt  in  1823,  pensions,  of  Rs.  12  a  month,  were  bestowed  on 
Tnrab  Khan  and  GhulAm  Mahi-ud-din  KhAn,  members  of  Ain 
Kban’s  family  and  police-stations  were  established  at  Bazpur, 
Jaspnr,  Barhapura  and  Kot-kAdir  with  outposts  near  Kot'kAdir, 
at  Gularguji  and  Patta  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  6,396  a  year.  The  JAgir- 
d&rs  formerly  paid  a  revenue  of  Rs.  300  a  year  and  the  resumed 
grants  now  yielded  Rs.  5,331  a  year,  making  the  increase  in  cost 
to  Government  of  the  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Balhed  of  nearly 
Rs.  3,800  a  year.  Thus  there  was  an  increase  in  cost  and  an 
increase  of  crime.  At  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the  Herds 
was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  They  still  acknowledged  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Yasin  Khan  and  Nasim  Khan,  sons  of  Ala  KhAn,  and  more 
from  habit  than  from  the  hope  of  reward  attempted  to  clear  the 
forests  of  dakaits.  They  Blew  Ahmad  KhAn,  a  noted  ringleader, 
and  rescued  a  prisoner  from  BulAki,  who  even  then  (in  1830)  was 
the  terror  of  the  neighboring  distriots. 

The  example  of  Kalwa  in  the  Dtin  and  the  neighborhood  of 
HardwAr  was  very  attractive.  In  1824, 

Mr.  Bird.  *.  ’ 

this  man  with  his  Lieutenants  Kunwar  and 

Bhdra,  all  Gujars  of  the  Saharanpur  district,  attacked  a  police- 
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station  and  plundered1  a  considerable  village,  and  growing  bold, 
with  impunity,  the  leader  set  himself  up  as  a  Raja  with  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  over  one  thousand  men.  Mr.  Shore  of  the  Dun  and 
Mr.  Grindall  defeated  Kulwa  at  Kunjah,  where  Eulwa  himself 
was  slain  with  many  of  his  followers.  The  dispersed  banditti 
were  followed  and  driven  out  of  the  Dan,  took  refnge  in  the  tract 
along  the  foot  of  the  Kumaon  hills.  .An  attaok  on  a  band  of 
pilgrims  journeying  to  Hardwir  brought  on  them  Mr.  Shore  and 
the  Sirmor  regiment  of  Gorkh&lis  from  the  Dun,  who,  after  some 
years  of  patient  never-oeasing  pursuit,  disposed  of  both  Bhdra  and 
Konwar.  Their  sucoessors  as  we  have  soen,  still  infested  the 
tract  along  the  foot  of  the  Kumaon  and  Garhwil  hills  of  whieh 
Mr.  Bird  writes  in  these  terms  iu  1837 : — “  The  officers  residing 
in  the  hills  have  no  sort  of  oontrol  over  this  tract  nor  any  infor¬ 
mation  of  what  passes  there  *  *  For  only  four  mouths  in 
the  year  it  is  the  resort  of  the  bill  people  and  their  cattle,  and 
through  it  pass  all  the  traoks  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  hills 
and  the  plains  is  carried  on.  During  the  busy  season  the  banditti 
establish  themselves  in  the  forest  in  overwhelming  numbers  and 
oommit  the  most  fearful  atrocities  against  the  merchants  passing 
through  with  goods,  the  herdsmen  from  the  hills  and  plains  who 
take  cattle  there  to  grase,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and 
towns  bordering  on  the  forest.  The  information  that  1  oould  obtain 
can  have  no  pretension  to  statistic  accuracy,  but  the  histories  that 
were  told  me  of  skeletons  of  human  beings  being  found  tied 
to  trees  aud  supposed  to  be  the  wretohed  herdsmen  whom 
the  robbers  bad  bound  alive  and  so  left  miserably  to  perish,  and 
the  accounts  of  merchants  and  travellers  killed  and  wounded 
appeared  authentic  :  and  the  village  of  Rudrpur  was  stated  by 
the  remaining  inhabitants  to  have  been  rendered  from  a  thriving 
town  to  a  miserable  hamlet  by  the  oppression  of  the  robbers.” 
As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  a  special  officer  was  proposed 
with  joint  jurisdiction  with  the  local  authorities  over  all  the  bor¬ 
dering  districts.2  The  result  of  this  report  was  that  the  whole  of 
the  GarhwAl  Bhabar  including  taluka  Ch&ndi,  and  tbe  Kotri 
and  Patli  Duns  were  transferred  to  Bijoour;  parganahs  Thakur- 
»  williams  Memoir  of  Ddira  Dun,  150.  1  Also  Batten  to  Govern* 

merit,  lOtli  June,  1837. 
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dwara,  Jaspur,  Bazpur  and  K&shijpur  with  the  neighbouring 
Tar&i  were  transferred  to  Moradabad  and  Pilibhit  received  Ga- 
darpur,  Rudrpur  and  Kilpari  with  the  adjaoent  Tar&i  with  the 
condition  that  no  hill  men  were  to  be  summoned  to  attend  the 
courts  of  the  plains  authorities  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  November  in  each  year  and  that  avenues  were  to  be 
cut  through  the  forest  and  continually  patrolled.1  Another  pass¬ 
age  of  Mr.  Bird’s  report  led  to  further  inquiries  *  It  runs :  — 
4‘  The  system  of  criminal  justice  in  Knmaon  requires  also  very 
great  reformation.  I  was  credibly  informed  that  persons  are 
apprehended  retained  in  jail  and  worked  in  irons  for  years  on  the 
roads  not  only  unsentenced  and  untried  but  even  without  any 
recorded  charge.”  *  *  *.  “  It  is  essential  to  the  due  protec¬ 

tion  of  the  people  that  they  should  have  an  appellate  authority 
to  which  they  may  resort  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Rohilkhand  or  the  Senior  Judge  of  that  Division 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  proper  seleotion.”  Act  X  of  1838 
repealed  Reg.  X  of  1817  and  affirmed  the  control  and  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  courts  of  Niz&mat  Adalat  over  the  criminal  courts  of 
Kumaon.  Certain  powers  had  already  been  given  to  the  Nizamat 
Ad&lat  by  Reg.  VI  of  1831,  and  these  were  now  confirmed  and 
the  sepoys  of  the  Kumaon  local  battalion3  (now  3rd  Goorkhas) 
were  transferred  from  civil  to  military  employ  and  duties  as  guards 
provided  for  locally.  It  was  finally  arranged  in  1842  that  the 
Bh&bar  should  bo  annexed  to  Knmaon,  the  Magistrates  of  the 
plains  having  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  so 
far  as  to  warrant  their  following  up  and  arresting  any  offender  or 
fugitive  who  might  seek  shelter  within  the  limits  of  the  tracts 
thus  transferred.  Rules  were  also  framed  under  Act  X  of  1 838  for 
the  administration  of  justice  iu  criminal  cases  but  these  were 
superseded  by  the  Crimiual  Procedure  Code,  w'hich  rules  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  Criminal  Courts  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  regular  police  in  the  hills  except  a  few  at  Almora, 

_  Naini  Tal,  Ranikhet  and  in  the  Bh&bar, 

Fouce.  ,  ’ 

and  these  are  not  enrolled  under  the  law 

1  From  Government,  339,  dated  29th  Janunrj,  1838  and  24th  November, 
1838.  ’From  Government,  10th  July,  1837.  ’First  raised  lor 

local  duties  after  the  conquest ;  to  Government,  dated  1  Uh  Jane,  18  IS.  Mr.  B, 
Lushington  took  charge  at  Coromitsioner  30th  October,  1838. 
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prevailing  in  ihe  plains.  The  few  peons  attached  to  the  courts  and 
tahsils  perform,  with  the  assistance  of  the  thokddrt  and  padhdnt , 
ibe  duty  of  apprehending  offenders  and  escorting  prisoners.  The 
padhdnt  arrest  offenders  and  report  crime  to  the  patwAris  and 
provide  for  the  forwardal  of  persons  charged  with  heinons  offences 
for  trial.  The  thokddrt  are  bound  to  report  crime1  overlooked  by 
the  padhd  nt  and  few  offences  are  concealed  for  the  village  officials  in 
their  duty  have  to  make  so  many  enemies  that  any  concealment  on 
their  part  can  hardly  escape  detection.  Sir  H.  Ramsay  writes  :  — 
"  I  believe  oar  rural  police  system  works  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  India, 
and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  interfere  with  it.  It  hat  the  great  merit  of  being 
cheap,  i.e ,  costs  the  State  nothing  (except  the  Bhibar  police)  and  the  absence  of 
annoyance  and  worry  inseparable  from  a  paid  police  is  not  its  smallest  recom¬ 
mendation.” 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  Bystem  is  best  suited  to  the 
people  and  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  desire  for 
uniformity  which  is  begotten  of  blanks  in  the  fair  returns  in  annual 
reporta  opposite  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  will  not  be  allowed  to  absorb 
these  districts  and  introduce  the  plains  system,  which  is  entirely 
unfitted  for  them.  There  are  lock-ups  at  Naini  Tal  and  PAori  in 
Garhw&l  and  also  in  the  Bh&bar,  but  there  is  only  one  jail  ( Almora). 

By  an  order  of  the  3rd  May,  1815,  the  Hon’ble  E.  Gardner 


Civil  administration. 


was  directed  to  assume  the  official  desig¬ 
nation  of  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of 


Kumaon  and  Agent,  Governor-General.  Mr.  G.  W.  Traill  of  the 
Bengal  Covenanted  Civil  Service  was  appointed  as  Assistant  (8th 
July)  and  joined  on  the  22nd  August,  when  he  was  at  once  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  administration  of  Garhwal  (10th  October).  On  the 
departure  of  the  Hon’ble  E.  Gardner  (13th  April,  1816)  Mr.  Traill 
was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Commissioner  and  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  in  the  following  year  (1st  August).  As  he  did  not  relin¬ 
quish  charge  of  the  province  until  1835,  the  whole  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  administration  of  both  civil  and  criminal  justice 
originated  with  him  or  received  bis  sanction.*  In  1821,  Mr.  Traill 
in  one  of  his  letters3  made  several  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
the  administration,  and  in  it  occurs  this  remarkable  passage  : — 

•  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  suggestion*  have  already  formed  tbe  sub¬ 
ject  of  legislative  enactments,  if  so,  I  have  only  to  offer  in  excuse  that,  as  the 

1  Traill  to  Government,  dated  27th  May,  1831.  1  See  also  Gas.,  XI., 

626.  *  To  Board,  dated  37th  May,  1831. 
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regulation*  do  not  extend  to  thla  province,  I  have  n6t  been  furnished  with  or  seen 
a  single  regulation  for  the  last  six  years.” 

This  will  show  more  clearly  his  position  as  regards  Knmaon 
than  any  description  of  mine.  Mr.  Traill  was  not  only  adminis¬ 
trator  but  also  legislator  for  his  province,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  record  his  own  description  of  the  rales  for  civil  procedure  that 
he  thought  necessary  and  sufficient 

11  The  original  plaint  is  now  required  to  be  written  on  an  eight  anna  stamp 
as  the  investigation  and  dooision  of  every  salt,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  cause 
in  action,  fall  to  the  cognisance  of  one  court.  Some  discrimination  is  used  in  the 
previous  admission  ;  causes  which,  from  the  plaintiff's  own  written  statement, 
must  In  the  sequel  be  inevitably  nonsuited,  are  rejected  lu  the  first  instance,  the 
ground  for  such  refusal  being  recorded  on  the  face  of  the  petition.  Cases  of  this 
nature  are  eonflned  to  objections  of  limitations  of  time  or  jurisdiction.  Where 
the  suit  Is  admitted,  ao  order  of  the  court  of  the  nature  of  sn  ittilanama  is  fur* 
nished  to  the  plaintiff  with  the  view  to  its  being  served  by  himself  on  the  defen¬ 
dant.  In  three-fourths  of  the  plaints  instituted,  this  process  proves  sufficient  to 
induce  a  private  settlement  of  the  claim.  In  the  event  of  the  plaintiff  not 
receiving  satisfaction,  he  returns  the  original  notice  into  court,  w  hen  the  Suit  is 
regularly  fixed  for  adjudication,  and  a  summons  to  require  the  personal  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  defendant  is  issued.  After  a  viv4  voce  examination  of  the  parties, 
the  necessary  witnesses  on  both  sides  are  sent  for.  In  the  examination  of 
these  latter  an  oath  is  very  rarely  administered.  This  omission  does  not 
arise  from  any  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  this  province  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  as  they  are  on  the  contrary  remarkably  sensible  of  the 
religious  obligation  and  are  in  consequence  generally  averse  to  incurring  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  an  oath. 

Their  simplicity  of  character  and  common  adherence  to  truth  is,  however, 
such  as  to  render  it  extremely  easy  to  elicit  the  whole  truth  without  recourse  to 
this  ceremony.  An  indiscriminate  application  to  it  on  all  occasions  is  therefore 
uncalled  for,  and  would  only  tend  to  weaken  its  force.  Where  such  may  appear 
advisable  to  the  court,  or  where  it  may  be  required  by  either  of  the  parties, 
the  witness  is  always  sworn.  This  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence ;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  reasons  abova  mentioned,  the  evidence  of  any  witnesses  is  seldom  re¬ 
quired,  as  the  parties  commonly  agree  wholly  in  their  statements  and  admissions. 
No  licensed  law-agents  as  in  the  courts  below,  are  allowed  to  practice  here  ;  but 
parties  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  are  permitted  to  appoint  any  person  as  their 
agent.  This  regulation  at  once  prejludes  all  vexatious  litigation  and  prevents 
any  unnecessary  delays  or  procrastination  by  the  parties  in  their  proceedings. 
Tram  the  date  of  the  summons  to  the  defendant,  seldom  more  than  twelve  days 
are  required  for  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the  suit;  generally  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are  completed  in  even  a  shorter  period  :  and  as  no  technical  forms  of  plead¬ 
ing  are  required,  the  want  of  experienced  vakils  proves  no  inconvenience  to 
aultora.  Copies  of  the  decree  are  furnished  to  either  of  the  parties  requiring  it  on 
an  eight-anna  stamp  being  furnished  for  the  purpose.  The  price  of  this  together 
with  that  of  the  paper  on  which  hte  original  plaint  is  entered,  and  with 
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oocaalonal  fee  a  to  process-servers  employed,  form  the  whole  eoete  ol  a  salt  In 
thie  ooart. 

The  non-payment  ol  *  debt  proceeds  here  generally  Irom  the  want  ol 
mean*  rather  than  ol  inclination  ;  while  the  ezietence  ol  the  debt  itself  is  com¬ 
monly  owing  to  some  unforeseen  difflcultiee,  and  not  to  any  proloaeneae  or  want 
of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  finch  being  the  case,  the  hill. creditor 
seldom  proves  inexorable,  bat,  alter  obtaining  a  decree,  he  is  osoally  eon  tent 
to  wait  for  Us  gradual  liquidation  by  fixed  instalments.  Only  one  eale  of  real 
property  in  satisfaction  of  a  dearea  has  yet  been  made  by  order  of  tha  ooart.'' 

“  For  a  aerie#  of  years,”  Mr.  Traill  remarks,  “  only  one  Court, 

...  .  .  the  Commissioner’s,  existed  in  the  pronnoe 

If  mill  fi  appointed.  r 

for  the  cognisance  and  adjudication  of  civil 

claims.  In  this  Court  no  arrears  of  public  business  were  ever 
known.1  Froln  the  gross  abuses  which  characterised  the  native 
Courts  under  the  British  Governments,  when  the  administration 
of  justice  was  sold  or  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder,  snoh  ostabliah- 
ments  as  at  present  exist  were  not  in  the  first  instance  deemed 
expedient.  As,  however,  a  period  of  fourteen  years  might  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  induced  some  appreciation  of  onr  better  system,  a 
recourse  to  local  tribunals  was  considered  likely  to  oonsjst  with 
the  ends  of  justioe  and  good  government ;  while  from  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  the  enhanced  value  of  landed  property  the  gradual 
increase  in  proportion  of  litigation  which  resulted,  rendered  it  in 
some  measure  necessary.  Accordingly  eight  munsifs  were  appoint¬ 
ed  of  whom  seven  were  k&mingos  and  the  title  S&dr-Amin  was 
given  to  the  Court  pandit  on  investing  him  with  civil  jurisdiction.* 
Buies  were  framed  in  the  spirit  of  Regulation  XXIII  of  1814  lor 
the  gaidince  of  these  officers,  and  they  oontinnod  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  Civil  Judges  in  petty  causes  until  1838,  when  th6ir 
offices  were  abolished  and  other  arrangements  were  made. 

This  change  was  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Bird’s  minute  on  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  in  Kumaon,  which  reoommended  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  what  were  known  as  the  Assam  rules,  and  that  some  order 
should  be  observed  in  the  gradation  and  powers  of  the  Courts. 

‘That  this  Court  had  enough  to  do  may  be  shown  from  the  fact  that 
in  1824  there  were  2,780  civil  suits  instituted  of  which  1,000  eame  to  decision. 
Of  the  cases  disposed  of,  a  1 3  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  278  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  68  were  non-suited,  and  339  weie  compromised. 
’The  Sadr  amin  for  Almora  and  Blrahmandal  ;  the  Munsifs  for  P4li,  Phal- 
d&kot,  Gbangarkhi-Gangoli,  Sor,  K&ki  KumsoD,  Chandpur  and  Srinagar.  Mr. 
Traill  to>k  three  mouths’  leave  preparatory  to  furlough,  28tb  October,  1835.  and 
was  succeeded  temporarily  by  Mr.  M.  Smith.  Colonel  Cowan  was  appointed 
Commissioner,  6th  March,  IS36,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lushington  in  1836. 
Mr.  Batten  was  appointed  t.iQarhvvsl,  1 5th  October,  1336,  with  Captain  E.  Thomas 
a*  Assistant,  and  Mr.  Phillip  i  iu  Almora. 
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Act  X  of  1838  provided  that  there  should  he  two  districts,  Kumaon 
and  Garhw&l,  in  each  of  which  were  to  be  stationed  one  Senior 
Assistant,  one  Sadr-Amin  and  one  Munsif ;  the  rules  for  Assam  to  be 
in  force  with  certain  limitations  applicable  to  Kumaon  for  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Civil  and  criminal  justice.  In  the  revenue  management, 
the  Commissioner  had  the  same  powers  as  the  Commissioner  in  the 
plains,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  A  Senior 
Assistant  was  to  exercise  the  same  power  as  a  Collector  and  a 
Junior  Assistant  the  power  of  a  Deputy  Collector.  From  1836 
to  1838  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  administration.  Mr.  Traill 
was  no  longer  there,  and  his  successor  had,  perhaps,  to  pay  by  the 
most  searching  investigation  into  his  procedure  aud  the  most 
minute  instructions  for  his  guidance  for  the  unlimited  autocracy 
of  the  first  period.  We  find  it  forbidden  to  hear  causes  for  the 
sale  of  slaves  aud  purchase  of  Dorns  for  agricultural  labourers  ; 
the  ubo  of  the  ordeal  by  hot  iron  in  Munsifs  courts  in  caste  cases 
was  also  abolished  as  well  as  suits  for  losses  occasioned  by  witch¬ 
craft  and  the  jurisdiction  assumed  over  temple  lands  in  Tihri  was 
abandoned.  All  these  orders  promoted  regularity.  In  1855, 
revised  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  revenue  courts  in  summary 
and  regular  suits  were  introduced  and  with  modifications  continue 
in  force  to  the  present  day.1  The  Assam  rules  were  superseded 
by  the  Jh&nsi  rules  in  1363  and  validity  was  given  to  their  exten¬ 
sion  to  Kumaon  by  section  2  of  Act  XXIV  of  1864  from  the  date 
of  their  extension  uutil  the  Act  quoted  came  into  operation  and 
portions  of  them  providing  for  the  establishment  of  courts  and  the 
periods  of  appeal  were  to  continue  permanently  in  force.  It  fur¬ 
ther  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  law  of  limitation  to  Kumaon 
and  declared  that  the  Indian  Penal  Code  was  in  force.  “  It  is  a 
question,”  writes  Mr.  Whalley,  “  which  admits  of  a  doubt  whether 
the  rules  prescribed  under  Act  X  of  1838  and  known  as  the  Assam 
rules  do  not  retain  their  legal  force  so  far  as  they  overlap  or 
cover  more  ground  than  is  covered  by  the  rules  that  were  designed 
to  supersede  them.  They  have  never  been  expressly  abrogated  and 
in  matters  not  provided  for  by  subsequent  legislation,  as,  for 
example,  the  law  of  mortgage  contained  in  sectiou  8,  the  courts 
are  practically  still  guided  by  theft1  provisions.”  Section  13  of 
Act  XXI Y  of  1864  empowered  the  Local  Government  to  extend 
1  C.  0.  No.  4085,  dated  CtU  October,  1855. 
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the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  to  J&unsar  B6war  and  certain  tracts1  in 
the  Robilkhand  Division  which  had  been  removed  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  tribunals  established  under  the  general  Regulations  and 
Acts,  but  section  4  distinctly  ruled  that  the  proceedings  in  all  civil 
suits  in  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  should  be  regulated  by  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure.  No  instructions  were,  however,  issued  regarding 
other  matters,  and  the  courts  follow  the  ancient  usage  in  all  cases 
for  which  there  exists  no  special  provision  in  the  Civil  Procedure 
Code.  The  Sadr-arnin  is  not  styled  a  subordinate  judge  since  Act 
XVI  of  1868  was  not  made  applicable  to  Kumaon.  Similarly  the 
rnlea  for  the  service  of  process  are  based  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Traill  as  Act  XI  of  1863  was  not  extended  to  Kumaon.  Fees 
are  levied  on  all  processes,  civil,  criminal  and  revenue,  and  from 
the  fund  thus  raised  the  process-servers  are  paid.  Similarly  neither 
the  revenue  nor  the  rent  laws  of  the  plains  are  applicable  to  Kumaon, 
and  its  police  were  never  organised  under  Act  V  of  1861.  The 
court  of  the  Commissioner  in  civil  causes  is  not  subordinate  to  the 


High  Court.  He  submits  to  the  Government  through  the  High 
Court  each  month  a  statement  of  all  suits  disposed  of  or  pending  in 
the  subordinate  courts  and  all  appeals,  regular  and  special  instituted, 
disposed  of  and  pending  in  his  own  court,  and  with  regard  to  which 
he  has  all  the  powers  of  a  High  Court.  From  the  above  description 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue,  civil  and  police  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  courts  is  based  on  rules  specially  applicable  to  local  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  forest  department,  except  in  the  Kumaon  Bhd- 
bar,  has  the  charge  of  the  forests  and  centralisation  has  so  far  made 
inroads  that  all  special  departments,  such  as  jails,  education,  vac¬ 
cination,  stamps,  registration,  public  works,  &c.,  are  now  each 
under  the  control  of  their  respective  provincial  beads. 

The  dnties  on  spirits  locally  manufactured  and  drugs  formed  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  from  the  British  occu¬ 
pation.  The  following  figures  show  the  sta¬ 
tistics  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  British 
rule 


Spirit ».  Drug t. 

Us. 

Km. 

1820  21 

...  479 

240 

1821-22 

...  270 

264 

1884-95 

...  483 

274 

1 884-27 

...  602 

274 

Spirit t.  Drugs. 


Us. 

Bs. 

1827-28  ... 

658 

274 

19x8.99  ... 

733 

*74 

1829-30  ... 

847 

262 

1830-31  ... 

994 

240 

1  Turii  parganshs. 


Spirit $. 

Drug*, 

Bs. 

JU 

1839-33  ...  975 

964 

1835-34  ...  923 

25S 

1836-34  ...  804 

379 

1836-37  ...  682 

372 
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The  figures  for  tho  first  year  include  the  entire  furm  for  Ku¬ 
maon  and  Garhwal ;  for  the  succeeding  years  the  Kumaon  figures 
are  separately  given.  If  we  compare  the  modest  Rs.  534,  the 
produce  of  the  spirits  and  drugs  farm  in  1822-23  with  Rs.  29,013 
the  produce  in  1382-83,  in  Kumaon  alone,  the  increase  seema  to 
point  to  a  very  great  spread  of  drinking  habits  amongst  the  people : 
but  we  are  assured,  on  the  good  authority  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  “  There  is  no  consumption  among  the 
rural  population  of  the  hills — and  I  sincerely  hope  there  never  may 
be.  Shops  ought  never  to  be  allowed  except  at  stations.  ’  AVith 
these  pious  aspirations  we  cordially  concur.  Similarly,  the  report 
of  the  district  officer  states  that  there  are  very  few  shops  and  the 
hill  people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  indulge  in  liquor  ;  the  principal  cus¬ 
tomers  being  tbe  troops  and  the  lowland  people  connected  with  tho 
sanitaria.  In  all  districts  bordering  on  native  States  tho  facilities 
for  illicit  manufacture  and  smugglins  form  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle  to  the  introduction  of  the  distillery  system,  so  that  it  lias  been 
found  necessary  to  lease  tho  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  to  one  or 
more  individuals  who  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interests  to 
prevent  others  from  trespassing  within  the  area  of  their  license. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  several  years 


Year. 

— r 

/Ac  cntei.  j 

Drug •. 

Opium. 

Cl 

£ 

a 

CS 

a 

o 

■c 

O 

Fines,  &c. 

Gross  receipts. 

Gross  charges. 

a  u 

o 

*  3 
S.o* 

T3  — 

e 

«s 

~  s 

Cl  9 

B>  O 

o  o 

H 

UQ 

•0m 

"3> 

c 

W 

r—  C 

«  g 
«  E, 

O' 

o  ^ 

• 

m 

0) 

& 

License  fees. 

Excise  duty. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

187#- 7S 

9,2(5 

4,531 

.  •  • 

i  i 

349 

36 

18,663 

1,665 

1873-74 

10,177 

1,368 

4,091 

••• 

Kmj 

1,007 

16 

18,924 

1,412 

1874-75 

4,822 

•  •• 

3,710 

999 

22,487 

1,498 

1875-76 

14,292 

1,244 

•  •• 

4,961 

■WTjTj] 

26,642 

1,797 

1876-77 

15,119 

3,952 

26,206 

1,884 

1877.78 

18,479 

1,218 

3,716 

4,288 

940 

16 

1,632 

1878-79 

18,821 

1,801 

3,076 

869 

4,716 

320 

««( 

KfyMj 

1,612 

1879-80 

14,873 

2,119 

2  841 

HjEHj 

mm 

3 

26  693 

1,346 

1880-81 

14,387 

2,036 

3,458 

688 

6  116 

367 

•  49 

27,061 

!  1,416 

1881-82 

•  ■  « 

18,403 

861 

6,638 

666 

1 

32,787 

1,612 

1889-83 

16,988 

1  2,481 

700 

6,177 

... 

17 

29.013 

1,445 

1 - 

There  are  eight  licenses  for  the  sale  of  drugs  and  a  similar 
number  for  the  salo  of  opium. 
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stamp  revenue  commenced  by  the  imposition  of  a  fee  of 
eight  annas  on  all  petitions  originating  a 
suit  but  no  institution  or  other  fees  were 
Subsequently  a  fee  of  eight  anuas  was  also  imposed  on 
applications  for  copies  of  documents  more  than  a  year  old.*  Gra¬ 
dually  with  the  introduction  of  other  reforms  came  the  assimilation 
of  the  procedure  in  stamps  to  the  practioe  of  the  plains  and  rtow 
there  is  no  difference.  The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  and 
charges  of  this  source  of  revenue  from  1872-73  to  1882-83  and  at 
foot  for  comparison  the  figures  for  the  last  year  for  Garhwdl  and 
Dehra  Don.  The  Kumaon  figures  include  those  for  the  Tarai 
district  from  1878-79  : — 


The 

Stamps. 

levied.1 


Year. 

- 1 - 

JB 

'S 

3 

S. 

O 

a 

5, 

B 

3 

m 

*0 

a 

0 

9 

General  stamp*. 

i 

-o 

a 

•  S 

s- 
•2 - 
o 

Total  receipts. 

Charges. 

“ 

V 

•w 
•  . 

-  5. 

"  a 

o* 

o 

• 

■ 

o 

bo 

fc~ 

m 

*4 

O 

Total  net 
receipts. 

R>. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1872-78 

•  •• 

936 

890 

11,236 

21 

18,082 

1,932 

98,487 

604 

39,133 

1873-74 

1,682 

132 

10,818 

162 

12,784 

57,694 

423 

46,962 

1874-76 

•  a  • 

1,664 

266 

11,220 

129 

13,169 

1,163 

36,606 

48,332 

1*76  76 

1,962 

168 

11,677 

168 

13,863 

1,101 

37,282 

••• 

60,036 

1878-77 

••• 

1,879 

99 

EDEa 

741 

13,169 

1,562 

39,923 

64 

61,466 

1*77-78 

•  •• 

2,089 

83 

11,964 

2*6 

14,361 

BEE 

41,496 

mm 

64,799 

1878-79 

2,031 

13,442 

822 

16,876 

756 

46,964 

812 

61,271 

1879-8Q 

1,985 

71 

234 

16,348 

646 

40,607 

309 

55,000 

1680-81 

•  •  • 

2,334 

13,193 

976 

642 

42,234 

397 

67,797 

18*1-82 

2,430 

146 

13,708 

238 

16,531 

1,414 

43,830 

323 

58,624 

1*82-83 

IW 

2,279 

12,886 

80S 

16,781 

G54 

43,165 

370 

67,922 

Garhwal 

•  M 

121 

6 

2,712 

38 

2,876 

17,195 

309 

19,637 

Dehra  Dun 

•  •a 

4,316 

440 

8,211 

1,933 

14,801 

910 

16,774 

182 

29,483 

Registration. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  registration  statistics  for 
Dehra  Dun,  Kumaon,  Garbwal  and  the  Tardi  for  the  years  1881-82. 
Under  the  head  ‘compulsory’  are  those  documents  affecting 

immoveable  property  which  the  law  states 
shall  be  registered ;  under  the  head  ‘ option¬ 
al’  come  documents  also  affecting  immovable  property  which  need 
toot  be  registered  :  both  these  classes  are  registered  in  Book  1. 
Wills  and  written  authorities  to  adopt  aTe  entered  in  Book  III. 
and  documents  affecting  movable  property  are  entered  in  Book  IV. 
In  the  Dehra  Diin  district  there  is  a  Registrar,  and  Sub-registrars  at 
Dehra  and  Chakrdta.  In  the  Kumaon  and  Garhwdl  districts  there 
1  To  Board,  14th  November,  1810.  7  Ibid,  dated  29lh  May,  1840. 
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is  one  Registrar,  and  Sub-registrars  at  Almora,  Naiui  Tal,  RAnikhet, 
ChampAwat  and  Srinagar,  and  in  the  Tarai  district  a  Registrar,  and 
a  Sub-registrar  at  Kashipur  : — 


Total  dooombnti  aKotaraaao. 

Book  1.  . 

Book 

Book 

(immoveable'). 

III. 

IV. 

6 

o 

Ifi 

• 

13 

and 

tions. 

Movable 

property 

Total. 

TJ 

01 

.2 

13 

■Sr 

V 

o. 

B 

£ 

.2 

o 

Wills 

adop 

m 

0> 

Q> 

* 

Im 

m 

XI 

O 

4) 

U 

+3 

0> 

2 

Us 

Rs 

HD 

PS 

Dehra  Dfin  ...  ... 

377 

41 

4 

167 

679 

1,860 

686 

964 

Tarii  ... 

181 

67 

1 

61 

280 

605 

263 

259 

Kumaon  ... 

621 

146 

44 

77 

788 

3,022 

1,571 

451 

Dehra  Dfiu  ... 

296 

30 

7 

124 

456 

1,630 

898 

732 

Tarai  ... 

168 

68 

... 

55 

281 

495 

247 

24S 

Kumaon  ... 

618 

159 

37 

60 

766 

1,674 

1,651 

123 

The  average  cost  of  registration  to  Government  in  Kainaon  is 


Rs.  1-15-5  and  in  the  TarAi  is  Re.  0-14-0.  Registration  was  first 


introduced  in  1843  with  a  maximum  fee  of  one  rupee. 

The  Kumaon  and  GarhvVal  districts  form  one  circle,  of  which 


Post-offlcc. 


the  postal  statistics  may  be  shown  as 
follows  : — 


Despatched. 

Deceived  for 

delivery. 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

m 

o 

o 

tt 

Parcels. 

Letters. 

■ 

u 

o 

p 4 
m 

Pa 

a 

* 

0) 

2 

Books. 

Parcels. 

1861-62 

99,467 

4,0.15 

964 

309 

81,404 

10,797 

1,761 

1,499 

1872-73 

1,41,206 

6,804 

614 

1,068 

1,09,238 

2,710 

J  882-83 

! 

•  •• 

... 

... 

•as 

1,37,614 

37,644 

4,198 

2,938 

The  increase  is  marked  and  satisfactory,  and  shows  the  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  of  the  district  as  much  in  this  as  in  other 
departments.  Thero  are  post-offices  at  Ramnagar,  Kaladhtingi, 
Naini  TA1,  Almora,  Ranikhet,  Haldwani,  Pithoragark,  Lohaghat, 
Baijnath,  where  money-orders  may  be  obtained,  and  also  at 
Bugeswar,  Berenag,  Kausani,  Dwarahat,  Chaukuri,  and  Cbampit- 
wat ;  all  in  Kumaon.  In  GarhwAI,  there  are  postal  and  money- 
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order  office*  at  P&ori,  Srinagar,  Budrapray&g,  Karopra yig,  Naod- 
prayig,  Joshiro&tii,  Dadamauli,  and  Kotdiv&ra.  These  are  ia 
addition  to  the  local  post  maintained  from  the  district  post  cess, 
and  which  has  its  separate  organisation.  Jt  is  maintained  as  much 
for  public  convenience  as  for  administrative  purposes,  and  is  the 
great  channel  of  communication  between  the  patw&ris  and  the 
head-office.  Without  the  district  post,  the  police  arrangements 
of  the  district  would  break  down,  and  the  certainty  of  information 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  keeps  the  patwdriB  up  to  their 
work.  About  6)000  square  miles  have  to  be  looked  after  and  in 
this  area  there  are  91  patw&ris  in  Kumaon  alone,  through  whom 
the  police  arrangements  are  carried  ont,  and  a  great  many  men 
are  required  on  the  district-post  establishment  to  convey  reports  to 
and  from  Almora.  The  same  system  obtains  in  Garhw&l,  where 
there  are  44  patw&ris.  No  charge  is  levied  for  conveying  the  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence  of  the  people  themselves. 

Amongst  the  diseases  either  endemic  or  epidemic  in  the  hills 
are  the  plague,  cholera,  small-pox,  fever, 
goitre  and  leprosy,  and  we  shall  here  devote 
a  little  space  to  their  description.  The  plagne,  or  mnhdmar*  as  it 
is  called  in  Kumaon,  and  gola-rog  or  phttkiya-rog  in  Garhw&l,  is  a 
pronounced  fever  of  a  typhoid  type  almost  identieal  in  its  symp¬ 
toms  with  the  Levantine  plague,  and  has  been  proved  to  be  highly 
infections.1  Dr.  Benny  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
disease : — 

“  Mahdmari  to  a  malignant  fever,  of  a  typhus  character,  accompanied  by 
_  external  glandular  tumours,  very  fatal,  ut  generally 

proving  raphlly  so  in  three  or  four  days;  it  appears 
to  be  infectious,  and  is  believed  not  to  be  contagious.  The  usual  symptoms  of 
fever  are  present,  and  might  be  enumerated  in  every  variety,  but  the  ewes 
observed  were  too  few  to  rest  upon  them  the  diagnostic  marks  of  the  disease  on 
all  occasions.  Heat  of  skin,  accelerated  poise,  lassitude,  chilliness,  nausea,  thirst, 
a  white  and  fuired  tongue,  were  all  noticed.  Headache  was  prominent  In  all, 
increasing  to  the  most  acute  pain  with  blood-shot  eye,  and  it  is  supposed  the  brain 
will  be  found  the  most  morbid  seat  of  disease,  though  all  the  organs  may,  no 
doubt,  partake  of  the  highly  septic  quality  of  the  pestilence.  The  external  twell- 

1  Dr.  Govan  of  Almora  believes^ t  to  be  contagious;  Or.  Benny,  in  bis  report 
(73,  dated  18th  August,  1B5U)  gives  reasons  for  bolding  h  to  be  not  contagious  and 
simply  a  typhus  of  a  very  malignant  kind,  most  probably  infectious  at  all  times 
and  certainly  so  when  many  predisposing  circumstances  favour  Its  extension. 
Subsequent  experience  tends  greatly  to  oonflrm  this  view,  as  men  who  were 
employed  to  collect  the  dead  were  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease,  ror  aid  in 
this  note  1  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Gatstin  and  Dr.  Goven,  late  Wvu  Surgeon  of 
Almora. 
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logi,  suddenly  ruing,  indolent,  and  not  eery  painful,  are  the  moat  characteriatto 
proofs  of  the  malady  ;  glaadatar  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  groin, 
axilla,  neck,  and  even  in  the  legs,  are  described  as  ooonrring,  bat  In  the  cases 
witnessed  recently  as  well  as  those  of  the  few  who  had  survived  an  attack,  the 
tumours  or  buboes,  if  they  can  be  so  called  in  that  state  of  incomplete  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  suppuration,  were  only  in  the  groin,  a  long  diffused  tumefaction  with  an 
enlarged  gland  in  the  oentre  of  the  sise  of  a  nut ;  they  are  looked  upon  by  the 
natives  as  the  most  deadly  sign  of  the  distemper,  and  are  really  to  be  considered 
an  unfavourable  prognostic.  Symptoms  similar  to  those  of  cholera  have  been 
reported  by  the  natives,  but  none  at  all  corresponding  were  seeu  ;  the  stomach 
and  bowels  were  little  affeoted,  and  the  latter  were  inclined  to  costiveness.  The 
lungs  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  and  the  respiration  was  not  labored  except  in  one 
case  far  advanced.  From  unavoidable  obstacles,  the  state  of  the  kidneys  and  the 
secretion  was  not  ascertained.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  disease 
is  the  mild  nature  of  the  entire  symptoms  under  so  rapid  a  termination,  little 
febrile  or  other  constitutional  exoitement  presenting  itself  where  death  was  cer¬ 
tain  in  14  or  M  hours.  Suoh  trifling  derangement  of  the  functions  of  health 
would  be  a  startling  and  unaccountable  anomaly  and  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
speedy  fatal  result,  had  not  the  same  thing  been  observed  in  other  epidemics  in 
India,  and  even  in  the  plague  itself." 

It  was  first  discovered  and  recognised  in  Garhw&l  in  1823  and 
has  ever  since  appeared  occasionally  in  the  Badh&n  and  Oh&ndpur 
parganahs  of  Garbw&l  and  sometimes  in  Malla  Salin  and  similar 
tracts  in  D&npnr  and  the  upper  Kosi  valley.  Dr.  Benny  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  various  onibreaks  in  Garhwal  and 
Kntnaon : — 

“  Its  most  remarkable  appearances,  have  been  as  follows  It  began  near  Ka¬ 
di  ruith,  in  the  snowy  range,  and  for  some  years  confined  its  ravages  to  Ntgpur 
and  Baibin,  which  form  the  snbjeot  of  the  first1  report  upon  it  in  1834  end  1836  i 
In  the  letter  perganah  it  again  prevailed  in  1837,  along  the  higher  parte  of  the 
river  Plnder  ;  in  1846-47,  the  makdmwri  found  its  way  to  the  sources  of  the  Barn- 
gauge  in  Patti  Lohba,  and  devastated  the  village  of  Sarkot,  situated  at  above  7,000 
feet  on  e  high  eaaterly  spur  of  the  great  mountain  Dudu-ke-toli ;  at  the  same 
time  e  tillage  In  Kamaon  proper,  near  the  source  of  the  Kosi  river  in  Patti  Borfc- 
rau,  waa  viaited.  In  1847,  a  village  within  16  miles  of  Almora,  situate  among  the 
pine  forests  of  the  Siyihl  Oevl  range,  was  attacked.  At  the  Utter  end  of  1848, 
a  few  villages  lo  parganah  Daopur.  along  the  line  of  the  riverPindar,  were  threa¬ 
tened  with  the  disease,  bat  the  alarm  subsided  ;  on  the  whole,  the  year  1848  and 
part  of  1849  may  be  said  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from  mahdmari  throughout 
the  province.  During  the  relny  season  of  1649  it  broke  out  with  great  virulenoe 
in  Choprakot,  and  although  the  diaeaae  did  not  spread  through  the  country,  it 
proved  very  fetal  le  particular  villages,  Marora  and  Dadoli. '' 

Mahdmari  broke  ont  sg&in  in  1852  and  again  in  1876.  In 
the  former  year  Messrs.  Franoia  and  Pearson  formed  a  commission 

1  To  Commissioner,  16th  February,  1836:  Dr.  Bell’s  report,  lttli  April, 
lias,  8th  July,  1840,  and  13rd  July,  1649  to  Mr.  Batten. 
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of  inquiry,  and  ia  1876  Messrs.  Planck,  Watson  and  Campbell, 
so  that  we  have  some  fairly  connected  records  of  each  visitation. 
In  1876  some  535  men,  women  and  ohildren  fell  victim*,  to  the 
disease. 

Colonel  Qowan  in  his  report  on  mahdmari  in  1836  notices  the 
belief  of  the  people  that  it  was  eommnni- 
oable  by  oontaot  with  articles  in  use  in  an 
infected  tract,  snoh  as  ajar  of  ghi  or  clothes.  Others  say  ♦hat  it 
came  into  existence  for  the  first  time  at  the  Hardw&r  fair.  Most 
natives  believe  “  that  everywhere  it  appears  first  to  have  attacked 
the  rats  and  then  the  men,”  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  ♦hi» 
way.  The  villages  in  which  the  mahdmari  first  breaks  ont  are 
noted  above  all  others  for  their  cultivation  of  chua  (Amaranthns 
frnment&ceus)  and  it  is  where  this  grain  ia  chiefly  used  that  the 
disease  first  breaks  out.  It  is  possible  that  under  some  conditions 
of  weather  and  surroundings  a  chemical  change  may  take  place 
in  this  grain  which  the  rata  who  feed  on  it  are  the  first  to  suffer 
from,  and  then  the  people  themselves.  Some  ebange  like  that 
producing  the  ergot  of  rye  would  suffice  and  lay  the  match  to  tho 
magazine  of  diseases  ever  present  owing  to  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  villages.  8ir  EL  Ramsay  writes 

“  The  death  of  rate  previous  to  the  actual  outburst  of  the  disease  amongst 
the  people  is  so  invariable,  that  if  the  inhabitants  only  avail  themselves  of  this 
sure  warning  and  vacate  a  village  at  once,  they  might  escape  the  disease  altoge¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  standing  order  that  on  the  dsath  of  rats  they  are  immediately  to 
vacate;  but  they  Unger  oa  in  hopes  of  the  disease  not  appearing  and  flee  only 
when  too  late,  vit.,  not  until  Infection  has  sppetred,  and  then  many  livea  are  lost. 
Those  villagers  who  have  heeded  the  warning  entirely  escape  the  disease,  as 
proved  in  numerous  cases.” 

As  to  the  grain  theory,  the  same  anthority  considers  the  reason¬ 
ing  bad,  as  many  who  took  the  grain  from  the  villages  with  them 
remained  unaffeoted.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  disease  usually  occurs  in  villages  in  which  the  amaranth  ehtla 
forms  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  In  1852,  Messrs.  Francis -and 
Pearson  were  deputed  to  inquire  into  mahdmari  in  Qarbwil,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  remedial  ao^  preventive  measures 
adopted  in  their  recommendation,  the  isolation  of  the  infected,  the 
burning  of  infected  villages  and  articles,  the  enforcement  of  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  tho  clearance  of  the  accumulated  filth  from 
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within  and  around  the  dwelling  houses,  and  other  similar  mea¬ 
sures,  undoubtedly  did  much  to  ward  off  the  attacks.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  disease  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  people  who  keep  cattle  and  fowls  and  animals 
in  their  dwelling  houses  and  throw  all  refuse  and  litter  just  outside 
the  doors  ;  to  their  using  old  and  bad  grain  ;  to  their  rnising  and 
training  cucnrbitaceous  plants  over  their  bouses  ;  to  their  planting 
hemp  immediately  in  front  of  and  around  their  dwelling,  which 
grows  to  a  considerable  height  and  obstructs  the  circulation  of  air 
and  emits  a  distinctly  miasmatic  odour ;  and  to  their  want  of  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness.1 

Another  endemic  disease  is  a  species  of  typhoid  fever  known  as 
sanjar  or  k&jar.  When  it  breaks  out  in  a  village,  the  death-rate 
is  very  high,  but  it  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and  is  usually 
confined  to  low,  hot  and  damp  valleys  or  in  villages  so  situated. 
The  origin  of  this  fever  also  is  clearly  due  to  the  filthy  state  of  the 
villages.  When  this  disease  breaks  out,  the  entire  village  is  at 
onoe  isolated  and,  if  possible,  the  people  leave  their  houses  and  live 
in  the  jungle  until  the  disease  has  abated.  Before  returning,  all 
the  dwellings  are  cleaned  and  plastered  or  whitewashed.  The 
harrowing  acoounts  of  the  ntter  mental  and  mcral  deterioration 
caused  by  these  outbreaks  need  not  be  noticed  here,  but  I  must 
quote  from  Dr.  Pearson’s  report  one  passage  : — 

“  When  mahdmari  breaks  oat  in  a  Tillage,  the  terror  and  mental  anxiety  of 
the  inhabitants  are  past  description  :  then  the  strongest  family  ties  are  broken, 
fathers  s  od  mothers  forsake  their  children,  wires  and  husbands  separate,  mutually 
distrusting  each  other.  One  and  all  precipitately  abandon  their  homes,  leaving 
behind  them  all  their  household  goods,  provisions  and  standing  crops  to  face,  for 
them,  the  lets  frightful  alternative  of  a  solitary  and  wretched  existence  in  the 
jangle,  without  food  or  shelter,  perhaps  to  die  of  starvation,  and  their  bodies  to 
beeome  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.” 

Another  endemic  disease  is  malarious  enteric  fever,  which  might 
bo  called  yellow  fever,  as  the  sufferer  becomes  of  a  turmeric  yellow 
colour  and  frequently  vomits  blood  and,  becoming  insensible,  rapidly 
sinks.  This  fever  prevails  in  densely-wooded  villages  in  the 
Bb&bar.  The  ordinary  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  also  are 
common,  and  amongst  Europeans  a  very  distressing  form  of 

1  Rales  for  the  sanitation  of  villages  for  the  prevention  of  mahdmari  were 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Pearsou  and  bare  been  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  backed  by 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  XIV  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  Chapter  XXV  of 
the  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 
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dyspepsia.  Measles  and  chicken-pock  also  occur,  and  sometime* 
the  former  is  very  fatal  to  children,  when  it  takes  the  epidemic 
form.  Small-pox  was  a  characteristic  disease  of  the  hills  and  w^s 

_  „  that  form  of  disease  regarding  which  the 

Small-pox.  ° 

Tibetan  envoys  made  special  inquiry  every 
year  before  permitting  the  opening  of  communications.  But  sinoe 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  proposed  by  Mr.  Traill  in  1818  and 
again  by  Mr.  Batten  in  1840,  the  disease  has  almost  been  stamped 
out,  and  it  now  appears  chiefly  in  an  epidemic  form.  At  first, 
inoculation  was  practised,  and  during  the  Gorkh&li  administration 
a  jdgir  was  set  apart  for  an  inoculator  in  Kumaon,  and  in  the  Ddn 
a  person  was  allowed  to  have  the  monopoly  of  this  practice  and 
make  his  own  charges,1  but  Government  prohibited  the  official  use 
of  inoculation.  Up  to  1854,  however,  thq  inoculators  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  Commencing  their  operations  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  they  started  an  epidemic  which  ended  in  a  large  mortality. 
In  1854,  Dr.  Pearson  with  Mr.  Batten’s  concurrence  commenced 
with  two  vaccinators.  At  first  there  was  some  slight  opposition, 
bat  it  soon  became  popular  as  the  results  became  known,  and  the 
number  of  operators  was  increased  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  supply  the  plains’  districts  with  vaccine  virus.  Matters  pro¬ 
gressed  so  that  in  1868,  Act  XXIV  of  that  year  was  passed  to 
prohibit  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  any  form  and  was  accepted 
by  the  people,  with  the  result  that  now  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
seldom  occurs  and  the  deaths  from  this  cause  are  less  than  from 
almost  any  other  disease.  The  wonderful  success  of  vaccination  in 
the  hills  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  similar  remedy  against 
small-pox  had  been  known  to  the  people  in  inocalation,  and  they 
therefore  were  prepared  to  accept  vaccination  as  a  substitute  when 
they  found  it  to  be  harmless  and  free  from  the  dangers  of  inoca¬ 
lation  and  also  more  efficacious  as  a  prophylactic.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Garhw&l  from  1867  to  1873 
was  23  and  from  1873  to  1877  was  15  :  in  Kumaon  the  figures 
were  22  and  27  respectively.  During  the  year  1877-78  there  were 
72,410  primary  vaccinations  iu  Kumaon  and  Garhw41,  of  which 
i  To  Goverumeut,  dated  5lh  December,  ISIS  :  Shore  to  Traill,  dated  Bth 
October,  1823. 
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62,596  were  successful,  giving  an  average  of  about  56,000  successful 
Tacciuations  for  the  previous  five  years.  In  1880-81  the  total  number 
of  persons  primarily  vaccinated  for  the  whole  Kumaon  Division  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bhabar  and  Tar&i  was  7 1,909 ;  in  1882-83  was  40,865, 
and  in  1883-84  was  38,855.  There  are  dispensaries  at  Srinagar 
and  along  the  pilgrim  road  in  Garhw&l  and  at  Almora,  Naini 
Til,  Haldw&ni,  K&ladhungi  and  R 4m n agar  in  Knmaon. 

Leprosy  is  very  common  in  parts  of  the  bills.  It  is  divided 
locally  into  eighteen  kinds,  but  there  are  really  only  two — the  white 
and  the  common  leprosy.  It  is  considered  to  be  contagious  and 

hereditary.  The  Leper  Asylum  at  Almora 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  re¬ 
ceives  inmates  from  all  parts  of  Knmaon  and  Garhw&l  and  even 
Nep&l.  Cholera  visits  the  hills  in  an  epidemic  form,  chiefly  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  Hardw&r  fair.  This  was 

especially  noticeable  in  the  great  cholera 
Ch9ler“*  years  1857,  1867,  and  1879.  In  the  first 

and  last  it  ascended  as  far  as  the  Bhotiya  villages.  In  Garhw&l, 
the  pilgrims  who  flock  in  great  numbers  every  year  to  the  sacred 
shrines  of  Badrin&th  and  KedamAth  used  formerly  to  introduce 


Cholera. 


many  diseases,  but  of  late  years  when  any  epidemic  contagious 
disease  is  rife  in  tbe  plains  about  the  time  of  pilgrimage,  ingress  is 
forbidden.  In  all  epidemics,  the  Dorns  who  form  tbe  labouring 
classes  are  the  first  to  be  attacked.  They  are  exceedingly  filthy  in 
their  habits  and  eat  meat  of  any  kind,  even  carrion,  hence  disease 
when  it  attacks  them  finds  in  them  victims  prepared  for  its  ravages 
and  they  easily  Buccumb.  Mahdmari  and  cholera  are  for  the  most 
part  fatal,  but  malarions  fevor  and  small-pox  only  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-third.  Goitre  (ghega )  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  confined 
to  certain  localities  and  aspects,  with  regard  to  which  no  general  rule 
can  apparently  hold  good.  Perhaps  a  combination  of  debilitating 
influences,  such  as  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  infected  air  in  close 
valleys,  marshy  soil,  habits  of  tho  people,  abrupt  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature,  and  water  from  calcareous  sources,  all  combine  to 
produce  this  disease.  Madden  notices  the  use  of  the  gilar-lce-patti , 
a  sea-weed  imported  from  the  west,  in  the  native  treatment  of 
goitre. 
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The  following  statement  compiled  from  the  official  returns  shows 
the  causes  of  death  for  eleven  years  : — 
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I  add  the  figures  of  1882  for  Garhw&l  and  the  Tar&i  for 


comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  the  Tar&i 
population  died  of  fever  chiefly  between  Ootober  and  January,  rais¬ 
ing  the  death-rate  to  two  per  eent.  over  the  birth-rate.  Tbe  birth¬ 
rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  during  the  same  year  in  Kuuiaon 
was  23'6  ;  in  Garhw&l  was  40,  and  in  the  Tar&i  was  37  2.  The 
figure  for  Garhw&l  appears  excessive,  for,  from  1867*68  to  1871-72, 
the  birth-rate  averaged  24  against  an  average  death-rate  of  20  per 
1,000.  The  average  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  for  the 
five  years  preceding  1882  was  2 1  ‘25  in  Kumaon  ;  20*74  in  Garh- 
wal,  and  41*67  in  the  Tar&i. 

Both  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  have  a  bad  reputation  for  cattle- 
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diseases.  Rinderpest  broke  out  first  iu 
1850-51,  and  again  appeared  in  1864*65, 
and  1872-73,  since  when  it  has  been  practically  endemic.  On  each 
of  the  three  occasions  mentioned  it  caused  great  loss,  and  has  varied 
much  in  its  course  and  virulence,  it  has  not  followed  in  its  epido- 
mio  form  any  particular  liue  of  country,  but  has  passed  over  some 
villages  to  come  back  again  after  a  time.  In  some,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  cattle  died;  in  others,  hardly  one-fourth.  Isolation  and  bury¬ 
ing  the  dead  cattle  are  the  only  preventive  measures  that  have 
beeu  of  much  use  :  medicines  have  been  tried  and  have  failed  per¬ 
haps  from  not  having  been  used  in  time.  Foot  and  mouth  disease 
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or  kkuriya  ia  more  of  an  endemio  than  an  epidemio  disease  in  these 
hills.  The  symptoms  are  :  the  animal  becomes  thin  and  weak,  scabs 
appear  about  the  mouth  and  sores  on  the  tongue,  from  whioh  a 
slimy  fluid  exudes.  The  animal  scratches  its  mouth  with  its  hoofs 
and  the  hoof  becomes  affeoted  with  a  sort  of  rot.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  symptoms  are  mild  and  pass  off  with  careful  treatment1  in 
a  few  weeks  and  the  animal  recovers,  but  in  some  cases  the  tongue 
and  hoofs  fall  off  and  the  animal  dies.  This  disease  is  contagious 
for  animals  using  the  same  pasture,  and  ohildren  drinking  the  milk, 
of  animals  so  affected  frequently  suffer  from  bowel  complaints. 

Throughout  the  hills  the  mode  of  calculating  the  measure  of 

land  was  based  primarily  on  the  quantity 
Measures  and  weights.  .  ,  ,  ' 

ot  seed  required  to  sow  it.  Ihe  denomina¬ 
tions  therefore  varied  in  area  with  the  quantity  and  character  of 
the  land,  and  the  confusion  that  ensued  was  still  further  heightened 
by  the  practice  of  remunerating  the  whole  of  the  public  servants  by 
assignments  of  land  iu  which  the  initial  term  varied  in  value  with 
the  class  to  which  the  assignee  belonged.  Of  all  these  terms  the  bisi 
was  most  commonly  used  in  Kumaon,  and  on  it  the  present  standard 
bisi  has  been  founded.  Another  mode  of  calculation  in  common 
use  was  the  number  of  sheaves  ( billcas )  that  the  land  was  estimated 
to  produce  which  should  correspond  with  the  number  of  ndlis  in 
each  bisi.  The  following  terms  wore  used  in  Kumaon,  and  were 
computed  to  represent  the  number  of  standard  bisis  annexed  : — 


Jhila 

m  3  to  12  Litis. 

Ah 

...  S'S  bisis. 

Talea 

...  0*5  bisis. 

Bhara 

h.  rfi  ,, 

Bisa 

HI  4*  || 

Mdsha 

...  0*75  „ 

Am 

-  S'l  * 

Ndli 

...  0*5  I, 

Bini 

...  1*  „ 

In  Upper  D&npur  the  bhara  was  equivalent  to  six  bisis,  and 
required  from  six  to  eight  rjiats  of  seed  to  sow  it,  each  of  which 
weighed  a  maund.  In  Lower  DAnpur  the  jhula  was  used,  and  was 
equal  to  two  to  three  bisis.  In  J uhAr,  the  terms  kanch  or  tola,  mdsha 
and  ra/i  were  used,  and  in  DArma  the  swalo  was  equivalent  to  40 
ndlis  or  two  bisis,  the  umera  to  30  ndlis  and  the  Jchar  to  60  ndlis 
of  grain.  In  8hor  and  Sira,  the  jhdla  was  equal  to  six  bisis  of  40 
ndlis  each;  whilst  in  Gangoli  the  jhdla  was  only  2£  bisis  of  40 
ndlis  each.  In  Pali  to  the  west  of  the  RAmganga  the  jhdla  con¬ 
tained  six  bisis  and  to  the  east  nine  bisis  ;  here  40  bilkas  made  a 
1  Deodir  oil  and  Boap  and  coal-tar  used  outwardly. 
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Government  bin  and  32  bilkaa  formed  an  akra  Mat  :l  a  kdrdewa  Mai 
required1  4  pirdt  of  seed,  an  akra  three,  a  kama  five  and  a  danda 
Mai  two  pirdi ,  each  of  which  contained  16  ndlia. 

In  Garhw&l,  the  denomiuation  in  use  was  the  jhdla,  but  here, 
too,  it  varied  in  extent  according  to  the  description  of  person 
holding  the  land,  according  to  the  following  list  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dona  of  seed  required  to  sow  the  jhdla  of  each  class  (a  don 
is  about  a  mauud) :  — 

Don*.  Don*. 

Thdkurdli  (chiefs)  waa  equal. to ...  16  Kotkarki  (militia)  ...  ...  it 

Thdni  (principal  land-owners)  ...  12  Tob  (regular  troops)  ...  ]Q 

Jiutdia  (padhins)  ...  4..  8  Kotiya  (followers)  ...  6 

Chdkar  (tenantry)  ...  »*  4  Topchi  1,  huntsmen)  ...  4 

Tyargain  (temporary  cultivators),  16  Seuk  (personal  servants)  ...  4 

Amrdi  (courtiers)  ...  ...  8  Jagirddr  (grantees)  .„  it 

Tho  jluila  was  further  divided  into  chakris  or  fourths  and  annaa 
or  sixteenths.  In  the  Niti  valley  they  had  a  damola  which  repre¬ 
sented  six  rupees,  which  was  again  divided  into  sixteenths. 

Properly  the  Maif  as  its  name  implies,  should  contain  only 
twenty  ndiis,  or  that  amount  of  land  which  requires  forty  sera  or 
one  maund  of  seed  for  its  cultivation.  After  carefully  considering 
the  standards  in  use  in  the  various  parganahs  the  measure  now 
known  and  established  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  is  the  Mai  of  4,800 
square  yards,  or  40  square  yards  less  than  the  English  acre.  Each 
bisi  contains  twenty  ndiis  of  240  square  yards  aud  each  noli  six¬ 
teen  annas  of  fifteen  square  yards.  The  ndli  is  computed  to  contain 
the  area  that  requires  two  aeera  (about  pounds)  of  grain  for  seed. 


fjq.  yds. 

Acres. 

Roods. 

Foies. 

Yards. 

1  ndli 

■  1 

■  940 

•  ee 

7 

28* 

6  ndiis 

■  1  mdshi 

■  1,200 

*#• 

•  es 

59 

20* 

3  mdshis 

■  I  bhadki 

■  2,400 

1 

99 

10* 

3  bhadkis 

■  1  bisi 

■  4,800 

••• 

9 

98 

20* 

6  biiit 

=1  )  chakri 

■  28,800 

6 

9 

99 

12 

2  chakrU 

■  1  jhula 

■  57,600 

11 

9 

94 

4 

In  the  Bh&bar,  the  land  measures  follow  the  use  of  the  plains 
and  there  20  kachiodnaia  make  one  biswansi  and  20  biswansis  make 
one  biswa  and  20  bisvoas  make  one  Mgha.  Six  bighaa  are  equiva- 

1  The  akra-btsi  was  always  considerably  less  than  the  common  bisi  owing  to 
the  practice  of  former  Rajas  who  in  making  an  assignment  of  land  revenue-free 
invariably  increased  the  nominal  area  of  such  lands  in  the  grant.  As  these  lauds 
were  successively  reannexed  to  the  revenue-roll  the  augmented  area  remained 
under  tbe  designation  akra  or  revenue- free.  Traill,  March  17,  1831.  *  For 

Mli,  to  Government,  dated  14th  March,  1BS1, 
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lent  to  one  acre  and  64  yards  or  4,904  square  yards.  In  the  Tartii 
20  gantas  of  four  feet  each  make  one  chain  :  one  square  chain  is 
equivalent  to  a  big  ha  and  6  8  bighas  make  one  acre. 

Measures  of  capacity  follow  the  same  rule  and  grain  is  sold  by 
bulk  and  not  by  weight : — 

12  ■u(Ai^a*oFone  mdnd  or  ekapipa. 

4  mdna*  —one  ndH  (4$  lb) 

16  ndHs  —one  ptrdi. 

20  ndltt  —one  tint. 

In  Garhw&l  the  ndli  is  called  a  pdtha ,  and  is  subdivided  as 
follows : — 


A  handful  or  l  atitAi 
4  mu t hi i  tm  1  adhirki 

2  adhurhis  n  1  mdna 

4  a dndt  m  1  pdtha 

5  pdtha*  ,  m  I  Mol 

2  hols  —  1  don  or  plrdi 
20  don*  at  1  khari 

20  khari*  m  1  6 itwa 


Ton,  cut.  qr«.  tb.  oc.  bushel,  peck,  qts,  pints. 

i  ...  ...  1 1  ...  ...  ... 


4  ...  - 


-  1 


8  ...  -  400 


The  above  measure  is  nsed  for  small  quantities  of  oil,  ghi,  milk, 
liquor  and  ungronnd  grain. 

In  the  sale  of  metals  such  as  copper,  brass,  &o.,  the  products  of 
the  country,  the  weight  is  commonly  ascertained  by  a  steel-yard. 
In  this  instrument  the  weight  is  fixed  and  the  object  to  be  weighed 

is  moved  along  the  lever  which  ie  divided 
into  pals  and  paisa  as  follows  : — 

6  lolatm  1  pal. 

20  pal*  —  1  dam  or  taka  about  2)  pounds. 

The  measure  for  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  is  :  — 

4  grains  of  rice  «  1  rati. 

8  rati*  ■  1  mdiha. 


12  ma*ka*  ■  1  tola. 

A  rupee  Is  equivalent  to  IS  maahaa  ;  ten  rupees  are  called  a  leach  in  Kumaou. 

The  Kumaon  liquid  measure  is  : — 

1  pdli  ■>  |  ckkatak.  5J  tolak »  m  I  chhatak  m  2  OS.  or  }  pint. 

It  pdlit  »  1  last.  4  ckhataluml  poo  **r  m  8„  „  |  „ 

4  tami*  m  1  ndli.  4  poo*  miter  m  2  lb  „  2  „ 

2  ndli*  m  8  ter*.  40  ten  “1  *8*  ■  80lb  „  6  peeks. 

The  last  is  also  used  for  grain  in  the  baz&f.  The  terms  adhser 

(or  half  a  ser),  dhari  or  panseri  (=  5  sers)  are  also  used.  The 
ndli  has  been  fixed  in  Kumaon  at  two  sers  of  84  standard  rupees 
each.  The  Bhibar  and  Tarii  ser  contains  100  rupees  and  the 
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standard  rupee  contains  180  grain*  Troy  weight.  In  the  Taiii, 
16  sera  make  a  kaohcha  man  aud  40  sera  a  pukka  man  ;  there  a 
dharx  is  two  panteri  and  a  panteri  only  two  sera. 

Beside*  the  division  of  rupees  into  annas  and  pice,  which  are  the 
same  all  over  the  British  possessions,  an  anna  in  Garhw&l  is  subdivid¬ 
ed  into  two  takka  or  4  pioe,  eaoh  pioe  into  two  kachchi  or  four  dhelat  ; 
20  cowries  (shells)  go  to  one  dhela.  Another  mode  formerly  in  use 
was  four  annas  make  one  t%mdihit  two  timdihit  one  dheli,  two  dhtlit 
one  kaehoha  rupee  and  five  timdihi s  one  kulddr  or  milled  Farnkhabad 
rupee.  The  Tibetan  or  Lhisa  timdihi  weighs  40  grains,  and  one 
hundred  of  them  are  wortji  Bs.  23-7-9  of  our  money.  The  old 
Gorkhkli  timdthit  weighed  33*2  grains  eaoh,  whilst  the  modern  Nep&l 
tim64h.it  still  current  in  parts  of  the  hills  are  of  less  value,  one  set 
being  worth  little  more  than  nineteen  and  the  other  about  nine 
rupees  per  hundred.  The  old  Briuagari  rupee  weighed  85'5  grains. 

The  Bhotiyas  in  tbeir  transactions  with  Tibet  have  peculiar 
measures  of  their  own.  Grain,  salt,  and  borax  are  sold  by  measures 
of  capacity  thus: — eight  mdthiyat  make  one  plvArdwa:  eight  phiiniuxu 
one  de  and  twelve  dt  one  debu  or  guama.  The  dobu  is  about  equal  to 
the  kaehoha  maund  of  twenty  sers  and  for  some  articles  contains  only 
eighteen  de.  Within  the  passes,  these  articles  are  sometimes  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  karbach  ( phdncha )  or  saddle-bag  taken  at  four  ndlit. 

Grain  is  also  computed  by  the  tuyator  or  large  karbach  at  20 
ndlit ;  twalo  or  basket  at  60  ndlit  and  tahaneh  or  skin  at  60  ndlit. 
Wool,  sugar,  and  hardware  are  weighed  by  the  steel-yard  wbioh  is 
divided  into  nega.  The  nega  is  equal  to  ten  sikka  rupees  weight. 
Prepared  tobacco,  raw  sugar,  Ac.,  are  divided  into  small  oakes 
called  ‘  pola  ’  or  balls  called  ‘  belt. '  Cloth  is  measured  by  the 
*  thu  *  or  cubit  or  the  1  khdk,'  1  khagam '  or  breadth.  In  fine  goods 
the  price  is  computed  at  eight  *  khdk;'  in  coarse  calicoes  at  28  '  khdk. 
Broad-cloth  is  oommonly  sold  by  the  ‘  baku'  equal  to  two  breadths 
and  is  so  called  from  the  quantity  required  for  a  robe  of  that  name. 
Gold  is  calculated  by  the  lartwo  or  phatang  equal  to  7^  mdtha » 
(112*5  grains  Troy).  Gold-dust  tied  up  in  phatangt  is  current  as 
coin  for  eight  rupees.  Silver  is  computed  at  the  jyd  or  timdehi 
(three  mdshae)  and  four  jyu  make  the  current  rupee  or  ‘  gormd 
called  ganga-tati  here.  In  large  payments  ingots  called  lolie  or 
doja  0X9  used,  worth  about  165  rupees  each. 
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A  cloth-measure  standard  was  introduced  into  Kumaon  by  Mr, 
Traill  who  made  the  gaj  equal  to  the  English  yard 
8  barleycoroa  equal  one  angal  or  |  inch. 


a  angal* 

ditto 

glrah 

or  2| 

do. 

4  gtraha 

ditto 

bilaat 

or  9 

do. 

9  bllaata 

ditto 

hath 

or  IS 

do. 

9  hatha 

ditto 

gaj 

or  36 

do. 

Five  gaj  make  a  bdns  (bambd)  or  2^  fathoms.  A  kos  is  supposed 
to  be  equal  to  1£  miles;  goli  Ice  tappa  or  gunshot  is  about  200 
yards  ;  a  bisona  or  resting  place  for  a  coolie  about  3  miles  ;  a 
tirwa  or  arrow’s  flight  about  100  yards  ;  a  bhdt  khane  ke  watt,  or  as 
far  as  a  man  oan  travel  before  his  eating  time,  aboat  7  or  8  miles. 
In  the  TarAi,  a  kos  is  equivalent  to  1  f  miles  English. 

The  Saka  era  is  in  common. use,  though  that  of  VikramAditya  is 
observed  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  use  of  tho  plains.  A  fortnight 
is  called  a  paksht  pak  or  pachya ,  the  dark  half  is  known  as  the 
krishn-paksh  and  the  light  half  as  the  sukl-paksh.  From  7  to  8  A.M. 
is  called  chitkauli ;  noon,  dopdhar ;  4  P.M.  brahkali  ber ;  5  to  6  P.M. 
in  winter  and  6  to  7  p.m.  in  summer  is  sdnj.  In  general  60  pals  or 
ehakhas  make  one  garhi  (about  24  minutes) ;  7£  gar  his  make  ono 
pdhar  and  four  pdliars  one  day  of  12  hours.  Two  months  make  a 
ritu  or  season ;  three  ritus  an  dyan  or  half  a  year;  that  from  Sawan 
to  Pus  is  called  the  Dakhimyyan  and  from  MAgh  to  the  end  of 
Asarh  the  UtarAyan.  Twelve  years  are  called  a  Kumb  or  gnru- 
kalp  or  chota  yug  :  30  years  a  plrld  or  eakhi. 

The  foreign  trade  with  Tibet  has  been  noticed  at  some  length 
in  the  article  Bhotiya  Mahals.  There 

Trftdfit 

remains  the  foreign  trade  with  Nepal  which 
centres  at  Jhdla-ghAt  near  Pithoragarh  and  at  Barmdeo  where  the 
S&rda  debouches  on  the  plains.  The  statistics  for  Barmdeo  com¬ 
mence  from  1876-77  and  those  for  Jhula-ghat  from  1878-79,  and 
are  as  follows  in  value  in  rupees  : — 


'  “ 

t  1878-77.  ] 

mmm 

|  1873-79. 

|  1880-81. 

]  1881-82. 

|  1882-83. 

Ex. 

Imp. 

Ex. 

Imp, 

Ex. 

Imp. 

Ex. 

Imp. 

Ex. 

Imp. 

Ex. 

Imp. 

Ex. 

Imp. 

Barm- 

Heo, 

Jhula- 

ghat. 

67.000 

74.356 

66,666 

78,626 

12,636 

86,189 

12,799 

63,647 

23,673 

107,326 

13,313 

98,640 

16,291 

101,810 

88,686 

96,298 

18,174 

113,986 

21,616 

136,051 

19,904 

The  imports  consist  for  the  most  part  of  wild  forest  produce, 
fibres,  turmeric,  grain,  ghi  and  spices,  and  the  exports  of  cotton 
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good*,  metals,  salt  and  sugar.  The  import  of  drugs  in  1881-82 
amounted  to  1,552  maunds,  valued  at  Rs.  9,869,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  2,824  maunds,  valued  at  Rs.  17,797.  Dyeing  materials 
(turmeric,  &o.)  and  fibres  were  imported  in  1881-82  to  the  value  of 
Rs  6,691  (1,041  maunds)  and  in  1 882-83  to  the  value  of  Rs.  10,879 
(1,847  maunds).  Grain  valued  at  Rs.  1,106  and  metals  valued  at 
Rs.  566  were  imported  in  1881-82,  and  to  the  value  of  Rs.  647  and 
Rs.  509  respectively  in  1882-83.  Ghi  or  olarified  butter  weighed 
2,076  maunds,  valued  at  Rs.  41,590  in  1881-82  and  1,988  maunds, 
valued  at  Rs.  39,760  in  the  following  year  :  2,299  maunds  of  spioes, 
valued  at  Rs.  43,833  were  imported  in  1881-82  and  2,522  maunds, 
valued  at  Rs.  48,506  in  the  next  year.  The  exports  in  1881-82 
comprised  1,406  maunds  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  Rs.  81,050 ; 
4,382  maunds  of  salt  valued  at  Rs.  19,039  ;  1,507  maunds  of  sugar, 
valued  at  Rs.  7,078 ;  metals  worth  Rs.  3,315  and  tobacco  worth 
Rs.  1,015.  The  figures  for  1882-83  are  1,388  maunds  of  cotton 
goods,  valued  at  Rs.  80,086  ;  4,480  maunds  of  salt,  valued  at 
Ha.  16,749 ;  2,097  maunds  of  sugar,  valued  at  Rs.  6,465  ;  metals 
worth  Rs.  7,155 ;  tobacco  worth  Rs.  1,156,  and  rupees  worth 
Rs/  9,208.  The  exports  to  the  plains  consist  principally  of  tar¬ 
meric,  ginger,  oil-seeds  and  potatos,  and  in  return  metals,  ootton 
and  woollen  cloths,  sugar,  spices,  tobaooo,  and  European  manufac¬ 
tured  articles,  are  received. 

Traill’s  account  of  the  local  trade  with  the  plains  in  1821  (to 
Government,  25th  April)  shows  the  practice  sixty  years  ago,  but 
modern  necessity  obliges  the  agency  of  specialists  to  make  the 
ventures  profitable  now : — 

“  The  exports,  which  comprise  the  common  production  end  manufactures  of 
the  plains,  are  famished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  demand  through  the  trade 
carried  on  by  the  hill  landholders  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  province 
from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest  engage  annually  in  this  traffic.  The  members 
of  three  or  four  neighbouring  village  communities  generally  form  common  stock, 
the  dispose!  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  one  of  the  pettis  concerned. 
The  original  fund  consisting  commonly  of  copper,  iron,  tnrmerio,  ginger,  and 
other  hill  productions  together  with  a  proportion  of  ready  money  is  exchanged  at 
the  nearest  marts  in  the  plains  for  cotton  cloths,  chints,  sugar,  tobacco,  salt  and 
hardware.  This  return  cargo  after  supplying  the  wants  of  the  villages  engaged 
in  the  speculation  is  disposed  of  at  the  fairs  of  Dfigcswar  and  Askot,  where  the 
proceeds  are  usually  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  borax,  the  rc-salc  of  which  and  of 
the  returns  from  the  plains  completes  the  transaction  of  the  season.  As  these 
traders  aro  their  own  carriers  and  are  satisfied  with  moderate  profits,  they  are 
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enabled  to  outbid  the  regnlar  merchant*  and  in  coneeqtience  prove  a  (arorite 
vlasa  of  dealera  with  the  Bhotlyse  when  the  latter  are  not  fettered  by  pre-existing, 
engagement!.” 

There  are  two  breweries  in  the  distriot,  one  at  Naini  T&l  and 
jk  one  at  R4nikhet.  The  brewery  at  Seoni 

was  open  from  1879  to  1881  only.  The 
Naini  T&l  brewery  was  established  in  1876  and  the  B&nikhet  brew¬ 


ery  in  1878.  The  following  figures  show  the  estimated  outturn 
in  gallons  of  ale,  beer  and  porter  in  eaoh  year : — 


1*77. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Naim  Ml  . 

Einikhet  ...  ... 

B 

71,71* 

61,560 

184,682 

68,850 

m 

Total 

151,000 

188,972 

203,472 

208,440 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  history  of  tea- 
cultivation  in  Kumaon.  The  following 
table  gives  the  statistics  of  any  value 
regarding  the  outturn  that  have  been  collected  of  late  years  - 


Tear. 

Number  of  plan¬ 
tation*. 

• 

9 

h 

■si 

i1 

1  . 
§■1 

i* 

Outturn  in  lb  per  acre. 

l 

e 

i* 

Blaok. 

i 

o 

1 

Kumaon. 

1876a  ... 

•  •  « 

19 

2,211 

1,699 

94,551 

183,871 

278,422 

183 

1876  ... 

•  •  » 

19 

2,222 

1,689 

64,104 

196,966 

2610,60 

169 

1877  ... 

•  •• 

M) 

2,800 

2,386 

226,483 

107,264 

888,747 

162 

1880  ... 

j  •  • 

83 

8,342 

...0 

Ml 

•  •• 

*•• 

1881  ... 

•  M 

33 

3,342 

•  •  >c 

•  •• 

•  •a 

1882  ... 

•  •  * 

43 

2,825 

656 

371,126 

87,610 

408,686 

199 

Qarkwdl. 

3876a  ... 

*  <  • 

4 

13 

e  •• 

4,648 

«#• 

4,648 

867 

1876  ... 

4 

13 

4,891 

4,891 

876 

1877  ... 

•  »  • 

...b 

...b 

...b 

...b 

(mm 

MS  b 

1880  ... 

21 

634 

...c 

•  •  • 

« «• 

1881  ... 

21 

634 

...c 

. . . 

.•* 

Ml 

1882  ... 

10 

601 

107 

72,912 

... 

149 

(a)  The  figures  for  1875-70  exclude  6  gnrdoue  in  Kuuuon  and  3  in  Gurhwil. 


(b)  Included  in  Kumaon. 

(c)  No  information 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  British  role  the  want  of  good  roads  and 
price<  great  demand  for  grain  for  the  supply 

of  the  troops  and  the  Tibetan  trade  oombined 
to  raise  the  price  of  grain  in  Eastern  Kumaon  beyond  that  obtaining 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Doti  and  in  Garhwil.1  Mr.  Traill 
writes' : — 

“  The  dearness  of  carriage  forms  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  general  exporta¬ 
tion  of  grain,  from  this  cause  wheat  is  selling  in  the  interior  of  Garhwil  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  mannds  to  the  rupee,  while  the  market  price  of  grain  of  a  similar  quali¬ 
ty  at  and  near  Almora  is  thirty-two  sen  to  the  rupee.”  The  following  table  gives 
the  prices  in  1819 : — 

Price-current  of  grain  in  the  Province  of  Kumaon. 


Almora  and  neighbouring 
parganahs. 

Kili  Kumaon  and  east 


parganahs. 

Bhor,  north-east  parga¬ 


nahs. 


Srinagar 


Chindpur,  north-west 
parganahs. . 

Dhangu,  south-west  par- 
ganahs. 


2  6 


In  1823  we  find  for  wheat  that  twenty-five  sere  for  the  rupee 
in  Almora  represented  two  maunds  in  Garhw61.  In  1825,  the 
price  at  Almora  never  fell  below  28  sera,  and  in  Garhw&l  two 
maunds,  whilst  in  P&li  red  rice  sold  at  27  sers,  white  rioe  at  24 
sere  and  wheat  at  33  sers  per  rupee. 

The  principal  commercial  fairs  are  held  at  Bageswar  and  Thai, 
but  besides  these  there  are  numerous  less 
important  assomblies  whore  business  and 

1  To  Government,  dated  ICth  February,  1820.  1  To  Government,  dated 

1st  March,  1816. 
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religion  are  combined  of  which  those  given  in  the  following  table 
are  the  principal  : — 


Malta  Don 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Giwir 
Ditto 
Chaukot 

Nayin 

Suit 

Sil&ur  ... 

Ditto 

Talla  Don 
Ditto 

Kairarau 

Ditto 

Bonnu  ... 
Ditto 

Talla  Syunara ... 

Do.  Tikh&e  ... 

Phaldakot  ... 
Dhuraphit  ... 
Bieaud 

Chhakhita  ... 


Khigpurja 

Ditto 


Damn 

Katyur 


Ditto 

Gangoli 


Name  of  fair. 

When  held. 

Bibhindeswar  ... 

Bibhandeiwar 

Ditto 

Siyil  de 

•  it 

Mah&ehtfuni 

Dunagiri 

Ml 

Sobnith 

M&gh  Pumima  ... 

Agneri 

Karttik  do. 

Briddh  Kedar 

•  • « 

Shiuritri 

Bhildya-sain 

Karttik  Pumima, 

Suit  Mahideo 

!«■ 

Ditto 

Jfahadeo 

hi 

Bijaya  10th 

Kankhali 

«  •  • 

Baiskkh  Pumima, 

Baluwa 

■  el 

Pus-ke-itw&r  ... 

N&girjun 

tee 

Mahishtami 

U depur 

Ml 

Jamadwitiya 

Bagweli-pokhar . . . 

Karttik  Pumima, 

Ganauith 

Ditto 

Parath 

set 

3hiur£tri 

Deothal 

Ml 

Pus-ke-itwir 

Katarmal 

... 

Kakrighat 

e« 

Baiiikh  Pumima 

Bujin 

ee 

Ditto 

Kapleswar 

... 

Uttnyini 

Chitrasila 

ee« 

Kark  Sauknnt ... 

Bhim  Til 

Kailks 

Kailis 

e  » 

Janmishtami  ... 

Almon 

•  •• 

Nandishtami  ... 

Ditto 

Baisikh  Pumima, 

Jageswur 

•  •• 

Nandishtami  ... 

Banohula 

ee* 

Uttnyini 

Bageswar 

... 

Shiuritri 

Ditto 

•  ••  1 

Dasfthm 

Ditto 

•  e* 

Shiuritri 

Patalbhubanes- 

war. 

Mahasbtatni  ... 

Kalika 

... 

Baisakk  Pumima, 

Rimeswar 

Si  wan  Purnima... 

Thai 

Dobi-Dhun 

ee  » 

e»* 

llarit&li 

Dhuj 

•  *• 

2th  August, 


5th  Febra 
ary. 

•Snd  August, 
Oth  Septem 
bo 


10th  Septem 


3,000 

2,000 

6,000 

8,000 


1,000 

3,000 

5,000 

6,000 

600 


Ktnuo*. 
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Mr.  Traill  in  1823  writes: — "  There  are  no  public  institution! 

of  the  nstnre  of  schools,  and  private  tuition 
Education.  * 

is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  upper 

classes.  The  teaohArs  are  commonly  Brahmans  who  impart  to 
their  scholars  the  mere  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  aud  accounts. 
The  children  of  reapeotahlo  Brahmans  are  also  taught  Sanskrit  and 
are  occasionally  sent  to  Benares  to  complete  their  studies  where 
they  pass  through  the  usual  course  of  Hindu  education.”  It  was 
not  until  1840  that  a  beginning  was  made  of  the  present  system  of 
public  schools  by  the  establishment  of  one  at  Srinagar,  the  cost  of 
which  (five  rnpees  a  month)  was  borne  by  the  unclaimed  property 
fund.1  After  some  communication  with  the  Education  Committee 
then  sitting  in  Calcutta,  schools  were  established,  costing  Ra.  20  a 
month  in  Knmaon  and  Rs.  14  in  G&rhwal.1  Still  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  private  instruction,  for  Thornton's 
report  in  1850  based  on  returns  furnished  by  Messrs.  Batten  and 
Ramsay  show  for  Knmaon  and  Garhwil  121  Hindi  and  Sanskrit 
schools  held  in  private  dwellings,  or  the  honses  of  the  teachers  who 
numbered  121,  of  whom  54.  taught  gratuitously  and  67  bad  fixed 
incomes  averaging  Rs.  9-8  per  mensem.  There  were  522  pupils, 
over  four-fifths  of  whom  were  Brahmans.  Jn  addition  there  was 
one  sohaol  with  ten  pupils,  in  which  Urdu  was  taught.  In  1857, 
the  present  system  was  inaugurated  by  the  formation  of  the 
Kumaon  circle  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  since 
then  the  progress  has  been  marked  and  steady,  and  fully  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  The  establishment  of  the 
school  cess  at  the  revision  of  the  settlement  in  both  Kumaon  and 
Garhw&l  enabled  the  authorities  to  plant  schools  in  which  no  foes 


are  levied  in  every  sub-division.  The  average  maximum  age  of 
the  pupils  attending  the  schools  is  16,  the  minimum  6  or  7  years. 
The  average  period  during  which  pupils  attend  school  is  about 
6  or  7  years.  The  attendance  is  very  irregular  as  the  aid  boys 
can  give  in  the  farm  and  household  is  so  valuable  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  dispensed  with.  The  good  effected  by  education  is 
already  visible  in  the  increased  intelligence  shown  by  the  rising 
generation  of  young  men  who  have  attended  the  schools,  the 

i  To  Government,  dated  8th  July,  1640.  *  Government,  No.  4,5 

dated  26  th  May,  1842. 
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decrease  of  bigotry  and  superstition  and  the  increased  desire  for 
•ohoole  as  shown  by  the  applications  for  their  establishment. 
Parents  wish  that  their  sons  should  be  taught  Hindi  and  English  ; 
there  is  very  little  desire  for  Hindust4ni.  The  spread  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  done  mnch  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  Br4hmans 
which  was  formerly  so  absolute  in  this  province. 

At  Naini  T41  there  is  a  Diocesan  school  for  European  boys  with 
124  pupils  and  a  girls’  school  of  the  same  description  with  85  pupils 
beside  private  schools.  The  educational  operations  of  the  Almora, 
Naini  T41,and  R4nikhet  Missions  as  given  in  their  reports  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  There  are  several  printing-presses  in  Naini  T41 :  the 
Government  Press  during  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  used  for  oflioial  purposes  :  the  flaini  Tdl  Gazette  Press  and  others 
print  for  the  public.  At  Almora,  the  Almora  Akhbar.  Press  prints  in 
Urdu  and  Hindi  and  lithographs  in  English.  At  R4nikhet  the  Press 
of  the  Regiment  quartered  there  prints  in  English.  In  1871-72  there 
were  23  tahsili  schools  with  1,815  pupils,  23  halk4bandi  or  village 
schools,  with  1,787  pupils,  and  one  girls’  sohool  with  21  pupils,  all 
supported  by  Government  The  aided  schools  were  two  Anglo- 
vernacular  at  Almora  and  Naini  T41,  seven  vernacular  near  R4ni- 
khet  and  one  female  sohool.  The  figures  for  1884  show  six  tahsili 
schools  with  541  pupils ;  1 10  halkabandi  schools  with  6,270  pupils 
and  one  female  sohool  with  64  pupils.  The  aided  schools  comprise 
fourteen  Anglo- Vernacular  schools  with  1,462  pupils  and  two 
vernacular  schools  with  179.  The  entire  cost  of  education  for  the 
year  amounts  to  Rs.  40,173.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  under 
a  native  Inspector  assisted  by  deputies.  “  There  is  great  difficulty,” 
writes  Sir  H.  Ramsay,  “  in  bringing  education  within  the  reach 
of  all,  though  we  do  not  attempt  to  teach  more  than  to  read  and 
write,  and  arithmetic  of  the  simplest  kind.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstauoes  this  is  sufficient  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  if  any 
sharp  boy  wishes  for  a  higher  education  which  his  father  cannot 
afford,  he  can  obtain  a  scholarship  to  the  Almora  school  where  a 
boarding-house  for  out-pupils  has  been  established.  Teachers  in 
the  halk4baudi  schools  receive  only  five  rupees  a  month.  This  is 
sufficient  to  procure  men  capable  of  teaohing  all  that  is  aimed  at, 
and  it  is  considered  more  beneficial  to  impart  to  many  the  useful 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  sufficient  for  their  every-day 
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Use  than  to  give  a  smaller  number  a  better  education  by  employ* 
ing  qualified  but  more  expensive  teachers.  *  *  The  better 

classes  who  are  desirous  of  educating  their  children  well,  oan  afford 
to  pay  far  them,  and  though  our  education  was  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  backward  simplicity,  Kumaon  can,  I  believe,  boast  of  a 
higher  percentage  who  can  read  and  write  than  any  other  district 
in  the  province.1* 

Kuphini  or  Kushim,  a  feeder  of  the  Pindar  river,  rises  from  a 
glacier  amid  the  south-east  recesses  of  the  Nsndakot  peak  and 
joins  the  Pindar  on  the  left  bank  at  Diwili  in  north  latitude  3(P- 
10 '-35",  and  east  longitude  80°-2'-10*  in  Patti  Malla  Dinpnr  of 
Kumaon.  At  the  confluence  the  united  stream  in  the  rains  is  of 
a  dirty  milk  colour,  and  the  bed  is  obstructed  by  some  great 
boulders.  The  two  rivers  are  separated  by  a  ridge  culminating  in 
a  peak  having  an  elevation  of  17,190  feet.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Kuphini  is  formed  by  the  Eotela  ridge,  the  summit  of  which, 
(14,515  feet)  far  above  the  forest  region,  commands  the  Pindar  to 
its  source  and  communicates  by  a  goat-path  with  the  Dbfckuri- 
Binayak  :  see  Pindar. 

Kuthi  Yankti,  the  longest  and  most  important  branch  of  the 
K&li  river  in  Kumaon  takes  its  rise  in  a  small  glacier  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  Lunpiya-lekh  pass  from  Patti  Darina  Malla 
into  H&ndes  in  north  latitude  30°-28'  and  east  longitude  80°-38'. 
This  spot  was  visited  by  Webb,  and  is  thus  described  by  him  : 
“  The  river,  two  furlongs  distant,  its  breadth  reduced  to  four  or 
five  yards  :  at  two  and  a  quarter  miles  iu  a  north-west  direction, 
it  is  covered  with  snow,  and  no  longer  to  be  traced  ;  neither  is  the 
road  passable  beyond  this  point  at  the  present  season.  After  the 
middle  of  July,  when  the  thaw  is  perfected,  it  may  be  traced  aa  a 
Small  stream  for  about  four  miles  more,  in  the  direction  last  men¬ 
tioned,  and  from  thence  to  its  head  in  the  snow,  north-west  two 
miles  farther.  The  stream  scarcely  flows  in  winter,  being  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  thawing  snow.”  The  Lunpiya-lekh 
pass  itself  has  an  elevation  of  18,150  feet.  The  river  takes  a  aootli- 
easterly  direction  through  the  Byfins  valley  to  its  junotion  with 
the  Kali,  thirty  miles  from  its  source.  It  reoeives  nnmeroua  snow* 
fed  torrents  on  both  banks  passing  by  the  encamping-gronnds  of 
Walshiya,  Jliamathi,  Rirab,  Jolinka,  Singchuma  and  Knthi, 
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whence  it  derives  its  name.  To  (he  right  and  left  of  the  Kuthi- 
Yinkti  there  are  peaks  over  20,000  feet  high  and  the  entire  valley 
is  bordered  by  glaciers  from  which  torrents  flow  into  the  Kuthi 
(iver.  At  the  confluence  with  the  Kali,  the  latter  has  a  bed  150 
y*rds  wide,  but  contracting  into  much  narrower  limits  a  mile  far¬ 
ther  up  so  that  the  stream  in  September  is  all  but  fordable.  Tho 
Kutht  river  is  a  third  larger  than  the  eastern  branch,  both  in  size 
of  channel  and  volume  of  water,  and  nearly  four  times  the  length 
from  source  to  confluence  ;  notwithstanding  which  the  eastern  and 
smaller  branch  has  given  its  name  to  the  united  river.  The  Gyuk- 
dhura  pass  from  Sela  of  Darma  to  Kuthi  in  Byans  up  the  Pechko- 
Ydnkti  and  by  the  Chachingti  encainping-grouud  is  still  used, 
though  difficult. 

Ladhiya,  a  tributary  of  the  K&li  river  m  eastern  Kumaon  takes 
its  rise  in  Futti  Malli  Ban  and  parganah  Dhy&nirau  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  range  along  which  passes  the  road  from  Do! 
to  Devi-dhura  in  north  latitude  29°-26'  and  east  longitude  79°-49'. 
It  has  a  south-easterly  course  through  Chaubhainsi,  Malli  Rau, 
Talli  Rau,  Palbelon  and  Tallades  to  its  junction  with  the  Kali  on 
the  right  bank  in  north  latitude  29°  13'  and  east  longitude  80°-18'. 
Its  only  considerable  affluents  are  the  Ratiya-gadh  which  joins  it  on 
the  left  bank  near  Cbaura  in  Talli  Rau  and  tho  Kuir&la  river  which 
joins  it  on  the  same  bank  in  Palbelon.  A  much  frequented  road 
to  the  Bbabar  passes  down  the  left  bank  of  the  la*ter  stream  cross¬ 
ing  the  Ijadhiya  by  a  suspension  bridge  below  their  confluence  at 
Chalthi  and  thence  by  Bastiya  to  Tanakpur  in  the  Bhdhar.  Lower 
down  the  Ladhiya  is  joined  by  the  BaLkola  river  also  on  the  left 
bank,  and  is  here  crossed  by  the  road  from  Champuwat  to  Barmdeo 
much  used  by  the  Bhotiya9  in  their  winter  migrations.  There  are 
considerable  tracts  of  good  irrigated  land  all  along  its  course  and 
the  courses  of  its  tributaries  which  yield  rice  of  excellent  quality. 

Lakhanpur  T&lla,  a  patti  of  pargan  ah  Chaugarkba  in  Kumaon. 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Syunara  Alalia  and  Rithdgar  ; 
on  the  south  by  patti  Khaspurja,  Uchyiir  and  Malla  Lakhanpur  ; 
on  the  west  by  Khaspurja,  and  Taila  Syunara  and  ou  the  east  by 
DAnin.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Lakhanpur  at  the  recent 
settlement.  It  i3  drained  by  the  Likhwargadh,  a  tributary  of  the 
SuwAl  river,  and  is  traversed  by  tho  Fitkoragarh  and  Askot  roads. 
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For  statistics  see  Lakuanpuk  Malla.  The  patwAri  resides  at  Alai, 
where  (here  is  a  school. 

Lakhanpur  Malla,  a  »>aiti  of  parganah  of  Chaagarkha  in 
Kumaon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  theTalla  patti  of  Lakhanpur; 
on  the  west  by  Uchytir  and  Mahr  uri  Malla  ;  on  the  sooth  by 
Sal  am  Malla  and  on  the  west  by  Dar6n.  This  patti  was  formed 
from  Lakhanpur  at  the  recent  settlement.  It  is  drained  by  the 
head -waters  of  the  Suw41  river.  The  road  to  Lohngh&t  passes 
by  Julna  tea-plantation,  and  that  to  Pitboragarh  by  Panuwa-naula 
ou  the  extreme  northern  boundary.  The  statistics  of  the  Malla 
and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus 


Lablianpur. 

Amici 

IHABLE  A  BE  A  IN  bftis. 

Assessment  in  bcpees. 

Population. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cul- 

tur- 

■ble. 

1815 

1820. 

1840. 

Cur- 

rrat. 

Males. 

Fe- 

male*. 

[negat¬ 

ed. 

Dry. 

Malla  ... 
Talla  ... 

8,588 

2,658 

45 

113 

2,527 

1,687 

1,016 

868 

690 

425 

869 

745 

1,070 

858 

2,632 

2,063 

2,757 

1,694 

2,414 

1,502 

Besides  the  above,  140  bisis  are  exempt  from  land-revenue  in 
(lie  Malla  Patti,  and  137  in  the  Talla  Patti.  The  land-revenue  falls 
at  Re.  0-15-5  per  acre  on  the  assessed  cultivation  in  the  former 
and  at  Re.  1*4-8  in  the  latter.  Brahman  village  communities 
are  numerous  in  this  patti,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Joshi, 
Tiwari  and  Pande  clans.  The  first  hold  Ulai  Josbi  and  others 
in  mttdfi  The  patwari  resides  in  Bina :  there  arc  schools  at 
Oailakot  and  Bina. 

Laldhug ,  a  police  station  and  forest  station  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rawisan  nadi  in  Patti  Udepur  Bichhla  of  parganah  Gangs 
SalAn  in  British  Garhw&l,  is  situate  in  latitude  29°-52'  and  lon¬ 
gitude  78®-2l'.  The  Bijanagar  peak  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
nadi  rises  to  a  height  of  1,982  feet.  The  road  from  the  Srinagar 
and  Hardwar  road  to  KotdwAra  crosses  the  Rawasan  close  to  the 
station.  The  village  of  L&ldhaog  itself  lies  in  the  Bijnor  district. 

L&ndhaur  or  Landour,1  a  convalescent  dep6t  for  British  troops 
adjoining  Mussoorie,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  30o-27'-30,  and 
east  longitude  78°-8',  partly  in  Dehra  D6n  and  partly  in  Tihri,  with 
an  area  of  1,048  acres.  In  February,  1881,  the  population  nuui- 
1 1  am  indebted  lor  much  of  this  notice  to  Mr.  F.  Fisher,  C.S. 
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bered  1,746  (436  females  ;  of  whom  1,078(265  females)  were  Hin¬ 
du,  556  (125  females)  were  Musalro4ns  ;  and  112  (46  females) 
were  Christians.  This  was  before  the  annual  draft  of  convales¬ 
cents  had  arrived.  In  September,  1880,  the  population  numbered 
4,428(1,074,  females)  ;  of  whom  723  (330  females)  wdre  Christians. 
The  cantonment  is  built  on  the  sides  and  crest  of  a  range  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  Mussoorie.  The  highest  point,  a  peak  on  the 
north-western  boundary,  is  7,534  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  east  on  the  road  to  Tihri  are  two  peaks  having  an  altitude 
of  7,699  and  8,569  feet  respectively.  The  latter  is  known  as  Top- 
ti’ba.  Landhaur  is  reached  from  Raj  pur  by  the  ordinary  road  to 
Mussoorie  which  branches  off  at  Barlowganj  to  Landnaur  on  the 
east  and  the  Mussoorie  Library  on  the  west.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  two  are  now  one  town,  for  the  boundary  line  near 
Landhaur  post-office  passes  through  perhaps  the  most  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  part  of  the  station.  The  Landhaur  bazar  extends  from  the 
post-office  to  Mullingar,  that  part  of  the  cantonment  in  which  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  is  situate.  From  this  last  point  to  the  Church 
the  approaohes  are  very  steep,  one  road  leading  to  the  west  in  an 
almoat  direct  ascent  passing  the  orderly-room  and  convalescent 
barrack,  and  the  other  taking  an  easterly  c  rectum  just  above  the 
lower  Tihri  road  zigzags  up  the  side  of  the  southern  declivity  and 
meets  the  first  road  at  the  Church.  From  this  point,  a  road  almost 
level  throughout,  runs  round  the  northern  peak,  and  a  second  road 
which  similarity  skirts  the  southern  peak  of  L&l-tiba  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  cross  road  near  the  depot  guard-room.  Beyond  this 
•eoond  road  is  a  third  which  skirts  the  bill  where  the  hospital  is 
situate  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  cantonment.  The  length  of 
the  roads  completing  the  circuit  of  the  three  bills  is  2  miles  6 
furlongs  74  yards. 

The  Landhaur  hills  are  not  only  better  wooded  than  the  Mus- 
soorie  hills,  but  also  afford  finer  views,  and  are  by  some  regarded 
as  more  healthy,  being  leas  bnilt  upon,  or  ratber  the  houses  are 
farther  apart  and  do  not  overlook  each  other.  The  climate  is 
excellent,  except  daring  the  rains  and  the  sanitation  is  good,  due 
to  the  natural  facilities  for  drainage  and  the  absence  of  a  clayey 
soil,  so  that  the  roads  rapidly  dry  even  after  the  heaviest  rain. 
With  the  exception  of  pulmonary  and  rheumatic  cases  and 
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advanced  stages  of  orgsnio  disease,  nearly  all  maladies  appear  to  be 
ameliorated  in  this  climate.  The  permanent  residents  appear  to 
enjoy  as  good  health  here  as  they  would  in  England.  Beyond 
colds,  disease  is  rarely  contracted,  and  cholera  is  never  endemic, 
and  is  unknown  except  in  the  few  cases  where  it  has  been  imported 
from  the  plains,  bnt  even  then  it  does  not  become  epidemic.  The 
public  buldings  include  St.  Paul's  Cburch,  the  Roman  Catholio 
Chapel,  post-offioe,  telegraph  office,  and  some  twenty-six  barracks. 
The  depot  was  established  in  1827,  and  has  now  accommodation 
for  22  families  (including  Staff- Sergeants  of  dep6t)  and  103  single 
men,  of  whom  eight  families  and  27  single  men  usually  remain  for 
the  winter.  The  buildings  include  male  and  female  hospitals, 
library,  coffee  shop,  reading-room,  orderly-room,  school,  guard¬ 
room,  and  theatre.  There  is  a  Commandant  and  Station  Staff 
Officer,  with  a  Medical  Offioer  and  Chaplain.  The  Commandant 
exercises  the  powere  of  a  Cantonment  Magistrate  for  petty  offenoes 
within  the  limits  of  cantonment,  and  provides  for  the  conservancy 
and  arrangements  of  the  bazir,  which  is  a  large  one  and  usually 
very  well  stocked  with  supplies  and  manufactured  goods. 

The  receipts  of  the  Landhaur  Cantonment  Fund  for  the  year 
1882-83  amounted  to  Rs.  5,933,  oi  which  Rs.  1,321  were  raised  by 
a  watchman’ s-tr  t  ;  Rs.  2,083  by  a  house-tax ;  Rs.  960  by  octroi,  and 
R9.  297  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  Rs.  1,000  were  received  from 
the  Imperial  Government  as  a  graut  in  aid  for  arboriculture,  and 
the  remainder  was  received  on  account  of  fines  and  miscellaneous 
dues.  The  expenditure  doring  the  same  period  amounted  to 
Rs.  4,899,  of  which  police  absorbed  Rs.  688  and  Rs.  2,903  were 
devoted  to  conservancy  and  other  establishments  such  as  tree-tend- 
jng,  gardens  ;  Rs.  900  were  devoted  to  public  works,  and  Rs.  408 
to  miscellaneous  purposes. 

Dr.  F.  U.  Fisher  in  1831,  gives  the  following  readings  for  that 
year  from  a  thermometer  kept  io  an  open  verandah  facing  north 
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L&agar,  a  patfci  of  parganah  Ganga  Sal&n  in  British  Garhw&l, 
is  bonnded  on  the  south  by  pattis  of  parganshs  Talla  BalAn;  on 
the  east  by  parganahs  Birahsyun  and  Chaundkot,  and  on  the  west 
and  south  by  other  pattis  of  the  same  parganah.  The  two  roads 
from  K.otdw&ra  to  Srinagar,  pass  through  Languo  and  meet  at 
Dw6rikh&l,  whence  one  orosses  the  Ny&r  by  Bilkhet  and  the  other 
by  Marw&ra.  There  are  schools  at  Giim  and  P4li.  In  the  oentre 
on  the  highest  peak  (6,207  feet)  are  the  remains  of  the  two  forts 
which  held  oat  so  long  against  the  Gorkhalis.  The  garrisons 
were  under  the  command  of  the  Asw&l  thokd&n  of  Sila,  a  power¬ 
ful  sept,  so  much  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  local  saying  :  — 

‘  Adha  Ice  Garhmil  adha  ke  A  a  teal.' 

*  Half  is  Garhw&l,  half  is  Asw&l.’  The  Khoh  and  an  affluent 
of  the  Maidi  rise  on  the  southern  side  of  the  central  group  and 
both  have  fair  open  valleys.  The  northern  slopes  are  steep  and  run 
down  to. the  Ny&r,  but  there  are  flats  along  the  bank.  The  patw&ri 
usually  resides  at  Diusc  and  also  collects  the  land* revenue  of 
Karaundu  Walla. 

Lebun  or  Libanng,  a  lofty  ridge  culminating  in  the  peak  of 
Yirgnajang,  separates  Patti  Byans  from  Patti  Malta  Darma,  both  in 
parganah  Durmaof  Kumaon.  It  runs  in  a  direction  slightly  south¬ 
east  from  the  dividing  range  between  Kumaon  and  Hundes  to  tho 
west  of  the  Lunpiya-Dhiira  pass  into  Hundes  from  Patti  By&ns. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  difficult  pass  up  the  Jhnling-Yaukti  from 
Joliuka  (14,350  feet)  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuthi-YAnkti  in  By4ns 
to  Khimliug  iu  Darma  having  an  elevation  at  its  crest  of  18,942 
feet.  Webb,  who  crossed  it  in  Jane  from  Byans  found  “  a  steep, 
difficult  and  fatiguing  ascent,  the  lower  part  over  beds  of  ice,  the 
higher  over  deep  and  perpetual  snow  frozeu  hard.  Severe  oppres¬ 
sion  in  breathing,  unable  to  proceed  twenty  paces  at  a  time  with¬ 
out  halting.’*  Still  higher  np  he  found  the  ascent ,f  steep  with 
recent  snow  in  parts  knee-deep.”  The  whole  of  the  distance 
(2,032  yards)  down,  on  the  Darma  side,  was  excessively  steep  and 
the  snow  nearly  knee-deep.  The  declivity  was  so  great  that  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  people  with  hatchets  to  make  small  hollows 
in  the  snow  where  bard,  in  which  the  foot  might  be  placed .  As 
in  the  asoent  all  had  felt  intolerable  difficulty  in  breathing,  so 
in  the  descent  a  violent  determin  ation  of  blood  to  the  head  with 
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•cver«  pain  waa  genera).  The  passage  occupied  twelve  hours  for  peo¬ 
ple  without  loads  ;  none  of  the  laden  bearers  came  up  before  the 
second  day,  and  some  loads  not  until  the  second  evening.  H.  Btrachey 
distrusts  the  height  given  here,  and  notes  that  two  natives  of  Sipu 
crossed  it  in  September  with  difficulty  doing  three  koa  in  six  days 
over  very  deep  snow.  His  estimate  is  16,942  feet.  North  latitude 
80°-20/-15^.  East  longitude  b0u-40/.  Colonel  Smythe  crossed  it 
in  June,  and  made  the  elevation  19,600  feet.  Ha  had  no  difficulty 
in  breathing  though  there  was  a  slight  snow  storm  at  the  top,  and 
the  fresh  snow  was  knee-deep  wherever  the  surface  was  at  all  level. 

Lipu-lekh,  the  most  eastern  pass  from  Kumaon  into  Hdndos,  is 
situate  in  Patti  By&ns  in  north  latitude  30®-lS'-49'  and  east 
longitude  81°-4'-50",  at  an  elevation  of  16,780  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  See  KXlapa.ni,  PobXnq.  The  following  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  pass  in  July,  1877,  will  be  interesting  :  — 

“  The  night  before  ascending  the  pass  was  spent  in  a  narrow  desolate  plain,  just 
the  only  apot  which  the  snow-drifts  lying  all  round  have  left  nntouohed.  From  this 
place,  called  Sangcha,  the  way  lies  first  across  a  moderate  snow-field  which  was  settled 
in  the  hollow  between  two  ridges  projecting  from  either  side  of  the  pass ;  then  along  a 
gentle  slope  over  which  and  on  both  sides  of  it  the  snow  lies  thickly,  filling  the  head 
of  the  valley  like  the  ntot  of  a  glacier.  Owing  to  the  softness  of  the  sarfaoe,  the  walk¬ 
ing  is  heavy,  though  the  slope  is  by  no  means  steep.  After  you  are  three-fourths  of 
the  way,  it  is  plain  sailing  over  the  glacier,  which  is  in  many  places  firm  and  gives  good 
footing.  It  is  only  lower  down,  where  the  snow  is  a  little  too  soft,  that  we  often  sank 
in  it  up  to  our  knees.  As  we  approched  the  pass,  the  snow  lay  pretty  uniformly  and 
often  very  deep.  The  latter  part  of  the  glacier  was  another  gentle  slope,  leading  over 
the  white  cowl  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  which  was  marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones 
surmounted  by  flags.  A  few  red-beakod  ravens  wero  circling  about  overhead,  apparently 
unaffected  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  (the  elevation  of  the  pass  is  16,500  feet 
above  sea  level),  as  they  seemed  to  fly  with  just  as  much  ease  as  in  the  vicinity  of  vil¬ 
lages.  A  couple  of  Huniyas  leading  a  flock  of  sheep  laden  with  salt  were  ooming  up 
from  Taklakot,  walking  carefully  over  tho  snow  fields  which  sloped  up  to  the  paae. 
Two  Taklakot  officials  as  they  reached  the  summit,  and  caught  the  first  view  of  the 
solitary  peak  of  Numuuanhil  (Grurla,  the  Momnuangli  of  H.  Btraohey)  above  the  table 
land  of  Taklakot,  raised  their  bauds  and  uttered  what  seemed  a  prayer.  The  view  of 
Tibet  from  the  crest  of  the  pass,  formed  as  it  wero  by  the  vast  shoulders  of  the  snowy- 
range,  is  very  striking.  For  a  short  while  the  mist  rising  from  the  valleys  had  nearly 
blotted  out  the  lower  landscape ;  but  the  white,  and  in  some  plaoes  purple,  outline  of 
the  summit  of  Numunauhil  was  sharp  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  the  plain  beneath  look¬ 
ing  very  faint,  till  tne  sun  beat  on  it,  whoo  it  appeared  of  a  light-rod  colour,  without  a 
tree  or  a  vestige  of  vegetation  on  it.  The  eastern  spurs  of  this  mountain  enclosed  a 
valley  which  wm  filled  with  bluiah  mist.  Taklakot  itself  is  not  visible  from  the  paw 
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— a  dark  ridge  of  a  slate  colour,  streaked  witk  snow,  shuts  out  the  ?iew  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  couple  of  houses  are  seen  on  a  bon  plain  west  of  the  town.  On  the  south¬ 
ern  side  the  new  embraces  the  mountains  both  in  Nepil  and  along  the  watershed  of 
the  Derma  and  Byins  valleys,  whioh  are  nruoh  higher  than  any  in  Tibet;  the  northern 
tangos  gradually  sinking  in  elevation,  till  faint  and  blue  in  the  distance  gleam  the  bare 
undulating  hills  of  Tibet.  South  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  watershed  of  the  K41i 
and  Tibetan  rivers  there  are  several  deep  glens  filled  with  snow  and  relios  of  glaciers  ; 
bare  rooks  here  and  there,  and  crags  rising  to  a  prodigious  height,  being  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  barred  black  and  red,  and  oapped  with  snow  or  scanty  turf.  Valleys  of 
this  kind  are  common  in  this  mountain  cluster,  presenting  an  appearance  of  having  been 
■oooped  out  of  the  mass.  They  probably.ows  their  origin  to  the  primeval  glaciers,  ae 
the  streams  which  at  present  flow  from  them  are  insufficient  to  aocouut  for  them. 
There  must  have  been  a  great  upheaval  of  the  primary  mountains  of  the  snowy  range 
Subsequent  to  the  deposit  of  the  sandstone  formation  of  Tibet.  The  rook  on  the  pass 
and  on  the  ridges  north  of  it  is  a  variety  of  red  sandstone,  and  belongs  to  formations 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Himalaya. 

The  night  we  spent  at  Sangcha  at  the  foot  of  the  peas  was  intensely  cold,  and 
Wo  oould  not  light  a  fire.  Returning  to  Kilapani  the  next  morning,  we  had  to  fight 
against  a  violent  south  wind,  and  towards  evening  the  atmosphere  again  became 
decidedly  chilly,  the  thermometer  standing  at  22s .  The  scenery  on  the  route  from 
Kil&pani  to  the  pass  is  neither  beautiful  nor  sublime  ;  it  is  simply  fantastic.  The  crags 
start  up  from  the  bed  of  snow-oovered  streams  and  rise  to  2,000  feet,  or  where  there 
are  no  crags  there  are  steep  slopes  of  loose  dibrit,  or  bare  rocks  splintered  into  frag¬ 
ments  and  weathered  almost  to  disintegration,  While  here  and  there  you  will  see  thn 
jagged  edge'  of  a  projecting  cliff  overhanging  a  deep  gorge.  Such  are  the  features  of 
the  strange,  chaotic  scene  around.  The  cliffs  are  iron  black,  belted  with  red  sandstone 
stripes.  I  noticed  in  one  place  a  remarkable  rock  composed  of  red  sandstone,  attaining 
a  great  elevation,  with  a  band  of  granite  columns  apparently  wreathed  round  it  in  a 
spiral  form.  On  my  way  to  the  pass,  I  made  several  excursions  to  mountains  lying  off 
the  road.  One  of  these  was  a  series  of  stratified  crags,  and  there  was  only  a  rude  goat 
track,  in  many  plaoes  obliterated  by  snow,  which  led  to  the  summit.  We  passed  a  few 
birch  trees,  torn  and  battered  by  the  storm,  then  a  few  dark-green  juniper  bushes  ;  and 
when  we  had  accomplished  half  the  ascent,  the  ground  was  covered  by  a  profusion  of 
most  beautiful  flowers,  and  especially  of  the  most  lovely  auriculas  of  doep-violet  hue. 
From  the  summit  all  round  there  is  a  wonderful  view  of  snow-clad  peaks.  The  highest 
mountain  visible  is  one  in  Nepil  called  Nampa.  It  is  a  smooth,  rounded,  snowy  sum- 
nut  of  great  beauty  and  silvery  whiteness  rising  to  23,600  feet.  Then  there  is  one  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Kili,  called  Khandadhura  ;  it  rises  high  into  the  air  in  the  form 
of  a  single  polished  oui,  with  a  bold  indented  ridge.  All  the  lateral  valleys  in  Western 
Byins  are  enclosed  by  ridgeB,  whose  tops  are  marked  by  pointed  dark-coloured  rocks 
such  as  might  be  shown  in  water-colours  by  Indian  red  and  lamp-black,  or  they  are 
■harp  like  a  knife,  or  they  look  like  decayed  pillars  with  their  capitals  built  by  the  gods 
themselves.  If  you  go  up  any  great  elevation,  this  ii  the  kind  of  view  you  have ;  you 
look  down  upon  a  whole  landscape  in  ruins,  a  vast  labyrinth  of  desert  hills  and  valleys, 
“  a  great  and  terrible  wilderness”  in  the  fullest  sense  of  those  words.  All  is  wild, 
■naked,  and  desolate,” — Pioneer. 
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Lipu  or  Lipu-ke-Th4n,  a  very  difficult  pass  in  Patti  Goriphit 
of  parganah  J  uh4r  in  Knmaon  between  Rario-g&r  and  T,fUm  in 
latitude  30°-10'-30/r  and  longitude  80*-16'-50*  with  an  elevation 
of  9,127  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The  route  is  here  indoeed 
between  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  Him&layan  peaks  rising  on  the 
western  side  and  the  rapid  course  of  the  Gori  ou  the  eastern  side  : 
and  the  principal  path  lies  over  large  fragments  of  rock.  It  is 
seldom  used  now,  a  more  direct  and  safer  line  having  been  chosen. 

Lohba,  also  known  as  Gairsen  and  Bithiya  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  lands  of  those  names,  is  situate  in  Patti  Lohba  of  parganah 
Ghandpur  in  British  Garhwal  in  north  latitude  30°-3'  and  east 
longitude  79°-19'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  R&mganga  river  distant 
13  miles  from  Gan4i  and  11£  miles  from  Adbadri.  There  is  a 
tea-factory  at  Rithiya  and  a  large  one  close  by  at  Silkot  and 
Gandy4l  on  the  spurs  of  the  Duddtoli  range-  Another  tea-fac¬ 
tory  is  passed  at  Siman  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ramganga  south 
of  the  Thdjkharak  peak,  and  there  is  another  a  march  further  west 
at  Beni  T41.  Lohba  is  a  station  of  a  pethkdr  or  sub-collector  of 
the  land-revenue,  subordinate  to  the  tahslldir  of  Srinagar.  The 
traveller’s  bungalow  is  built  on  a  flat  under  Gairsen  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  5,360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Lushington,  when  Commissioner  of  Kumaon,  used  to  reside 
at  Rithiya  for  a  short  time  during  the  year.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  remove  the  offices  of  the  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner  from 
P4ori  to  Lohba,  bat  as  this  would  leave  a  large  tract  of  country, 
wild  and  ragged  in  the  extreme,  far  removed  from  the  personal 
supervision  of  an  European  officer,  the  scheme  has  found  littlo 
favour  with  the  responsible  authorities.  The  patti  of  Lohba  is 
famed  for  its  fertility.  Owing  to  its  being  surrounded  by  the  high 
ranges  of  Dudutoli  and  Byansi,  drought  is  hardly  if  ever 
known.  Irrigation,  too>  can  be  practised  and  the  people  possess  i a 
their  upland  pastures  grazing  grounds  for  large  herds  of  cattle,  and 
oan  therefore  manure  their  lands  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  common 
elsewhere.  There  are  mines  of  copper  and  iron  worked  by  miners 
from  Kumaon  and  slates  of  a  good  description  are  also  found 
hero.  Lohba  is  named  from  the  fort  of  the  same  name  which  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  s  high  conical  hill  on  tbs  boundary 
between  Kumaon  and  Garhw41.  The  walls  and  remains  of  build- 
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ings  still  exist,  and  show  that  the  fort  must  have  been  of  oonsider- 
able  extent.  It  stands  immediately  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
RAmganga  river,  and  in  olden  times  was  the  soene  of  many  a  stiff 
fight  between  the  peoplo  of  GarhwAl  and  Kumaon.1  It  was  also 
garrisoned  by  the  GorkhAlis  daring  their  stay  in  GarhwAl.' 

From  GanAi  the  road  passes  across  the  RAmganga  by  an  iron 
suspension  bridge,  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  one  of  its  tributaries 
‘the  Khetsar’  in  a  north-north-westerly  direction  between  the 
ridge  marked  by  the  Gail-ke-poli  (4,053  feet)  and  Eunkbet  peaks 
on  the  west  and  that  marked  by  the  KhetsAri  (4,531)  and  Jamariya 
peaks  on  the  east.  These  meet  together  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
in  the  Lohbagarh  peak  (6,272  feet)  on  the  east  and  the  Dhauli  on 
the  west,  both  crowned  by  forts,  while  the  road  ascends  between 
them  by  the  Panuwa-khAl  or  pass,  near  which  is  the  GarhwAl 
boundary  close  to  Semalkhet  mine.  From  the  pass  a  descent  of 
one  mile  leads  to  the  Ohiraunjiya  or  Mehalchauri  bridge  of  79 
feet  span  across  the  RAmganga.  Thence  the  road  keeps  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  in  the  same  direction  to  the  junction 
of  the  Biingidh&r  road  vld  Silkot  close  under  the  Rithiya  tea- 
factory.  Here  at  Saonli  is  a  common  encamping-gronnd,  but 
most  go  on  to  the  Sumana  or  Lohba  bungalow.  To  the  west  the 
great  Dudiitoli  range  occupies  the  entire  horizon  :  the  Alalkhori 
pass  on  the  BungidhAr  road  is  8,042  feet  high  and  thence  a  path 
leads  to  the  southern  peak  (10,180  feet)  and  the  northern  peak 
(10,188  feet).  On  the  east,  too,  a  line  of  noble  hills  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Pindar  and  the  RAmganga  as  far  as  DiwA- 
li-khAl,  iris.,  Kankra  (10,062  feet);  KAnpur  (9,522),  whence  passes 
the  road  to  NarAyan-bugr  and  Randal  (8,533).  The  scenery  on 
this  part  of  the  road  is  very  fine  ;  the  mountains  around  are  well 
clothed  with  timber  and  are  of  a  sufficient  height  above  the  road 
to  look  like  mountains. 

Lohba,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chandpur  in  British  GarhwAl,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pattis  Sili  Chandpur,  Sirgur  and 
PindarwAr  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Chaukot  pattis  of  Eumaon  ;  on 
the  west  by  Patti  Choprskot,  and  on  the  east  by  Patti  GiwAr. 
Mr.  Beckett  writes: — “  I  have  a  low  opinion  of  their  (Lohba 
people)  oharacter,  which  I  am  puzzled  to  account  for,  as  were  also 
»  Gat.  XT,  590,  560,  572.  *  Ibid,  «66,  792. 
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Messrs.  Traill  and  Batten.  Lobba  should  from  its  position,  soil 
and  market  advantages,  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Except  those  at  the  head  of  the  Talley,  the  villages  have 
not  beer,  heavily  assessed.  I  think  that  the  cause  of  this  may  be 
due  to  the  prolonged  struggles  with  the  Eumaonis  and  Gtorkh&lis, 
which  has  given  a  martial  character  to  the  people  and  with  the 
cessation  of  the  necessity  for  it  they  have  not  yet  given  np  their 
martial  aspirations.”  Many  overflowed  into  the  Khetfi&r  valley 
at  the  conquest,  where  the  soil  is  better  and  its  prosperity  in  a 
measure  compensates  for  the  backwardness  in  Lobba.  The  land- 
revenue  of  this  patti  is  oollected  with  that  of  Patti  Khansar  and 
paid  into  the  peshkari;  both  aggregated  io  1864  for  land-revenue 
and  saddbart  Bs.  2,184  and  for  gdntlx  Bs.  72,  paid  by  4,854  souls. 
The  patti  comprises  the  tract  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the 
western  B&mganga  rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Dhdutoli 
range  (10,180  feet).  Lohba,  besides  being  the  head-quarters  of 
the  tea-factories  of  Cbandpur,  has  iron  mines  at  Somalkhet,  Kil- 
ban,  K61imatti,  Mehalchauri,  Mailpakha,  Nauligadhera  and 
Dwdrigfir  all  in  working  order,  and  old  mines  at  Gwur,  Kunigar 
and  Naupdti.  There  are  copper  mines  at  Agarsera. 

Lohughat,  a  villago  and  old  military  cantonment  in  patti 
Begarub6n  and  parganah  K41i  Rumaou,  is  situate  on  the  Lolm 
river  six  miles  north  of  Champawat  and  ten  miles  north  of  Chhi- 
rap6ui,  15  miles  from  the  Nepal  frontier  and  53  miles  east  from 
Almora,  in  north  latitude  29®-24'-2*  aDd  east  longitude  80°-7'- 
53,*  at  an  elevation  of  5,510  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  About 
twenty  miles  lower  down  the  Lohu  or  Lohavati  joins  the  K&li  on 
the  right  bank.  The  population  in  1872  numbered  98,  and  in  1881 
there  were  154  (64  females).  Lohugbdt  occnpies  a  pleasant  tract  of 
grassy  undulating  ground  sprinkled  with  deoddrs.  It  was  formerly  a 
cantonment  for  troops,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  a  long  time,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  access  and  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  the  principal  roads  to  it  from  the  plains  lie.  It  is 
open  on  the  west  to  the  extent  of  the  valley  for  three  miles  or  so, 
but  on  other  sides  is  inclosed  by  high  and  precipitous  hills.  The 
barracks  and  bungalows  still  exi  t  a  id  are  kept  in  repair.  The 
average  temperature  is  60°  and  the  range  is  from  0 c’  in  January 
and  February  (1836)  to  82°  in  May.  In  September  72°  were 
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registered,  in  October  68*,  and  in  November  50*.  The  climate  ie 
considered  healthy,  though  new-comers  are  found  to  suffer  from 
the  common  forms  of  indigestion.  Fevers,  rheumatism,  goitre, 
and  acute  ophthalmia  are  prevalent  among  the  natives. 

The  granite  of  Champiwat  here  disappears  and  gives  place  to 
blue  clay  slate  in  vertical  strata  with  some  quartz.  The  ground 
rises  gently  towards  the  north  and  about  three  miles  distaut  is 
baoked  by  the  grassy,  saddle-back  mountain  called  Jhum  (6,957 
feet)  along  which  passes  the  road  to  Pithoragarh.  This  peak 
belongs  to  a  range  continued  on  the  south-east  to  Khilpati  by  a 
level  wooded  ridge  covered  with  Quarcua  incana  and  Rhododendron 
arboreum.  The  groves  of  deoddrt  near  Sui  are  particularly  fine, 
and  the  tree  seems  to  have  spread  and  perpetuated  itself  here  for 
centuries  ;  but  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  Kumaon  is  it 
indigenous,  and  it  is  only  found  near  temples  and  villages,  au<^  never 
on  the  open  mountain.  There  are  two  roads  to  Pithoragarh,  one 
by  the  Kolakot  village  to  Dhuryara  and  the  new  and  better  one 
by  Raikot  to  Chhira.  The  tea-plantations  of  Mr.  Lyall  at  Raikot 
and  other  two  in  the  station  are  carefully  cultivated  and  in  full 
bearing,  but  are  too  far  away  from  the  market  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  very  profitable  returns.  Renee  to  Champdwat  crossing 
the  Lohu  by  a  suspension  bridge  6|  miles,  to  Diuri,  15  miles, 
and  to  Janakpur  15  miles,  crossing  the  Ladhiya  at  Chalthi. 

Kedarmath,  a  temple  situate  in  Patti  Malli  Kfilipbat  in  parga- 
nab  Nagpur  of  British  Qarhwfil,  lies  in  north  latitude  30  °-44'-15* 
and  east  longitude  IW-Q'-ZS"  at  an  elevation  of  11,753  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho  temple  is  built  on  a  ridge  jutting 
out  at  right  augles  from  the  snowy  range  below  the  peak  of  Ma- 
liApanth.  It  stands  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Mand&kini 
on  a  level  spot,  and  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  neat  facade 

adorned  on  either  side  with  niches  and 
The  temple.  images.  A  tower  behind  built  of  grey 

stone  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded  pinnacle  forms  the  adytum  of 
the  shriuo.  In  front  of  the  temple  are  two  ro\vs  of  masonry  houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  and  behind  is  the  courtyard 
forming  tho  residence  of  tho  pandaa  or  officiating  priests.  The 
present  structure,  according  to  Mr.  Traill,  is  of  recent  construction, 
the  original  building  having  fallen  to  ruin.  It  is  dedicated  to 
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SadAshiu,  a  form  of  Siva  who,  flying  from  the  PAndavas,  took 
refuge  here  in  the  form  of  a  buffalo,  and  finding  himself  hard 
pressed  dived  into  the  ground  leaving,  however,  his  hinder  parts 
on  the  surf’aoe,  still  au  objeot  of  adoration  here.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  god  are  worshipped  at  four  other  pleons  aloug  the 
Himalayan  chain;  the  arms  (6aAu)  at  TungnAth  ;  the  face  ( mukk ) 
at  RudrnAth ;  the  belly  (ndbhi)  at  Madh-Mabeewar  and  the 
hair  (jet*)  and  head  at  Kalpeswar.  These  together  form  the 
1  Panoh  KedAr,’  the  pilgrimage  to  which  places  in  succession  forms 
a  great  object  to  the  Hindu  devotee.  The  rdwali  or  head-priests 
of  all  these  temples  are  on  the  same  establishment  and  subordinate 
to  the  KedArnAth  rdwal,  who  is  of  the  JAitgam  sect  from  Mysore. 
He  only  officiates  at  GuptkAshi  and  Ukhimath,  while  his  chela  or 
adopted  son,  goes  to  KedArnAth  for  the  pilgrim  season  from  the 
middle  of  Mny  to  the  end  of  October.  The  riveale  of  the  other 
temples  retire  at  the  same  time,  those  from  TungnAth  to  Mokh  ; 
from  RudrnAth  to  Gop^war;  from  Madh-Maheswar  and  KodAr- 
nAth  to  Ukhimath  and  from  Kalpeswar  to  Urgnm. 

The  routes  to  KedArnAth  are  two,  that  vid  Karnprayug,  Chimoli 

Tungndth,  and  Ukhimath  and  that  general- 
Boutes.  ®  n 

1  y  followed  from  Hardwdr  by  Srinagar  and 

Rudrpraydg  along  the  Manddkini  river.  Both  routes  unite  at 
Kharaokoti  and  all  the  stages  and  resting  places  are  separately 
noticed.  Kharaokoti  is  11  miles  5  furlongs  and  36  poles  from 
the  temple.  To  Pdti,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  33  feet  span,  there 
is  an  ascent  of  19  chains  nnd  descent  64  chains  :  to  Sanndwdra 
(a  63-feet  bridgoj  undulating  for  89  chains.  From  Gaurikund 
(229  chains)  the  road  is  bad  and  intersected  with  numerous  ravines, 
and  very  undulating.  But  from  this  place  commences  some  of 
the  wildest  and  most  rugged  scenery  in  the  Himalaya.  There  are 
hot  springs  here,  also  an  object  of  reverence.  To  Bhimudiyar  the 
distance  is  290  chains  and  to  the  Kedar  bridge  324  chains. 

The  road  follows  the  course  of  the  river  sometimes  only  a  few 
feet  and  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  above,  while  on  each  side  the 
mountains  rise  four  to  five  thousand  feet  almost  perpendicularly 
and  clothed  thickly  with  forest.  So  narrow  is  this  gorge  that  it 
is  possible  often  at  five  hundred  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
throw  a  stone  from  ono  side  to  the  other.  At  intervals  along  tho 
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road  there  are  magnificent  cascades  and  numerous  small  tribu¬ 
taries  pouring  down  in  every  possible  form.  At  one  point,  the  water 
comes  from  a  considerable  height  in  as  perfect  a  jet  as  if  it  had 
been  constructed  by  artificial  means,  and  falls  into  a  basin  of 
rock  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself.  The  stream  again  rises 
from  it  almost  unbroken  and,  forming  an  arch,  descends  on  the 
road  in  spray.  Higher  up  near  Kedar  some  of  the  streams  are 
nearly  lukewarm  and  several  of  them  are  highly  impregnated  with 
sulphur.  At  Bhim-udiydr  there  are  a  number  of  caves  cut  out  of 
the  rock  used  as  a  halting  place,  and  said  to  have  been  so  used  by 
Bhima  and  the  P&ndavas.  Hence  the  road  goes  up  the  valley  of 
the  KedArganga  torrent  almost  due  east  until  within  a  mile  of  the 
temple  when  it  turns  to  the  north.  The  atmospherical  phenomena 
resembling  the  Barisa]  guns  are  observed  here.  The  great  pil¬ 
grim  road  constructed  and  marked  out  by  Mr.  Traill,  while  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Kumaon,  must  have  been  a  work  of  groat  labour  and 
difficulty,  and  has  resulted  iu  saving  the  lives  of  thousands. 

From  time  immemorial,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  have 
toiled  through  these  mountains  to  visit  the 
Pilgiima.  three  great  slninos  of  Gangotri,  Kedar  and 

Badari,  all  placed  on  the  one  great  group  of  snowy  peaks  separat¬ 
ing  the  Alakuanda  from  the  Blmgirathi  river,  the  two  which  toge¬ 
ther  form  the  Ganges.  The  latter  though  much  inferior  in  volume 
is  considered  in  the  Purauas  to  be  the  more  sacred.  Although, 
however,  the  reputation  of  the  Alaknanda  does  not  equal  that  of 
the  BhAgirathi,  it  is  on  the  banks  of  tho  former  river  that  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  are  found.  Gangotri,  a 
little  above  which  the  Rhagirathi  issues  from  its  glacier,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hindu  mythology  where  tho  heaven-born  goddess  first 
descended  upon  the  earth,  is  a  spot  of  the  highest  sanctity,  but  it 
fails  to  attract  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  every  year  visit  the 
sources  of  the  Alaknanda.  How  this  preference  of  the  less  sacred 
stream  had  its  origin,  cannot  now  be  determined.  Possibly  the 
superior  sanctity  of  the  BhAgirathi  may  be  only  the  poetical  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  later  ago,  which  has  failed  to  shake  the  traditional  feel¬ 
ing,  older  than  any  books,  that  salvation  was  to  bo  found  more 
easily  on  the  banks  of  the  greater  river.  The  sources  of  the  Ganges 
wore  objects  of  veneration  and  of  pilgrimage  long  before  the 
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foundation  of  tbe  temples  which  now  exist  there.  Austerities  end 
sets  of  devotion  performed  in  the  HimAlaya  seem  ta  have  had  a 
special  virtue  from  the  most  ancient  times.  We  find  examples 
of  this  in  the  extracts  from  the  sacred  books  already  given  in  the 
previous  volume. 

Pilgrims  begin  to  enter  the  hills  after  the  fair  at  HardwAr.  This 
great  assemblage  is  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  BaisAkh, 
the  commenoement  of  the  Hinda  solar  year,  which  corresponds 
with  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  of  Aries  or  Metha.  Accord* 
ing  to  our  reckoning  this  takes  place  about  the  25th  of  March, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  erroneous  calculation  by  the  Hindu  astro¬ 
nomers  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year,  similar  to  that  error 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Pope  Gregory  to  omit  ten  days  from 
the  calendar,  tbe  greatday  of  the  fair  at  HardwAr  now  falls  on  11th 
or  12th  of  April.  Every  twelfth  year  the  planet  Jupiter  (Vribeu- 
pati)  is  in  the  sign  Aquarius  ( kumbha )  at  the  time  of  the  sun’s  entry 
into  Aries.  These  are  occasions  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the  fairs 
in  these  years  called  ‘  kumbh ,’  after  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Aquarius, 
are  attended  by  vast  multitudes  of  people.  Every  sixth  year,  or 
half  way  between  two  kumbha ,  the  number  of  visitors  is  also  very 
great.  On  the  day  of  which  the  HardwAr  Fair  is  the  anniversary, 
the  Ganges  is  said  to  have  first  appeared  upon  the  earth.  Pious 
pilgrims  flock  from  all  parts  of  India  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  river 
and  wash  away  their  sins.  At  the  present  time  a  large  and  very 
conspicuous  portion  of  the  bathers  at  HardwAr  come  from  the 
Panjab  and  distant  parts  of  RAjputAna.  Religion,  however,  is  not 
the  sole  incentive  that  draws  these  crowds  together.  Trade  and 
amusement  are  as  much  thought  of.  Several  hundred  thousand 
people  are  supposed  to  be  no  extraordinary  gathering,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  knmbh  year  the  numbers  have  been  estimated  as  high 
as  two  millions.  But  there  con  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  an 
exaggeration  and  half  this  number  will  perhaps  be  near  the  truth. 

A  small  proportion  only  of  the  bathers  at  HardwAr  accomplish 
the  pilgrimage  to  KedAr  and  Badari.  The  more  bigoted  Saivas 
visit  Keddr  only,  and  some  Vaishnavas  in  lib®  manner  only  pay 
their  devotions  at  Badari,  but  tbe  great  mass  of  pilgrims  attend 
both  shrines.  Tbe  Voishnava  worship  is  so  much  more  popular  in 
Upper  India  that  Badari  is  considered  by  far  the  more  sacred  of  the 
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two.  There  is  little  doubt  that  to  Sankara  Acharya  is  due  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  efficaoy  of  pilgrimages  to  the  two  great  shrines, 
and  it  is  probable  that  theso  institutions  have  retained  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  much  of  the  organisation  which  Sankara  himself  gave  to 
them. 

The  institution  of  which  the  temple  at  Ked&rn&th  forms  a  part 
^  j  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  may  fairly 

call  the  monasteries  of  the  Hindus.  The 
constitution  of  these  establishments  has  been  well  described  by 
Professor  Wilson.  “  The  maths ,  asthaley  or  akdras ,”  he  writes* 
“  the  residences  of  the  monastic  communities  of  the  Hindus,  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  country ;  they  vary  in  structure  and  extent 
according  to  the  property  of  which  the  proprietors  are  possessed  ; 
but  they  generally  comprehend  a  set  of  huts  or  chambers  for  the 
Mahant  or  Superior  and  his  permanent  pupils*  a  temple,  sacred 
to  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  or  the  Samadh  or  Shrine  of  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  or  some  eminent  teacher  ;  and  a  Dharmialat 
One  or  more  sheds  or  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men- 
dioants  or  travellers,  who  are  constantly  visiting  the  math ;  ingress 
and  egress  are  free  to  all,  and  indeed  a  restraint  upon  personal 
liberty  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  of 
the  religious  legislators  of  the  Hindus.  The  math  is  under 
the  entire  control  of  a  Mahant,  with  a  certain  number  of 
residents,  chelae  or  disciples  ;  their  number  varies  from  three  or 
four  to  thirty  or  forty,  but  in  both  cases  ihere  are  always  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vagrants  or  out-members ;  the  resident  chelae  are  usually 
the  elders  of  the  body  with  a  few  of  the  younger  as  their  attendants 
and  scholars  ;  and  it  is  from  the  senior  or  more  proficient  of  these 
ascetics,  that  the  mahant  is  nominally  elected.  In  some  instances, 
however,  where  the  mahant  has  a  family,  the  situation  descends 
in  the  line  of  his  posterity  j  where  an  election  is  to  be  effected,  it 
is  conducted  with  much  solemnity,  and  presents  a  curious  picture 
of  a  regularly  organised  system  of  Church  policy  amongst  these 
apparently  unimportant  and  straggling  communities.”  Ked&rn&th, 
although  of  more  importance  than  most  institutions  of  the  kind, 
is  in  all  essential  points  a  math  simitar  to  those  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding-  extract.  The  community  belongs  to 
the  sect  of  Saiva  ascetics  called  Jangama ;  and  the  Mahant,  or  as 
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he  is  here  called,  the  rdtoal,  u  well  aa  bis  ehtlat ,  most  all  be  people 
of  Malabar.  The  Jangamas  here,  aa  everywhere  else,  worabip 
Siva,  or  aa  he  is  more  oommonly  called  in  these  parte  of  India, 
MahAdeo,  under  the  form  of  the  lingo.  Throughout  these  moun¬ 
tains  MabAdeo,  the  god  of  everything  terrible  and  destructive,  is 
always  represented  by  this  emblem,  a  symbol  of  the  belief  that 
destruction  implies  generation  and  reproduction  in  some  other  form, 
the  belief  that  has  the  scientific  basis  that ‘  nothing  is  lost.*  Tho 
worship  has  often  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Hindus,  but 
in  this  part  of  India,  as  a  role,  each  accusations  have  no  foundation. 
The  worship  of  the  linga ,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  free  from  all 
grossness,  and  tonse  the  words  of  Professor  Wilson,  “  it  requires  a 
rather  lively  imagination  to  trace  any  resemblance  in  its  symbol 
to  the  object  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent” 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by  pilgrims  are  very  simple,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  prostrations  at  various  places,  and  hoaring  a  short 
ritual  and  discourse  from  the  officiating  priest.  The  pilgrim  carries 
away  in  sealed  jars  from  the  sacred  pool  some  water  which  is  high¬ 
ly  charged  with  iron  and  snlphur.  Close  to  tbe  temple  is  a  pre¬ 
cipice  on  the  way  to  the  Mah&panth  peak  known  aB  the  *  Bhairab 
Jh&mp,’  from  which  in  former  times  devotees  used  to  fling  them¬ 
selves,  but  this  practice  was  pat  a  stop  to  by  Mr.  Traill.  Before 
prooeeding  to  execute  their  design  it  was  usual  to  inscribe  their 
nameB  and  the  dates  ou  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  temples. 
That  at  Gopeswar  has  several  each  records  chiefly  of  Dekhini  and 
Bengali  pilgrims ;  the  freshest  cut  bears  a  date  corresponding  to 
1820  A.D.  The  income  of  the  temple  is  derived  from  endowments 
consisting  of  54  villages,  with  s  rental  of  Bs.  857  a  year,  and  offer¬ 
ings  varying  from  5,000  to  10,000  rupees  annually.  The  school, 
formerly  supported  by  the  BAwal,  has  been  allowed  to  decline. 

Khansar,  a  patti  of  parganah  BadbAo,  in  British  Garhwal,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  PindsrwAr ;  on  the  west  by  Lohba ;  and 
on  the  south  and  east  by  Kumaon :  it  was  formed  from  patti  Piu- 
darwAr  in  1864.  It  occupies  the  highly  mountainous  tract  to  ths 
north  of  the  western  RAmganga  daring  its  course  from  Mehmlohaari 
to  Kamaon  The  land-revenue  is  paid  into  the  Lohba  peshkiri. 

Kharayat,  a  patti  of  parganah  Shor,  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  BArabiai  aud  Askot ;  on  the  west  by  Beti  Tails  5 
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on  the  south  by  Mahar  ;  aud  on  ibe  east  by  Kharakdes.  It  lies  to 
the  north  of  Pithorngnrh  and  the  road  from  the  latter  station 
running  north  bifurcates  at  Satbling  in  this  patti,  the  one  branch 
rnnning  north-west  to  Thai  and  the  other  north  to  the  D&nna 
pattis.  Marh  and  Dungari  are  villages  close  to  Sachling  ;  LAma- 
kbet  is  on  the  Thai  road,  and  Satgar  on  the  Askot  road.  Dhvaj 
or  Dhaj,  a  remarkable  peak  a  little  south-east  of  Batgar,  has  an 
elevation  of  8,149  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  loDgitnde 
80°-19'-58*  and  latitude  29°-39’-25*.  The  drainage  mostly  flows 
westward  into  the  K&lapAni,  a  tributary  of  the  R&mganga.  The 
assessable  area  comprises  1,428  bisit,  of  which  397  are  cultnr- 
able  aud  1,031  are  cultivated  (419  irrigated).  The  land-tax 
yielded  Rs.  324  in  1815  :  Rs.  512  in  1820,  and  Rs.  671  in  1843. 
The  existing  assessment  of  Rs.  1,533  gives  a  rate  of  Rs.  1-1-2  per 
acre  on  the  whole  assessable  area,  and  Rs.  1-7-9  per  acre  on  the 
cultivation.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  2,001  souls, 
of  whom  1,049  were  males.  The  patw&ri  resides  in  Bhulgaou  and 
there  is  a  Bchool  in  SAtsilingi. 

Kh&r&hi,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chaugarkha  in  Kumaon,  lies 
between  RithagAr  and  the  Sarju  at  fiageswar.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  almost  as  far  as  the  Papi  peak  by  the  r6ad  from 
Bageswar  to  Almora  bjr  Someswar,  thence  an  irregular  line  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  RithAg&r  on  tne  south  ;  the  Sarju  river  forms  the 
north-eastern  and  eastern  boundary  separating  it  from  the  Kam- 
syftr  patti.  The  two  eastern  roads  from  Almora  pass  through 
this  sub-di vision  on  either  side  of  the  Rupdeo  peak  (5,502  feet). 
The  assessable  area  comprises  1,213  biaiat  of  which  540  are  cul- 
turable  and  673  are  cultivated  (99  irrigated).  The  assessment  in 
1815  amounted  to  Rs.  69  :  in  1820  to  Rs.  131 :  in  1843  to  Rs.  223  : 
and  is  now  Rs.  886,  whioh  falls  on  th9  total  assessable  area  at 
Re.  0-11-8  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivated  area  at  Rs.  1-5-0.  A 
small  patch  of  11  blaia  is  held  free  of  revenue.  The  population  at 
the  time  of  settlement  numbered  1,126  sonls,  of  whom  585  were 
males. 

The  name  of  the  patti  ia  probably  derived  from  the  large  quantities  of  steatite 
fonnd  there.  It  ia  more  remarkable  for  the  minea  of  soapstone  and  oopper  and  its 
luxuriant  forest*  of  Pinu*  longi/olia  than  for  its  agricultural  resources.  These  were 
never  great,  for  in  18J1  Mr.  Traill  wrote “  This  small  sub-division  is  now  gradually 
recovering  fronv  the  state  of  deterioration  to  which  it  had  fallen  under  the  late 
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government.  The  forests  at  one  time  harboured  to  muj  tiger*  thet  the  village*  bed 
been  deeevted  on  aooount  of  them.”  Oeneequentlj  the  Oorkliili  eettlement  of  1807 
ehowed  only  fourteen  hemleta  with  e  totel  erne  of  162  bitit,  of  which  only  76  were 
oul tinted  end  aeaeued  et  Es.  80.  It  lubaequantly  became  tjagir  of  Bern  84h.  Ia 
1821,  the  aaaeaaable  ere*  iaereeeed  to  482  bin*  with  aa  much  more  in  the  erne  of 
deeerted  village  aitea,  bat  only  152  bitit  were  onl tinted.  Of  its  at ate  in  1840  Mr. 
Betten  write*. — “  Although  it  ia  true  thet  the  village*  ere  ell  aummnded  by  foreat*, 
end  that  thoae  hairing  the  beat  irrigated  land*  near  the  Bar  jn  are  in  inaalubrioua 
ait  nation*  where  only  cultivation  by  non-reaident  tenant*  can  be  introduced,  (till  the 
people  of  Khar&hi  poaaeaa  a  market  for  their  produce  oloae  to  their  home*  at  Bdgeawar 
end  amongat  the  Bhotiyea,  who  in  the  winter  paeture  their  oattle  and  aheep  in  their 
forest*.  The  ooppar  minea  in  Khezihi  at  preaent  yield  but  one  rupee  per  annum  to 
the  State,  and  have  been  practically  abandoned  by  their  leaaeea,  who  are  only  the  Negi 
tbokdfra  of  the  petti.  From  the  report*  en  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  ore*,  ' 
would  appear  that  capital  and  (kill  would  render  the  mine*  of  thia  petti  valuable  and 
important.  The  nature  of  the  aoil— (ateatitio  and  talooae  mud  with  *p rings)  in  which 
the  cupriferous  deposits  oocnr,  render  the  efforta  at  working  the  mine*  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  zamCnd&rs,  fruitless.  The  ore*  of  iron  are  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  Chau- 
guikha,  and  are  worked  at  thirteen  different  spots,  at  one  of  whioh  (Thiratoli  iu 
Dirun)  magnetic  ore  is  found.  Goitre  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Chaugarkha,  espe¬ 
cially  in.  Bangor  and  DfrGn,  with  its  Usual  occasional  accompaniment  of  cretinism.” 
At  the  recent  settlement  26  villages  were  transferred  to  Talla  Katyfir  and  one  to  Dus. 
The  patw&ri  residee  at  Khfkar  where  there  is  a  school. 

Khar&kdes,  or  Kharkdes,  a  patti  of  parganah  Shor  in  Ku- 
maoB,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Talla  Askot ;  on  the  west  by 
Khar  kyat  and  Mahar  ;  on  the  east  by  the  K41i ;  and  on  the  south  by 
Nayades.  This  patti  was  formed  from  Mahar  at  the  recent  settle¬ 
ment.  The  villages  are  all  very  smalt.  The  assessable  area  com¬ 
prises  373  Mats,  of  which  167  are  chlturable  and  206  are  cultivated 
(14  irrigated).  The  laDd-tax  yielded  Rs.  30 in  1815  :  Rs.  34  in  1820; 
and  Rs.  59  in  1843.  The  assessment  is  now  Rs.  214,  which  fulls  on 
the  whole  area  at  Rs.  0-9-2  per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at 
Rs.  1-0-7  per  acre.  The  population  comprised  259  males  and  235 
females  at  settlement.  The  patwari  resides  in  Bhulgaon. 

Khaspurja,  the  name  given  to  the  snb-division  of  Barahmandal 
lying  around  Almora.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was  given  out  by 
the  Chands  in  grants  to  the  followers  of  the  Court.  At  the  recent 
settlement  it  contained  an  assessable  area  of  3,893  him,  of  which 
916  wore  culturable  and  2,977  were  cultivated  (112  irrigated). 
The  laud-revenuo  in  1-815  amounted  to  Rs.  762  ;  iu  1820  to 
Bs.  1,110;  in  1843  to  Rs.  1,678,  and  was  fixed  at  Rs.  4,020  iu 
1865,  which  falls  at  Re.  1-0*6  per  aeie  ou  the  total  assessabl  a 
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area  and  at  Rs.  1-5-7  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  population 
at  Settlement  nnmbered  10,749  souls,  of  whom  5,144  were  females, 
muoh  leas  than  the  real  number  if  the  moveable  population  of  the 
baz&r  be  included.  Up  to  1864,  Khaspurja  contained  but  very 
few  villages.  At  the  settlement  it  reoeived  over  sixty  villages 
from  Talla  Sydnara,  22  from  Uchyur  and  three  from  Lakhanpur, 
which  together  now  form  a  fair-Bized  patti. 

Khatali,  a  patti  of  parganah  Malld  Sal&n  in  British  Garhw&l, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Saindh&r  and  S&bali ;  on  (be 
south  by  Iriyakot  and  Gujaru ;  on  the  east  by  patti  Malla  Chaukot 
of  Kumaon,  and  on  the  west  by  patti  Kolag&r.  The  principal  vil¬ 
lages  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  KhAtaliagadh,  one  of  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Eastern  Ny6r.  The  roads  from  Dh&ron  and  R&m- 
nagar  to  P&ori  unite  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  patti  and  ran 
northwards  by  Ghansy&li  crossing  the  Khntaligadh  and  bifurcating 
again  at  Domaila  where  one  branch  proceeds  westward  to  P&ori 
and  a  second  northward  to  Kainur,  passing  the  Almora  and  P&ori 
road  at  the  Baijirau  bridge  across  the  Ny&r.  The  patw&ri  resides 
in  Chandoli  and  collects  the  land-re  venae  including  aad&bart. 

Khati,  a  village  and  halting-place  on  the  route  to  the  Pindari 
glacier,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  30°-7'-45*  and  east  longitude 
79°-59'-30/r  in  patti  Malla  Danpur  of  Eumaon,  seven  miles  from 
DL&kuri  (q.v.)  64  from  Almora  and  six  from  Diw&li,  and  now  has 

a  travellers’  bungalow  without  attendants. 

The  vegetation  between  LwArkhet  and  Kh&ti  differs  very  much  from  that 
farther  south.  The  Hemiphragma  heterophylla  appears  with  the  kharsu  oak 
(  Quercus  semecarpifolius),  Pyrus  baccata  (ban  mehal)  and  the  Rhododendron  barbalum 
(chimul)  on  the  west  side  of  Dhftknri  Bin&y&k.  Here  also  occur  Pyrus  lanaia 
(ynliau),  Pyrus  crenata  (maul,  manli)  and  /olioloia  (suliya,  huliya).  Other  trees  and 
shrnbs  are,  aground  raspberry  with  white  flowers  and  orange  fruit  known ccgangdr, 
Rubui  rugosus  (Don),  Viburnum  nervosum  (giniya),  V.  eotinifolium  (guiya),  Mil - 
linglonia  iillenifolia  ( g»ep ),  Cotoneaster  affinis  (rave,  rtdns),  Elaagnus  arborea 
(giwdl),  Kadbura  grandiHora  (silangUV),  Pan  as  decomposita ,  Sabi  a  eampanulala 
Rhus  itetnree,  Fraxinus  Aorihunda  (nngan),  Acer  villoeum  and  cultratum,  Alnue 
obi uei folia  (a ttsk),  Comas  macrophylla  ( ruchiya ),  Belula  eylindroetachya  (haovr  or 
shaoul).  Amongst  the  plants  are  Gualtheria  nummularioidee  ( bhalubor ),  Anemoni 
discolor  (hahariya'),  Parnastia  nubicola,  Strobilanthes  WaUichii ,  Euphrasia  officin  x- 
lie,  Geranium  Wallichianum,  Veronica  chamadrye  or  Tsucrium,  Balenia  elliptica, 
rtdiculnrit  mtgalantha,  Sibbalaia  procumlens,  Lycopodium  subulatum  (tula  mdkha), 
Bosccea  spicata,  Hedychium  t,  pica  turn  and  Spiranthes  am  ana.  Peeonia  Emodi  (6/itf- 
niya  nor)  abounds  in  the  glades  here  and  higher  up  (Madden). 
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Khatsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  B&rahsyun  of  British  Qarh- 
wAI,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Gburdursydn  of  parganah 
pewalgarh  ;  on  the  east  by  the  name  patti  and  patti  Mawileynn 
of  parganah  Channdkot ;  on  the  eonth  by  patti  Kapbolsytin  and  oa 
the  west  by  the  same  patti  and  patti  Paiduisyun.  The  patw&ri 
of  Kapholsyun,  residing  in  Sakhydna,  collects  the  land-revenue. 
This  patti  comprises  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Western  NyAr  as  far  south  as  tlie  Ir  stream. 

Khilpatti-phdt,  a  patti  of  parganah  K&ii  Kumaon  in  Knmaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Regarnban  ;  on  the  west  by  Sui  Bisung; 
on  the  east  by  Gnmdet ;  and  on  the  south  by  Chardl  Talla.  Khil- 
patti-phit  was  separated  from  Reg&ruban  at  the  recent  settlement, 
frpm  which  it  received  16  villages.  The  principal  are  Bul&ni  and 
Kot.  The  assessable  area  amonnts  to  2,466  bins,  of  which  1,076 
are  culturable  and  1,390  are  cultivated  (50  irrigated).  The  land- 
revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  518  in  1815 ;  Rs.  779  in  1820;  Rs.  954 
in  1843,  and  now  stands  at  Rs.  1,531,  which  falls  on  the  whole 
area  under  cultivation  at  Rs.  1-1-7  per  acre,  and  on  the  total  assess¬ 
able  area  at  Rs.  0-9-10  per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement 
comprised  1,386  males  and  1,293  females.  The  patwdri  resides  in 
Khaten,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Khoh  or  Koh,  a  stream  rising  in  the  Langtir  range  of  hills  in 
Garbwtft  at  an  elevation  of  6,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in 
latitude  29°-56'  and  longitude  78°-40/'  in  the  Saldn  parganah. 
The  Khoh  takes  a  direction  south-west  by  west  and  debouches  from 
the  hills  at  the  mart  of  Kobdwara,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  oalled 
Kotdwara,  from  which  place  a  canal  has  been  taken  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  Bhdbar  lying  on  its  left  bank.  After 
leaving  Kotdwdra  the  Khoh  is  joined  by  the  Saneh  nadi  and  flows 
towards  Naginaiu  the  Bijnor  district,  where  another  canal  is  taken 
from  it,  and  finally  after  a  course  of  abont  65  miles  it  joins  the 
Western  Rimgnnga  At  Kotdwdra  during  the  cold  season  the  Khoh 
has  a  volume  of  about  40  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  in  the  rains  it 
is  a  deep  aud  rapid  river,  as  it  has  a  large  drainage  area.  Eievation 
above  the  sea  at  Kotdw&ra  1,305  feet,  at  Sanehi  chauki  in  latitude 
29°-41'-10/7  and  longitude  78°-33'-39w  the  elevation  is  1,008  feet. 

Kimgadigar,  a  patti  or  sub-division  of  parganah  Chaundkot  in 
British  Garhwdl,  is  bounded  on  the  sooth  by  the  Talaln  patti  of 
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parganah  Malla  SalAo,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  p&ttis  of  its  own 
parganah.  The  sab-division  is  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the 
MachhlAd  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  NyAr.  The  road  from  PAori  to 
DhAron  passes  through  the  south-western  corner.  The  patwAri  of 
Piogala  PAkha,  residing  in  KAnde,  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this 
patti.  Chamnaon,  whore  there  is  a  traveller’s  rett-house,  lies  in 
longitude  78°-56'  and  latitude  29°-51'.  There  is  an  iron  mine  at 
Gudari  in  this  patti. 

Eolagar,  a  patti  of  parganah  Malla  SalAn  in  British  GarhwAl, 
is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  eastern  NyAr  river  ;  on 
the  north  by  patti  GurArsytin  of  parganah  Channdkot  and  patti 
TalAfn  of  parganah  Malla  SalAn  and  on  the  east  by  pattis  SaindhAr 
and  KhAtali  of  the  same  parganah.  The  road  from  PAori  to 
DhAron  passes  through  this  patti  by  Kunj  and  PAniyakhet  to  the 
NyAr  river  at  ChaurAni,  about  seven  miles.  The  Alsa  peak  above 
Gudari  between  Kola  and  Kunj  attains  a  height  of  6,685  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  patwAri  of  Talain,  residing  in 
ChaurAni,  collects  the  land-revenue 

Kosi,  Kosila  or  KaushAlya,  a  river  rising  in  patti  BorarAu 
Pal  la  of  parganah  BArahmandnl  in  Kumaon  in  latitude  29°-50' 
and  longitude  79°-35,'  is  fed  from  the  streams  collecting  along  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  high  chain  of  hills  in  that  patti  comprising 
Birchuwa  (8,427  feet) ;  GopAlkot  (9,050) ;  Bhadkot  (9,086)  and 
Bdrha  PinnAth  and  the  northern  declivity  of  Milkali  (7,470  feet). 
On  the  east,  the  range  containing  the  KausAni  tea-plantation  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  KoBi  and  the  Gamti,  a  tributary  of  the 
Barju  and  eventually  of  the  Kali  on  the  extreme  east,  while  the 
Kosi  joins  the  RAmganga  and  eventually  the  Ganges  on  the  extreme 
west  The  Kosi  forms  a  tolerable  stream  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  broad  valley  at  Soraeswar  in  latitude  29°-46'-40*  and  longitude 
79°-38'-55/y  at  an  elevation  of  above  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Here  it  receives  the  drainage  of  the  southern  declivities  of 
Bhadkot  and  Milkali  on  the  right  bank  and  another  stream  on  the 
left  bank.  It  has  a  course  hence  of  about  twelve  miles  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  through  the  Talla  Syduara  patti  to  HAwalbAgh 
where  it  is  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge  on  the  Almora  road. 
In  this  course  it  receives  numerous  mountain  torrents  on  either 
side,  and  has  a  fall  of  about  1,000  feet.  Below  HawAlbAgh  it  is  joined 
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oh  the  right  bank  by  the  Nina  Eosi  which  drains  the  valley  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  bridle  road  from  Almora  to  H&nikhst  to  the  west  of 
the  Eosi  valley  and  is  also  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the  cart  road. 
Hence  the  course  inclines  to  the  south-west  winding  along  the 
western  declivity  of  E&limat  and  the  hill  on  which  Almora  is  built 
and  finding  an  exit  between  the  eastern  base  of  Siy&hi  Devi 
(7,186  feet)  and  the  south-western  prolongation  of  the  Almora 
ridge  at  Chaunsila,  it  receives  the  Suw&l  on  its  left  bank.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  its  confluence  with  the  6u\v41  it  iB  twenty-six  yards 
wide  with  a  rough  bed  of  large  stones  and  fordable,  being  only 
twenty  inches  deep  in  the  cold  weather.  At  this  point  where  the 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  3,300  feet  it  takes  a  course  general¬ 
ly  west  by  Ehairnn,  receiving  on  the  right  bank  the  Ulabugr  and 
Kiicb-gadh  streams  from  parganah  Pbaldakot.  Close  by  at  Bujan 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2,862  feet.  The  oonrse  continues 
thence  more  decidedly  west  and  for  a  portion  of  the  way  north-west 
to  Mohan  with  an  elevation  of  1,586  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Hence  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-east  and  subsequently  south 
by  Dhikuli,  entering  the  plains  at  R&mnagar  in  latitude  29°-23'-34'r 
and  longitude  79°-10'-8*  with  an  elevation  of  1,204  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  steep  gradient  (one  in  one  hundred) 
of  the  bed  of  the  Eosi  from  Ukhal-dbunga  to  RAmnagar,  the 
surface  of  the  channel  «  strewn  with  boulders.  On  the  right  bank 
from  Kumariya  to  Dhikuli  there  are  numerous  torrents  with  very 
steep  beds  through  which  the  drainage  water  in  the  rains  pours 
down  with  great  velocity  :  often  joining  the  Kosi  by  numerous 
channels,  and,  where  they  are  confined  to  few,  being  sometimes  very 
destructive.  From  Ukhal-dbunga  to  Buj&n  the  principal  rock  is  a 
hard  quartzose  sandstone  running  into  metamorphic  quartz.  The 
quartzose  sandstone,  however,  only  retains  its  distinct  form  up  to 
about  three  miles  above  Ukhal-dhiinga.  Mr.  Ryall  found  the  aver¬ 
age  discharge  of  the  Eosi  opposite  Mohan  to  be  3 10  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  width  of  the  stream  being  60  feet,  average  depth  1*4 
feet  and  velocity  2  5  miles  per  hour.  There  are  many  islands 
covered  with  khaii  and  tuu  trees.  The  whole  route  from  Mohan 
down  to  Rdmnagar  is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  affords 
scenery  of  the  most  savage  and  rioh  description  such  as  would 
delight  a  Salvator  Rosa.  Beyond  this  it  receives  the  Dhabks,  a 
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small  stream  flowing  through  the  Kota  BbAbar,  on  its  left  bank, 
it  then  takes  a  southerly  direction  through  the  plains  for  about 
seventy  miles  and  falls  into  the  RAmganga  in  latitude  28°-4 1 '  and 
longitude  79°-!' 'after  a  total  course  of  between  140  and  150  miles. 
At  RAmpur,  eleven  miles  above  the  confluence,  it  is  but  a  small 
stream  from  December  to  June  and  is  fordable,  but  during  the  rains 
can  only  be  crossed  by  a  ferry.  At  DariyAl  between  MorAdabad 
and  Naini  TA1  there  is  a  ferry  where  in  the  height  of  the  rains  it 
often  takes  several  hours  to  cross  the  river. 

KoByan  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  PhaldAkot  in  Kumaon,  is  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kosi 
river  from  the  summit  of  the  watershed  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
along  which  the  Almora  road  runs  to  RAmnagar  and  contains  the 
villages  of  Khairni  (received  from  DhuraphAt)  Korurh  and  Burdon. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  ChauthAn  ;  on  the  north  by  Dhura- 
phat;  on  the  east  by  the  same  patti  and  on  the  south  by  LJohakot 
and  Simalkha.  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,360  biais,  of  which 
349  are  culturable  and  595  are  cultivated  (144  irrigated).  The 
land-revenue  in  1815  amounted  to  Rs.  336  ;  in  1820  to  Rs.  378; 
and  in  1843  to  Rs.  459.  It  is  now  Rs.  875,  which  falls  on  the  total 
assessable  area  at  Rs.  1-3-7  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at 
Rs.  1-7-6  per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  1,261 
sonls,  of  whom  641  were  males.  The  patwari  resides  in  Joshi- 
kbola,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Koeyan  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  PhaldAkot  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Kakalasaun  Malla  and  ChauthAn  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  latter  patti ;  on  the  south  by  patti  Kota  Talla  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  pattis  Kota  Talla  and  Suit  Talla.  The  Kosi 
runs  through  this  patti  nearly  due  west  from  Punt-pipal  by  Arne!, 
Siti,  where  the  Almora  and  Ranikhet  roads  to  Ramnagar  unite, 
and  Bishmoli  to  Ukhal-dunga  in  the  Kota  Talla  patti.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  rocky  and  difficult,  and  has  but  little  cultivation.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  villages  are  Kuthimi,  Siti  and  Arnel.  The  assessable  area 
comprises  892  bisia,  of  which  153  are  culturable  and  738  are  cul¬ 
tivated  (410  irrigated).  The  land-tax  in  1815  amounted  to 
Rs.  449  ;  in  1820  to  Rs.  666  ;  in  1843  to  Rs  650;  and  is  now 
Rs.  1,410,  which  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  1-9-6  per 
acre,  and  on  the  cultivated  area  at  Rs.  1-14-9  per  acre  The 
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population  at  settlement  numbored  1,957  souls,  of  whom  619  were 
males. 

Kota,  a  parganah  in  Kumaon  comprises  two pattis,  the  Malta  and 
Talla,  each  of  which  is  separately  noticed.  The  totals  given  under 
the  statistics  of  the  Malta  patti  show  the  parganah  statistics.  The 
ineidenoe  of  the  land-tax  on  the  whole  assessable  area  of  the  two 
pattis  falls  at  Rs.  1-0-2  per  acre  and  on  the  enltivation  at  Rs.  1-9-6 
per  acre.  There  are  51  mahtUs  or  estates  comprising  67  villages. 
The  population  in  1872  numbered  2,236  males  and  2,147  females. 

The  small  village  and  fort  of  Kota  with  Debipura  adjacent,  occupy  the  month 
of  the  Dhabka  pass,  where  the  river  enteri  the  central  plain  of  the  Kota  Dio. 
The  sources  of  the  Dhabka,  the  Banr,  the  Nihil,  the  Bahmani,  and  the  Bhakra 
rivers  are  all  sitnate  in  this  parganah;  while  the  Kosi  rivor  passes  through  one 
portion  on  the  north  of  the  Gigar  range,  before  it  enters  the  Bhibar.  The 
lower  and  upper  villages  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  Chhakhita,  but  in 
Kota  there  is  no  central  level  tract  like  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bhitn  Til.  Chu- 
feitn  is  celebrated  for  its  rice,  and  criminals  were  banished  there  to  cultivate  it  on 
account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  The  main  roads  from  Almora  to 
Moridabad  and  B&mnagar  and  from  Kilidhtingi  to  Naiul  Til  pass  through 
Kota,  but  there  are  no  large  villages.  The  majority  arc  scattered  about  the 
mountain  forests  without  connection.  The  best  and  largest  estates  arc  situated 
between  the  beads  of  the  Dhabka  and  the  Bahmani  rivers  on  the  spurs  from  the 
great  Badhiu-Dhura  peak  of  the  Gigar.  There  is  also  a  cluster  of  good  clear¬ 
ings  at  the  head  of  the  Baur  between  the  Badhan-binayak  pass  aud  China,  the 
well-known  monarch  of  the  Naim  Til  hills, 

Kota  Mali  a.  a  patti  of  parganah  Kota  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  pattiB  Kota  Talla,  Uchukot  and  Dhaniyakot ;  on  the 
weat  by  Kota  Talla  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Kota  Bh&bar  and  on  the 
east  by  parganah  Chhakh6ta.  This  patti  was  separated  from 
Pah6r  Kota  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  entire  Kota  parganah 
was  locally  divided  into  Pah&r  and  Bh&bar,  and  theformer  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Mulla  and  Talla  pattis,  of  which  the  statistics  of 
permanent  value  may  be  shown  thus 
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The  land-tax  (alls  on  the  total  assessable  area  in  the  Malla  patti 
at  Re.  0-15-7  per  acre  and  in  the  Talla  patti  at  one  rupee  :  the 
rates  on  cultivation  are  R«.  1-10-8  and  Us.  1-8-8  per  acre  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  more  important  villages  are  Kurp&kha,  Muhrorha,  Man- 
goli  and  Syat.  These  statistics  belong  to  Kota  Pah&r  as  distin¬ 
guished  (Tom  Kota  Bh&bar.  The  patw&ri  resides  in  Kota,  and 
there  is  a  sohool  in  Binjbngr. 

Kota  Tallai  a  patti  of  parganah  Kota  in  Knmaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Kosi  river ;  on  the  east  by  Patti  Kosy&n  Talla 
and  on  the  sonth  and  west  by  the  BhAbar.  The  statistics  are 
given  Under  Kota  Malla.  The  road  from  RAmnagar  to  Almortt 
passes  by  Ukbaldhunga  in  the  north  of  this  patti.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  villages  are  Bh&goi,  Dauna,  Saurh  and  Amota.  Five 
villages  were  transferred  to  Talla  Suit  at  the  settlement.  The 
patw&ri  resides  in  Parewa  and  there  is  a  school  in  Rew&r. 

Kota  Bhabar,  a  tract  in  Kumaou  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Garhwal ;  on  the  north  nud  north-east  by  the  Kota  pattis  and 
Talla  Suit ;  on  the  east  by  the  Chhakhdta  Bhabar  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Tarai  district.  The  Kosi  river  from  Mohan  runs  from  north 
to  south  through  this  patti  and  along  its  right  bank  the  road  from 
Rdmnagar  to  Paori  passes  along  the  Paniyali  Sot  to  the  Ram- 
gauga  and  that  to  Masi  by  the  Kath-ki-nau  pass.  A  third  road 
branches  off  by  the  Thunguli  Sot  to  Kotdwara  and  a  fourth  follows 
the  Kosi  to  Almora  by  the  Bobani-ke-gadh. 

In  the  lower  ranges  to  the  north  of  this  patti  there  is  no  cultivation  and  no 
villages.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  it  the  Kota  Dun  divided  from  the  Bhabar 
by  the  practically  most  easterly  portion  of  the  range  representing  the  Siwaliks 
in  the  "Debra  Diiu,  for  its  eastern  continuation  in  the  Giwali  cliffs  south  of  Naini 
Tal  ia  so  closely  connected  with  the  outer  range  of  the  Himalaya  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable  except  to  the  expert  :  travelling  up  from  Kaladhungi  into  the  Kota  Dfin 
a  track  leads  through  forest  for  some  six  miles  and  then  over  the  cultivated  laDds 
of  Haldn-Bajaniya,  Pataliya  aud  Gaintigaon,  a  little  beyond  the  last  of  which  arc 
three  large  mango  groves  called  the  Ukali,  Siundth  and  Bliaratgiri  groves,  in  the 
Brat  of  which  covering  some  twenty-five  acres  is  an  encamping-ground  (9,900  feet) 
immediately  north  and  perhaps  100  feet  below  the  path  is  the  channel  of  the 
Dhabka  river,  about  a  mile  in  width,  partly  cultivated  but  chiefly  given  oter  to 
•crab  and  shingle.  Three  distinct  terraces  are  traceable  in  this  channel,  formed 
by  the  river  at  various  epochs,  the  main  and  highest  bank  of  boulders  and  gravel. 
To  the  south-west  the  land  is  irrigated  by  channels  from  the  Dhabka  which  is 
totally  exhausted  in  the  valley.  The  village  of  Kota  is  a  miserable  place  about 
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three  miles  Above  Ukali,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tbe  river  where  it  emerges  from 
FtlUr  Koto  by  o  most  magnificent  forge.  The  oourse  of  tbe  stream-  is  here 
4i  verted  by  a  bluff  on  which  is  the  remolosof  the  old  fort,  defended  by  thick  stone 
walls,  wooded  preoiplces  and  ent  off  from  the  cultivated  grounds  to  the  south¬ 
west  by  a  narrow  but  deep  ditch.  The  position  is  very  unhealthy  aod  the  Gorkhfli 
garrison  had  to  retire  to  Oola,  a  fortified  position  on  a  peak  to  the  north-west. 

On  the  same  bank  but  lower  down  is  tbe  roinautie  temple  of  Devipur,* 
about  SOO  feet  above  the  river  on  a  low  range  of  wsoded  hills,  here  worked  into  a 
ridge  by  a  confluent  stream  which  pours  down  a  narrow  but  wild  and  lovely  dell 
from  ihe  north.  Hence  there  are  beautiful  views  of  the  hills,  the  outer  ranges 
and  the  Dfin,  all  still  almost  enveloped  iu  forest.  Bsdhsn-dhurs  dot  north  of 
Kota  lias  an  elevation  of  8,408  feet  and  between  it  and  China  over  NaJni  Til  are 
three  peaks  having  an  elevation  of  8,144,8,818  (BadhAn  Toli)  and  8,186  feet 
respectively.  To  tho  west  the  ridge  is  continued  in  Bonchuliya  (8,604  feet) 
whose  spurs  run  down  to  tli*  Kosi.  The  rock  at  and  shove  the  Kota  fort  is  the 
naual  sandstone  ;  above  this  is  limestone  •,  the  three  western  peaks  are  chiefly 
quartrose  rock  and  BadhAu-dhura,  the  same  mixed  with  slate,  dipping  north-oast 
as  usual  :  an  eruption  of  greenstone  occurs  at  Ssur  village  (6,868  feet)  ou  the 
southern  face  of  Bsdbantoli. 

From  Kota  to  Sitaban  about  sir  miles  south-west  by  south  the  route  crosses 
the  Dhabks,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  high  and  precipitous  and  the  way  through 
a  forest  of  klw  (Acacia  catechu)  trees.  Beyond  the  river,  sd/ trees  abound.  Tho 
path  then  folio  wa  tlic  Dhaui  or  Chuhul  from  the  eastern  flank  of  the  BAhmanl 
peak  near  BAhmangaon.  This  at  Sitaban  joins  with  tho  Bihinani  from  the  west* 
era  flauk  of  the  same  peak  to  form  the  Kichari,  sn  affluent  of  the  Dhabka.  The 
scenery  around  Sitaban  is  extremely  wild  and  beautiful  \  sdt  of  noble  dimension! 
occupies  the  plateaus  of  level,  uncultivated  laud  between  and  west  of  the  streama 
and  to  the  north  is  a  fine  view  of  the  outter  range.  There  is  no  road  here  and  no 
cultivation,  but  the  temple  amid  a  flao  grove  of  asoAa  trees  (Saraca  indieg)  is 
sacred  to  Sila,  who  fled  here  after  esoapiug  from  KAwan,  The  outer  ranges  to 
the  south  are  high  enough  for  chtr:  From  Sitaban  to  Dhikuli  (q  e.)  about  half 
the  distance  ia  over  high  table-land  covered  with  forest,  the  rest  is  along  a  series 
of  most  picturesque  glens,  tbe  floors  and  acclivities  of  which  are  equally  elad  in 
the  same  dense  and  beautiful  forest.  Close  on  the  north  rises  the  most  western 
prolongation  of  the  Gagar  which  terminates  at  Dhikuli  in  this  long  wooded  spar. 
It  sends  down  a  multitude  of  torrents  which  with  those  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  6iwAlHts  form  on  the  east  the  BandarpAni  and  on  the  west  the  Qaja  streams, 
both  of  which  unite  near  Pipaiiya-Qaja  and  fall  into  the  Kosi  on  tbe  left  bank 
opposite  Dhikuli.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  in  scenery  than  the  cliff  hanks 
and  shaggy  hills  of  the  Kosi  here  enlivened  by  flights  of  birds  (December)  which 
are  comparatively  wanting  in  the  waterless  plateaus.  About  two  miles  up  the 
river  towards  Mohan,  the  hillj  recede  on  each  side  leaving  a  level  valley  which 
with  the  exception  of  one  Or  two  small  clearings,  consists  of  stony  land  covered 
with  scrub  jungle. 

From  Dhikuli  to  ltamuagar  the  rood  follows  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Kosi, 
one  by  tlic  high  forest  laud  through  the  Amduuda  aud  Ainsot  chanrt  and  the 
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other  close  to  tbs  bed  ol  the  river,  both  meeting  ou  the  edge  of  the  high¬ 
lands  in  BAmnegar  (I, *0*  feet)*  Four  milas  on  through  Set  ground  covered  with 
bambu,  btr  end  grass  jungle  Chilkiya  is  reaohed  and  next  to  it  Tinda.  To  the 
west  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  a  road  concede  with  Kotdwira  and  to  the  east 
with  Barmdeo.  From  RAmnagar  to  Kf  ladhhngi,  the  road  passes  though  clearings, 
jungle  and  forest,  crossing  the  Kosi  by  a  ford  at  Bbankarpur  and  the  Dhabka  under 
Bnrwa  and  a  oanal  and  a  torrent  near  Belpario  to  Bandar jara,  formerly  the  slto 
of  a  police  out-post.  The  last  is  about  a  mite  from  a  base  of  the  low  range  of  the 
Kota  Bfin.  In  the  south-west  of  this,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  there  is  a 
copious  formation  of  vesicular  calcareous  tufa  or  travertine,  forming  a  cliff  over 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  most  probably  constituting  the  mass  of  the  range, 
which  it  does  on  the  Kamola  pass,  about  five  miles  east,  where  the  summit,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  running  water,  ia  flored  with  it.  The  Kar&ra  gadb,  a  torreut 
rising  to  the  north  of  the  Kamola  pass,  encrusts  everything  with  lime  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  miles  from  the  hills  and  possibly  much  further.  This  rock  at 
Bandarjura  is  quarried  and  carried  to  the  plains.  From  the  oreat  of  the  cliff 
above  mentioned  the  view  over  the  silent,  wide-spreading  forest  is  impressive. 
From  Bandarjura  to  Kaladhungi,  ten  miles,  of  which  five  to  Kamola  &nd  thence 
across  the  Bhaula  to  the  Moradabad  road  and  into  Kaladhungi  (q  «.)  Madden. 

Kotauli  Malli,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  Kotauli  in  Kumaon 
lies  around  the  Piura  bungalow  on  the  upper  road  from  Naini  Tul 
to  Almora.  The  assessable  area  amounts  to  812  Msw,  of  which  153 
are  culturable  and  659  are  cultivated.  The  Gorkhali  assessmeut 
amounted  to  Rs.  378,  and  that  of  1843  to.  Rs.  520,  the  present 
land-tax  is  Rs.  838,  falling  at  Rs.  1-4-4  per  acre  on  the  assessable 
cultivation.  Tho  population  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered 
1,474  souls,  of  whom  7  68  were  females  :  see  further  the  notice  of  the 
Talli  patti.  The  patwuri  resides  at  Mauna,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Kotauli  Talli,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  Kotauli  iu  Kumaon, 
lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Kosi  in  the  Khairna  valley  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Suwal,  and  is  bounded  on  tho  south  by  Dha- 
niyakot,  Agar  and  Rdmgdr.  The  assessable  area  amounts  to  1,601 
Mat*,  of  which  355  are  culturable  aud  1,246  are  cultivated  (24  irri¬ 
gated).  The  Gorkhdli  assessment  amounted  to  Rs.  863,  increased 
to  Rs.  1,046  in  1843,  and  now  fixed  at  Rs,  1,602,  which  falls  on 
the  total  assessable  area  at  ono  rupee  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation 
at  Rs.  1-4-7  per  acre.  The  population  at  time  of  settlement  num¬ 
bered  3,715  souls  of  whom  1,795  were  females.  The  patwdri  resides 
at  Cliimi,  where  there  is  a  school. 

KQtdwara,  or  Khohdwara  is  a  small,  though  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  mart  in  patti  Ajmer  and  parganah  Ganga  Baiun  of  GarhwM 
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on  a  flat  about  80  feet  above  the  river  KlioR  ou  its  left  bank  where 
it  debouches  from  the  hills.  There  was  also  a  fort  at  the  hill  end 
of  this  flat,  where  it  is  very  narrow,  and  which  was  used  in  former 
days  to  resist  the  attack  of  robbers  from  the  plains.  The  baz&r  is 
increasing  in  importance  partly  owing  to  the  cultivation  which 
has  of  lato  years  been  started ;  but  also  from  increased  means  of 
communication,  as  hillmeu,  instead  of  purchasing  cloth,  ydr,  4c  , 
at  Srinagar,  now  go  direct  to  this  place,  where  they  can  procure 
all  they  want  at  cheaper  rates,  and  also  barter  ghi,  rod  pepper, 
turmeric,  hempen  clothB,  ropes  of  different  fibres,  and  a  few  barks 
and  jungle  products,  for  what  they  require  for  home  consumption. 
There  are  two  fairs  held  during  the  week  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  frequently  thousands  of  persons  collect  to  trade.  When  a  bridge 
can  be  erectod  over  the  Khoh  on  the  road  to  Najibabad,  and  this 
road  be  improved,  the  importance  and  trade  of  this  placo  must 
increase,  for  the  railroad  now  passes  through  the  Bijnor  district 
within  18  miles  of  it.  The  forest  department  also  has  a  large 
amount  of  timber  and  bambu  cutting  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
while  a  large  mill  is  worked  on  the  canal  to  which  grain  from 
Najibabad  and  Nagiua  is  brought  to  be  ground.  All  these  points 
tend  to  increase  its  importance.  It  is  chiefly  peopled  by  petty 
traders  from  the  Bijnor  district  numbering  over  1,000  for  teu  months 
in  the  year,  os  a  large  number  of  traders  from  Najibabad  and  also 
from  the  hills  keep  shops  open  during  this  period,  only  going 
away  for  the  unhealthy  months  of  August  and  September.  It  is 
18  miles  from  Najibabad,  30  from  Bijnor  and  47  from  P&dri. 

Madhmaheswar,  n  temple  in  Putti  Malli  K61iphat  of  parganah 
Nagpur  in  Garhwfil  situate  about  eleven  miles  uorth-cast  of  Ukhi- 
math  in  north  latitude  30°  30'  5"  and  cast  longitude  70°  15'  49." 
The  temple  is  on  tho  Kedarnath  establishment,  and  is  one  of  the 
Punch  Ked&r  supposed  to  bo  visited  by  all  pilgrims  who  perforin 
tho  full  round,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  road  this  duty  is 
often  avoided.  The  temple  is  situate  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
Madhmaheswar  dhdr}  the  peak  above  it  having  an  elevatiou  of 
11,477  feet.  Higher  up  the  glen  near  the  sources  of  tho  rivor  at  a 
place  called  Dhola  are  somo  rocks  and  a  pool  which  arc  also  objects 
of  reverence.  The  priests  of  Madh  retiro  to  Ukhiinath  during  the 
winter. 
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Mfthar,  a  patti  of  pargauah  Shor  ib  Kumaon,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  K  hardy  at ;  on  the  west  by  the  Seti  Pattis  and  Wul- 
diya  Bichhla;  on  the  south  by  Wafdiya  Talla  aud  Saun,  and  on  the 
east  by  Pattis  Kharakdes  and  Nayades.  The  valley  is  drained  by 
the  Chandrabhiga  river,  which  flows  thence  south-east  to  the  Kdli. 
Between  the  fort  and  cantonments  of  Pithoragarh  and  the  Jhulu 
bridge  across  the  Kali  Leading  to  Nepdl  the  principal  villages  are 
Kishni,  Bherkutiya,  and  Ruinda.  The  patwdri  resides  in  Bnjeti. 
Roads  branch  from  Shor  for  Askot  and  Thai  on  the  north  ;  Almora 
on  tho  west,  and  Lohughdt  on  the  south.  The  assessable  area 
comprises  3,036  bisis,  of  which  761  are  culturable  and  2,275  are 
cultivated  (1,035  irrigated).  The  land-tax  yielded  Rs.  1,025  iu 
1815  ;  Rs.  1,486  in  1820;  Rs.  1,853  in  1843  ;  and  now  gives 
Rs.  3,877,  which  falls  on  the  whole  area  subject  to  it  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  1-4-5  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  1-11-3 
per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  3,465  souls,  of 
whom  1,768  were  males. 

Mahryuri  Malli,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  Mahryuri  in  Ku- 
maon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bisaud  and  Dolphat,  on  the  south 
and  east  by  Chaubhainsi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bielihla  Patti  and 
Bisaud.  The  priucipal  villages  are  Bhangadyoli  aud  Narhu.  The 
statistics  of  the  four  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  : — 
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The  iucldcncc  of  the  current  land-tax  on  the  cultivated  acre  it  Re.  0-15-5  in 
Dolphit }  Rs.  1-2-10  in  Haiti  ;  Rs.  1.3-11  in  Bichblf  aud  Bs.  1-6-6  iu  Tali!  Mshry- 
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firl.  In  1UJ,  the  population  numbered  SS6  melee  and  U1  females.  The  pat* 
wirl  reeldee  In  Dhirkbola,  where  there  la  a  school. 

Mahryiri  Bichhli,  a  patti  of  pargaoah  Mabrydri  in  Knmaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kotauli  Malli  and  Uchyur ;  on  the 
west  by  Kotauli  Talli  and  Agar ;  on  the  east  by  Bisaud  and  M&hr- 
yfiri  Malli,  and  on  the  south  by  Chaubhainsi.  This  patti  was 
separated  from  Mahryiiri  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  principal 
villages  are  Guhni  and  Liiisdl.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the 
Malli  Patti.  Mahryiiri  comprised  a  number  of  villages  from  dif- 
ferent  pnttis,  the  revenues  of  which  were  assigned  for  the  expenses 
of  the  powder  manufactory  and  the  oarriage  of  ammunition  in  time 
of  war  by  the  lttjas  of  Alrnora  and  had  no  distinct  boundaries. 
Henoe  the  proverb 

*  Jon  jdri  ber  he  Mahryiiri,' 

*  having  oolleoted  a  lot  of  things  together  you  have  a  Mahryiiri  ;* 
meaning  that  there  is  very  little  result  after  all  your  trouble.  Patti 
Silkdna,  abolished  in  1821,  was  also  devoted  to  the  provision  of 
carriers  of  ammunition  in  time  of  war.  The  p&twiri  resides  in 
Manna. 

BEahrydri  Talli,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  Mahryiiri  in  Ka- 
maon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Agar  and  RAmgar  Malla;  on 
the  west  by  Dhaniyakot;  on  the  south  by  ChhakhAta,  and  on  the 
east  by  Chaubhainsi  and  Chhabis  Dumaula.  The  principal  villages 
are  DArhrai,  Sharna,  and  Asorha,  near  which  paths  connect  Dol 
with  Bhim  Tul.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  Malli  Patti : 
the  patwAri  resides  in  Sunkiya. 

LA&hryuri  Dolphat,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  Mahryiiri  in 
Kumaon,  lies  aronnd  the  d&k  bungalow  on  the  road  from  Alrnora 
to  LohugbAt  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bisand  and  Sdlam ; 
on  the  south  by  Chaubhainsi,  and  on  the  east  by  SAIam  Malla  and 
Talla.  The  principal  villages  are  Syiinani,  where  there  is  a  school  ; 
Dol  (6,022  feet),  where  there  is  a  planter’s  bungalow,  and  Khdkar. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  Malli  patti.  The  patwari  resides 
in  KandAra. 

Maidi  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Eastern  NyAr,  which  drains  tbo 
valley  forming  the  patti  of  Kauriya  Walla  and  tho  north-eastern 
corner  of  Malla  Sila  in  GafhwAl.  It  falls  into  the  Eastern  NyAr 
on  the  left  bauk  near  Ukhlet  in  latitude  29°-55'  and  longitudo 
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78°-46'-30*.  There  are  many  large  villages  along  its  banks 
connected  by  a  good  road  following  the  bed  of  the  river  and  joining 
on  to  the  KotdwAra  and  KkAtali  road. 

Haikhanda,  a  patti  or  aub-division  of  parganah  NAgpnr  in 
GarhwAl,  ia  bounded  on  the  west  by  Tibri ;  on  the  sooth  by  Tihri 
and  B&msu,  and  on  the  east  and  north  by  Malli  KAUphAt.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  tract  lying  to  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  Mand&kini 
river  from  the  Byiingadh  to  Sondwara,  drained  by  the  Byung, 
Gabini,  WalAri,  Pabi  and  Bini  streams.  From  BondwAra  to  the 
Tihri  frontier  the  Sinigadb  forms  the  boundary.  The  population  in 
1841  numbered  826  souls;  and  in  1858,  909  (434  females).  The 
entire  sub-division  is  held  in  saddbart,  and  the  revenue  is  collected 
by  the  patwAri  of  Malli  EAliphAt,  living  in  GuptkAshi. 

Malari,  a  village  in  Patti  Malla  Painkhanda  of  GarbwAl,  is  situate 
in  north  latitude  30°-41'-50>r  and  east  longitude  79°-55'-50* 
on  the  route  from  Joshimath  to  the  Nfii  pass,  thirty  miles  south 
of  ti  e  latter. 

The  site  is  pleasing,  being  in  the  eastern  angle  ol  a  small  triangular  plateau 
about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  of  which  two  sides  are  bounded  by  streams 
and  the  other  by  mountains  covered  to  the  summit  with  a  bed  of  snow,  thin  on 
the  projecting  parts  and  deep  in  the  ravines.  The  village  contains  about  fifty 
houses,  built  of  wood  and  stone  Intermixed  and  cemented  with  mud.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  two  or  three  stories  high  in  which  case  the  lowest  story  is  used  for 
housing  cattle.  Large  stones  are  hung  by  means  of  ropes  from  the  projecting 
beams  of  the  roofs,  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  aw’ay  by  the  violent  storms 
common  here.  A  wooden  verandah  projects  from  the  upper  story,  and  U  orna¬ 
mented  with  carvings  of  flowers  and  of  Ganesa  and  other  Hindu  deities.  The 
inhabitants  are  Bbotiyas  of  the  Marcha  clan,  who  occupy  this  part  of  Garhwal 
only  from  about  the  24th  of  May  to  the  23rd  of  September,  when  they  migrate 
to  less  elevated  places.  Their  principal  means  of  support  is  the  trade  which 
they  drive  between  11  dudes  snd  the  low  country  to  the  south,  conveying  the 
merchandise  on  the  backs  of  goats  and  sheep. 

Batten  found,  in  October,  only  three  thousand  feet  below  the  line  of  per¬ 
petual  snow,  the  harvest  just  cut  at  an  elevation  of  10,260  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  following  account  of  an  attempt  to  scale  Dunagiri  In  1833  by 
Mr.  Graham  and  the  guides  Bosb  and  Kauffman  is  interesting  as  the  only  one 
on  record  :  — 

“  Alter  a  delay  of  two  or  three  months  Mr.  Graham  and  his  men  Btarted 
for  the  second  time  for  the  peak  of  Dunagiri.  The  first  ten  or  eleven  days  were 
taken  up  with  tbc  preliminary  march  uutil  the  foot  of  Diinsgiri  was  reached  at 
a  height  of  18,400  feet.  Here  they  camped  for  the  night.  Our  route  lay  up  the 
west  ridge,  and  tor  some  considerable  distance  wc  got  ulong  very  well.  Then 
wc  were  forced  away  from  the  edge  to  the  Bouiheru  side  of  the  arete,  and  here, 
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we  nlered  greatly  from  the  reverberation  of  the  aun,  which  took  greater  afloat 
from  the  height  we  had  reached.  So  ranch  did  thia  trouble  aa  that  wa  war*  rfl 
nearly  fainting  when  we  reached  the  aummit  of  the  ar4te  (  Kauffmaao,  who  ted 
not  been  quite  himself,  waa  quite  overcome,  and  utterly ‘unable  to  proceed.  We 
did  not  like  to  leave  him,  but  he  begged  ua  not  to  turn  on  bia  account ;  and  M 
we  thought  that  we  must  succeed,  we  made  him  comfortable  and  started  by  our 
two  selvae.  We  were  now  on  the  final  slope  of  the  peak,  and,  though  aot 
abnormal,  it  was  a  very  steep  hit  of  step  cutting.  The  miat  crept  op  ood  snow 
began  to  fail,  and  we  were  thinking  of  turning,  for  we  had  been  two  houra  from 
Kauffmann,  and  it  waa  already  one.  Ruddenly  the  miat  cleared  away,  and  wa 
Instantly  saw  the  great  height  which  we  had  reached.  Actually  below  us  lay  a 
splendid  peak,  to  which  we  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Monal,  MAI  A. 
We  were  quite  >1,700,  and  the  summit,  not  600  feet  above  us,  waa  In  fall  sight. 
We  agjaiu  attacked  vigorously,  Boas  just  making  notches,  and  I  enlarging  thorn 
to  steps.  But  it  was  no  use ;  down  swept  the  clouds  with  a  biting  hail  aod 
wind,  and  wc  had  to  tarn.  It  waa  with  difficulty  that  we  got  down  again  i  the 
darkness  and  sting  of  the  hail  prevented  u*  from  seeing  the  steps  clearly,  and 
I  fully  expected  a  slip.  We  picked  up  Kauffmaun  and  got  down  with  grant 
trouble,  the  last  part  of  the  way  being  in  darkness.  Here  another  trouble 
awaited  u*f  everything  was  soaking  wet — matches,  food,  blaukeu,  aod  oar¬ 
ed  ves — while  the  wind  cut  us  like  a  knife.  Boss  insisted  on  our  keeping  awake, 
and  I  have  uo  doubt  he  waa  right  ;  out  tired  out  as  I  waa,  it  waa  very  unpleasant. 
Nest  day  we  swngged  our  things,  and  got  down  to  our  lower  camp,  to  the  great 
joy  of  our  coolies,  who  had  given  us  up  for  lost.  As  this  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  we  reached  an  uducusI  height,  it  may  net  be  amiss  to  give  our  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  ascent  did  we  foci  any  in¬ 
convenience  in  breathiug  other  than  the  ordinary  panting  inseparable  from  any 
muscular  exertion.  Nausea,  bleeding  at  the  nose, temporary  loss  of  tight  and 
hearing,  were  conspicuous  only  by  their  abseuce,  and  the  only  organ  percep¬ 
tibly  affected  was  the  heart,  whose  bootings  became  very  perceptible,  quite  audi¬ 
ble,  while  the  pace  was  decidedly  increased.'' 

Mali,  a  patti  of  pargnnah  Sira  io  Kumauo,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tallade9  of  parganah  Juhir  ;  on  the  south  by  Athbisi 
Talla  and  Barabisi  ;  on  the  wost  by  Bariun  and  Pangaraon,  and 
on  the  east  by  Patii  Dindihat.  Patti  M&li  lies  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ramganga  river  ;  a  small  portion  is  situato  on  the  right 
bonk  at  the  north-western  corner  cIobo  to  the  K&linig  peak.  The 
assessable  area  comprises  1,779  of  which  947  are  culturable 
and  831  are  cultivated  (434  irrigated).  Tbo  land-tax  yielded 
Rs.  270  in  1815  :  fts.  442  in  1820  :  Rs.  550  in  1843,  and  was 
fixed  at  Rs.  1,588  for  the  term  of  the  present  soltleuiont.  It  now 
falls  on  the  whole  assessable  area  at  Re.  0-14-3  per  acre  and  on 
the  cultivation  at  Rs.  1*14-7  per  acre.  The  population  at  the  time 
of  settlement  numbered  1,750  souls,  of  whom  954  were  males. 
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Some  68  bisis  are  held  revenue-free  for  the  support  of  temple*. 
The  patw&ri  resides  at  Set :  there  is  a  school  at  Atalgaon. 

Halli  Bftll,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dhyini  Bau  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  S6lam  Talla  and  Chilisi  ;  on  the  east 
by  the  latter  patti,  Asi  and  Tall!  Rau  ;  on  the  south  by  the  latter 
patti  and  Cheugadh,  and  on  the  west  by  Ckaugadh,  Bisjyula,  and 
Ghanbhainsi.  The  patwdri  resides  at  Pataliya ;  there  is  a  sohool  at 
Joshyiira.  At  the  reoent  settlement  pattis  Bisjydla  and  Ghhabis 
Dumaula  were  separated  from  this  patti,  and  what  remained  was 
divided  into  two— the  Iflalli  and  Talli  pattis— of  which  the  statistics 
may  be  shown  thus  - 
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Some  SS  bt»i»  ara  held  as  gAntk,  free  of  revenue.  The  Incidence  of  the 
land-tax  In  the  MalU  patti  on  the  assessable  cultivation  la  Ra.  1-5-6  per  acre, 
and  Id  the  Talli  patti  la  Rs.  1*8-4  per  acre.  There  ia  a  good  deal  of  rich  valley 
rand  in  the  Rau  pattis  and  the  upland  villages,  too,  are  large  and  well-cultivated, 
and  the  Kaira,  Bora,  and  Deo  clana  are  particularly  well  off.  Seven  villages 
were  transferred  to  Chaagadh  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  Iron  mines  near 
Manglalekh  In  the  Talli  patti  are  still  worked  and  supply  all  the  metal  required 
lor  agricultural  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  leased  together  with 
those  at  Nai  in  Chanbhatnai  by  the  Aguris  at  Ra.  800  a  year.  The  copper  mines 
at  Dharafcri  and  Kimukhet  in  the  same  patti  are  not  now  worked. 

Malwa,  or  Mtluwa  T&l,  a  lake  in  parganah  Chhakh&ta  of  the 
Kumaon  district,  the  Westmoreland  of  India,  lies  in  north  latitude 
29°  20'  and  east  longitude  79°  41',  distant  nine  mileB  from  Bhira 
Tal  and  twenty- one  miles  from  Naini  Tal  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,200  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Bhfm  Tal  the  road  ascends  the 
ridge  to  the  north  of  the  valley,  and  passing  along  the  crest  for  a 
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few  tniles  makes  a  sadden  and  very  steep  descent  to  the  lake  of 
Malwa.  There  is  capital  fishing  in  the  lake,  and  the  ase  of  the  District 
Engineer’s  bungalow  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  district 
authorities.  The  lake,  6f  a  very  irregular  shape,  is  situate  at  the 
base  of  two  ranges  and  follows  very  much  the  outline  of  the  Hills 
within  whioh  it  lies.  At  the  south  eastern  end,  where  its  outlet 
which  forms  the  source  of  an  affluent  of  the  Gaula  river  lies,  an 
embankment  was  mode  w  ith  a  sluice-gate  by  whioh  the  level  of  the 
lake  was  raised  in  order  to  store  water  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the 
Bb&bar  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  the  embankment  gave  way,  and 
has  not  been  restored.  The  mountains  around  are  lofty  and  spring 
up  directly  from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  At  the  western  end  it 
receives  the  KAlsa-gadb,  which  drains  a  long  and  narrow  valley 
extending  as  far  as  the  G&gar  peak  (7,855  feet)  to  the  east  of  the 
G&gar  pass  above  tho  Rimgar  tea-plantation.  This  river  carries 
with  it  great  quantities  of  stone  and  gravel  into  the  lake,  which, 
added  to  the  landslips  continually  occurring  from  the  hills  on  either 
side,  must  in  time  have  an  appreciable  effeot  on  its  depth  and  area. 
The  lake  is  4,480  feet  long  in  the  centre,  1,883  feet  wide  at  the 
broadest;  and  has  an  area  of  121  76  acres  with  a  maximum  depth 
of  128  feet,  or,  while  the  embankment  existed,  of  158  feet.  There 
is  a  current  observable  throughout  the  lake,  and  directed  towards 
the  outlet.  The  bottom  iB  comparatively  level,  und  is  oomposed 
of  rock,  loose  shale,  fine  sand,  and  quartz  gravel.  The  water  is 
clear  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour  except  in  the  rains,  when  it 
becomes  of  a  dirty  muddy  colour  owing  to  the  immense  quantities 
of  dibria  carried  into  it ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  not  good  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  whether  it  is  the  water  or  climatic  influences 
of  the  highly  enclosed  valley,  Malwa  Tal  has  amongst  Europeans 
and  natives  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The 
story  goes  that  in  former  d.ys  there  was  a  Raikw&l  peasant  named 
Malwa  at  ChyiirigAr,  who  was  a  great  wrestler  and  oppressed  the 
people.  One  day  he  took  a  fancy  to  another  man’s  wife,  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  her,  hid  her  in  a  cave.  The  gods  were  offended  and  sent  a 
mighty  landslip  which  dammed  up  the  Gaula  and  covered  the  cave, 
and  thus  arose  the  Malwa  lake.  High  above  the  outlet  on  the 
north-east  is  an  immense  scar  which  the  people  point  to  as  the 
scene  of  the  landship  and  still  csll  it  Malwa-ka-paira. 
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Mr.  Ball  describes  the  range  to  the  “  north  ns  chiefly  formed  of  white  and 
purple  quartzites  with  which  there  are  come  slate*  and 
oiog7’  shales.  The  dtp  of  these  beds  is  variable,  but  north* 

west  at  a  Tow  angle  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  direction.  Much  of  the  higher 
teee  of  this  rauge  is  steeply  scarped,  but  IsrudsFips  abound,  and  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  concealed  the  character  of  the  lower  portions.  Tht  range  on  the  south 
consists  primarily  of  an  axis  of  greenstone,  which  stretches  continuously  henoo 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhim  Tal.  Associated  with  this  greenstone  are 
quartaiies  and  shales,  the  beds  in  immediate  contact  often  showing  signs  of  much 
alteration  and  induration.  Occasionally  the  effect  of  the  former  has  been  such 
as  to  cause  the  affected  beds  to  assimilate  to  the  characters  of  the  greenstone, 
and  to  be  almost  inseparable  from  it,  by  mere  examination  of  their  outward 
lithological  structure.  What  the  exact  nature  of  the  physical  relations  of  this 
greenstone  may  be,  has  not  yet  beeu  fully  ascertained  ;  but  that  it  doeB  not  exist 
merely  as  a  single  simple  dyke  is  amply  testified  by  the  fact  that  branches  from 
U  cross  the  valley  at  both  ends  of  the  lake,  and  arc  cut  through  by  the 
infalliug  and  outfalling  streams.  At  the  bead  of  the  lake  is  a- boulder  bed 
through  which  the  river  cuts  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  teu  feet.  ThU  deposit  con. 
siats  chiefly  of  subangular  fragments  of  trap  and  quartsite.  At  first  I  w&a 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  effects  of  a  retreating  moraine.  Temporarily  this 
view  was  supported  by  the  discovery  of  boulders  of  granite  and  gneiss— no 
know*  source  for  which  exists  within  the  present  drainage  limits  of  the  K&lsa. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  were  no  BigDa  of 
polishing  on  any  of  the  blocks,  and  that  thoae  which  have  come  furthest  (the 
granite,  Ac.)  are  well  rounded  and  water-worn.  Taking  Into  consideration  the 
professedly  general  character  of  the  only  existing  geological  map,  it  would  be 
clearly  unsafe  to  adopt  the  view  that  no  source  for  these  boulders  exists  within 
the  watershed;  and  this  the  more  especially  as  In  the  adjoining  basin  of  the  Qaula 
on  the  north,  the  occurrence  of  gneiss  and  granite  is  indiested  on  the  map.” 
(Gas.  X,  p.  114.) 

MThe  importance  of  determining  the  source  from  whence  these  boulders 
have  been  derived  is  sufficiently  obvious.  If  they  have  not  come  from  within 
the  limits  of  this  catchment  basin,  then  indeed  it  might  be  necessary  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  an  ice  cap  to  acoonnt  for  their  transport ;  bat  in  the  meantime  it  » 
impossible  to  assert  that  this  accumulation  of  boulders  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge  Is  other  than  a  delta  of  diluvial  origin.  Now  as  to  the  character  of  the 
lake  itself Its  maximum  dimensions  are,  length  4,480  feet,  width  1,833  feet, 
and  depth  It?  feet.  Unfortunately,  aa  was  the  case  with  Bhim  TA1,  no  series  of 
soundings  are  available,  and  the  form  of  the  basin  is,  therefore,  uncertain.  The 
bounding  ranges  and  their  slopes,  however,  indicate  the  y  (river)  rather  than  the 
U  (glacial)  type  of  valley  denudation.  Looking  up  the  lake  towards  the  ooarse 
of  the  stream,  the  view  just  beyond  the  gorge  is  quite  shut  out  by  a  projecting 
spur,  which  a  glacier  ooald  have  scarcely  failed  to  modify  if  not  remove.  At  the 
outfall  no  rocks  are  seen  in  situ.  The  barrier,  now  modified  by  a  sluice,  appears 
to  be  mainly  formed  of  d&rit  thrown  down  by  landslips.  The  first  rook  which 
1  detected  ia  nia  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  the  already  mentioned  greenstone, 
which  will,  I  believe,  prove  to  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the  bottom  of  the  lake.** 
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feet  (18,576  according  to  the  Pandit)  and  lies  in  uorth  latitude  30° 
45'  27*  and  east  longitude  79°  27'  40*.  The  necessity  of  travelling 
for  many  miles  over  the  rast  accumulations  of  loose  rock  and  dibria 
brought  down  by  ancient  glaciers,  or  which  violent  atmospheric 
changes  have  thrown  down  into  the  valley  from  the  mountains  on 
both  sides,  render  the  Mina  pass  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  this 
part  of  the  Himalaya.  In  actual  elevation,  too,  it  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  pass  in  these  districts  which  lead  into  Tibet.  The  road  or 
rather  the  track,  for  there  is  generally  nothing  that  deserves  even 
the  name  of  path,  ascends  constantly  the  main  valley  of  the  S&ras- 
wati1  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  water-parting  ridge  which 
forms  the  boundary  with  Tibet.  The  pass  itself  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  There  is  no  apparent  ridge  to  be  crossed  at  the  head 
of  the  SAraswati,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  ascent  still  lies  through 
a  ravine,  the  inclination  of  which  becc  mes  less  steep  as  we  approach 
the  Hne  of  water-parting.  The  pass  itself  is  a  narrow  valley  filled 
with  the  nevS  of  glaciers,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  mountains 
almost  entirely  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This  valley  is 
apparently  almost  entirely  level  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
the  great  bed  of  snow  which  it  contains  gives  rise  to  two  glaciers 
which  descend  in  opposite  directions,  one  northwards  into  Tibet, 
the  other  southwards  into  the  valley  of  the  SAraswati  of  which  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources.  So  little  is  the  inclination 
of  the  ground  near  the  pass,  or  rather  of  the  great  mass  of  snow 
which  covers  it,  that  we  cross  the  line  of  water-partiDg  without 
observing  that  we  have  done  so.  The  Tibetan  glacier  descends 
hipidly  for  about  two  miles,  or  perhaps  less,  into  a  valley  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  high  mountains  generally  bare  of  snow  in  the 
summer  months  to  Poti,  the  first  encamping-ground  in  Hundes 
situate  about  a  thousand  feet  below  the  pass.  Below  Poti  hardly  a 
vestige  of  snow  is  to  be  seen. 

There  is  no  extensive  view  to  be  seen  from  the  pass  in  any 
direotion.  To  the  north  the  plain  of  Hundes  is  hidden  by  bare 

brown  hills  with  rounded  outlines,  and  on 

Tbft  Milt 

the  three  other  aides  nothing  can  be  seen 
1  The  Bhotiyss  consider  a  stream  which  cornea  from  one  of  the  lateral 
flaelen  to  the  vest,  and  whieh  joins  the  stream  from  the  north  aboet  tan  miles 
below  the  pans  to  be  the  true  Biraswsti,  bat  to  avoid  oonfasio*  we  shall  speak 
of  tka  pass  stream  aa  the  Siraswati. 
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but  the  overhanging  snowy  peaks,  and  precipices  of  the  Indian 
Himalaya.  On  the  southern  side  near  the  pass  there  is  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  snow  than  we  generally  find  so  close  to  the 
Tibetan  frontier,  a  phenomenon  caused  by  the  immense  elevation 
which  the  peaks  close  to  the  line  of  water*  par  ting  here  attain.  We 
commonly  find  all  the  highest  mountains  some  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  south  ;  bat  here  there  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for 
a  duster  of  great  peaks  rise  immediately  above  the  line  of  water- 
parting  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  belt  of  perpetual  snow 
above  the  western  sources  of  the  S&raswati,  the  culminating  point 
of  which,  called  Kiinet,  attains  an  elevation  of  25,373  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  No  other  peak  in  this  tract  attains  an  equal 
height  except  Nanda  Devi.  The  glacier  which  descends  from  the 
pass  on  the  southern  side  terminates  about  a  mile  below  near  the 
pool  called  Deo  Til  at  an  elevation  only  a  few  hundred  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  pass.  This  pool  which  is  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  long,  but  which  is  inserted  on  some  of  the  older  maps,  is  filled 
with  the  drainage  of  the  glacier  just  mentioned  and  is  prevented 
from  running  off,  partly  by  a  contraction  of  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  caused  by  a  great  eruption  of  granite,  and  partly  by  the 
lateral  moraine  of  a  glacier  which  descends  from  the  west  and 
enters  the  main  valley  a  little  lower  down.  From  Deo  Til  to 
Batakun  (=  red  corner)  hardly  a  sign  of  vegetation  exists,  except 
here  and  there  some  tufts  of  grass  aud  a  few  stunted  primulas  and 
saussureas  and  other  plants  found  at  great  elevations.  The  path 
lies  constantly  over  the  moraines  of  glaciers  which  descend  from 
every  lateral  ravine  or  over  the  ancient  accumulations  of  the  great 
glacier  whioh  must  once  have  filled  the  main  valley  itself. 


The  chief  interest  of  the  geology  of  this  tract  consists  in  the 
fact  that  from  a  little  above  Mina  to  the  pass,  the  mountains  are 
apparently  formed  always  of  granite  (gneiss  ?),  a  rock  not  generally 

met  with  in  such  vast  quantity  in  the  higher 
Geology.  parts  of  the  Himilaya.  There  can  be  little 

doubt  that  this  granitic  outburst  is  directly  connected  with  that 
which  we  know  chiefly  constitutes  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  glaciers  of  the  Vishnuganga  and  with  that  which  forms  the 
great  peaks  which  rise  above  the  sources  of  the  Bhigiraihi.  It  is 
not  until  w  e  approach  the  pass  that  we  get  out  of  the  granite  rocks 
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into  clay-slates  and  limestone,  apparently  non-fossiliforoas,  and 
which  constitute,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  basis  of  the  Silurian  and 
more  recent  formations  which  the  Bhotiya  reports  of  organio 
remains  as  well  as  the  analogy  that  we  see  elsewhere  lead  us  to 
believe  exist  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 

Taking  the  route  up  the  Alakpanda  to  Mdna,  the  first  stage  is  usually  from 
Nandpraydg  to  Biri  (9  miles),  and  thence  to  the  Patti- 
BS!my  ganga  (1 1  miles,  3  fur.,  35  poles),  passing  the  Oarur- 

gangs  in  the  eighth  mile  by  a  bridge  after  a  rocky  ascent  and  descent  lor  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Pipalkotl  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Alaknsnda.  Prom 
the  Patilganga  to  Joshimath  (10  miles,  3  fur.,  30  poles)  for  two  miles  the  rood 
is  undulating,  sod  descends  to  the  Guldbkoti  rivulet  where  there  are  some 
Banlyas*  shop* ;  next  comes  Hilang  ( l  mile,  6  fur.),  also  containing  shops.  Thenoe 
to  the  Koragadh  river,  a  descent,  and  to  the  Pain!  rirulet,  an  ascent  and  level 
(2  miles,  4  fur.,  13  poles).  Next  comes  the  Qaunk  rirulet  to  which  the  road  Is 
rocky  and  undulating,  and  thence  an  ascent  to  Joshimath  (4  miles,  l  fur.,  5  poles) 
at  an  elevation  of  6,107  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  In  latitude  30"  33'  24**, 
and  longitude  79°  36'  24''.  There  is  a  bungalow  for  travellers,  a  dispensary, 
ahopa,  and  dhsrms&las  here. 

From  Joshimath  the  next  stage  is  Kharchechura  (7  miles,  4  fur.,  11  polea). 
The  road  descending  crosses  the  VUhuupraydg  bridge  across  the  Dhaull,  and 
thence  to  Tharyasanga  across  the  Vishnuganga  (9  miles,  3  fur.,  7  poles).  It  then 
crosses  the  Ghatmugri  rivulet  to  the  Baigar  rivulet  at  Pandukeswar  (6,300  feet), 
and  then  by  Seshdhdra  to  Kharchechura  (6  miles,  I  fur.,  1 1  poles).  The  villages 
of  Ghdt,  Biunddr,  Kuodi, and  Pathari  are  passed  on  the  road.  The  nest  stage 
is  Mans,  the  last  inhabited  village  in  the  valley,  and  the  Inst  where  there  is  any 
cultivation.  This  is  had  on  a  fairly  level  piece  of  grouud  on  either  side  of  the 
Baraswati  where  kotu  and  phdphar  are  sown  in  May  and  gathered  in  September. 
There  are  no  forests  Dear,  and  all  wood  used  has  to  be  brought  from  the  lower 
villages.  From  Kharchechura  the  road  follows  tha  bank  of  the  river  to  Dydsanga 
where  it  crosses  by  a  bridge  on  to  Gorsil,  where  there  is  another  bridge,  thence 
by  Kalydnkoti  to  the  Ranganga  bridge  and  to  the  Duliyasanga  bridge  (3  miles, 

1  fur.,  36  poles).  Next  comes  the  Rishiganga  bridge  and  the  village  of  Badri, 
ndth  (2  fur.,  24  poles).  The  river  is  again  crossed  before  reaching  Mdna.  The 
elevation  of  the  temple  of  Badrindth  is  10,284  feet,  and  of  Mdna  village  10,610 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  road  then  passes  by  the  Thdns  stone 
bridge  across  the  Saraswati  by  Musapdni  (12,100  feet)  to  Sunsanga,  the  eighth 
crossiog  to  Gastoli  (13,300  feet)  above  the  Nagtnndi  rivnlet,  the  next  stage. 
From  Gastoli  (13,251  feet)  the  track  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  river  by  the 
Baraswati  doable  bridge  and  Cbdmlrdo  and  Danir&o  (14,900  feet)  to  Hdtakun 
(16,100  feet).  Hence  one  march  oarries  one  across  the  pasB  or  kdnta  to  Potf, 
passing  by  the  Tdra  bridge  (16,687  feet),  Bakaa  Til,  Deo  Tdl,  Jagrai  (17,200 
feet),  and  the  crest  of  the  paaa  (18,676  feet),  From  Musapdni  onwards  the 
signs  of  glacial  action  are  everywhere  apparedt.  Here  a  considerable  stream 
called  the  Arhua  joins  the  Saraswati  from  the  east.  The  glacier  from  which 
it  springs  has  now  rcoeded  so  far  us  to  be  almost  Invisible  from  the  track. 
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From  the  northern  aide  of  the  valley  of  the  Arhus  cornea  a  huge  moraine  right 
aorou  into  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  Siraswati.  It  appear*  to  have  been 
brought  down  by  the  glacier  of  the  Arhua  when  the  main  valley  alto  waa  filled 
with  lee  and  after  the  junction  of  the  two  glaoiere  to  have  been  carried  oa  aa 
a  median  moraine  on  the  great  ice-stream  of  the  Siraswati  Although  from 
Ritekun  southward*  the  valley  become*  let*  devoid  of  vegetation  aa  the  eleva¬ 
tion  decreases,  yet  the  whole  tract  aa  far  as  Mias  i*  sterile  and  dreary  in  the 
extreme  and  the  want  of  paeture  for  their  sheep  and  cattle  and  of  firewood  for 
themselves  on  the  journey  to  and  from  Huudea  is  not  the  least  of  the  dificultle* 
with  which  the  Mircha  traders  hars  to  contend.  From  a  little  above  Ritakiia 
there  was  formerly  a  track  to  Nfiang  across  the  high  ridge  separating  the  Sires 
watl  from  the  Minagadh,  but  this  la  now  no  longer  used.  From  Mina  village 
to  the  pass  there  are  only  encamping-g rounds,  and  all  supplies  must  bt  carried 
with  the  party. 


Fandit'a  travels. 


Mins  was  the  pasa  chosen  by  one  of  Captain  Montgomery’s  pandits  in  his 
expedition  into  Tibet  in  1»67.  On  the  S6th  July 
he  left  Bodrinath,  J8th,  passed  Mina  (10,610  feet), 
Kemet  on  the  right,  passed  by  Tira  Bumdo  (16,(587),  and  the  Chlrbitlya-la 
or  Ddngoi-la  pass  (18,676),  and  readied  the  Lumarli  camp  on  the  10th 
(I fi.3 17),  thence  by  Churkong,  the  customa  station  to  Totling,  whence  roads 
blanch  off  to  Chuprang  and  Gartoh  ( liec,  O.  I.  H.  D.  LXXIV.,  34).  At 
Totling  (August  Cth)  there  Is  a  monastery  about  a  mile  in  circumference  which 
ig  used  as  a  resting-place  by  travellers.  On  the  9th  the  watcr-partlDg  between 
the  Indus  and  Satlaj  waa  crossed  by  the  Bogola  pass  (I9,i#e  feet),  and  in  two 
days  Gugti  close  to  Gartoh  was  reached.  Thence  crossing  the  mountains  to 
the  east  by  the  Gugti-la  pass  (19,490),  on  the  14th  entered  on  the  Chojothol 
plain  with  salt  brackish  lakes  at  intervals.  Theoce  crossing  the  PabaJa  ( 1 7,660) 
came  to  the  Glacharaf  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  (16,739).  Then  crossing 
the  Chomonrtig-la  pass,  Thok  Jalang,  one  of  the  principal  gold  minea  waa 
reached.  Returned  to  Glacharaf,  then  down  the  Indus  to  the  junction  of  the 
Indus  and  Gartoh  rivers  near  the  Lujan  Chamik  spring :  and  up  to  Oartoh- 
gansa  (winter  quarters)  oa  the  Gartoh  river.  Two  marches  on  is  Gartoh  yiraa 
(summer  quarters),  the  trading  depdt. 


The  following  notes  of  the  marches  in  Tibet  were  furnished  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  trader  who  hud  often  made  the  journey.  First 
r.beten  sute  march  Delu  j  second  Sibuk  ;  third  Cbiprio  i  fourth 

Chaprang  From  Poti  to  Delu  (or  Delu  Dinu),  the  path  goes  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Poti  river  to  Dela  so-called  from  a  formidable  goblin  of  that  name, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  hia  reside noe  here.  To  Sibuk  ia  a  short  march  for 
goats.  First  ascend  from  Dela  across  the  ridge  that  shots  in  the  Poti  valley, 
then  descend  a  little  to  a  pasture-ground  called  Lumarti,  which  Is  about  half 
way  to  Sibuk.  From  Lomarti  the  track  proceeds  for  a  mile  along  a  plain, 
and  then  descends  to  a  ravine  which  has  its  commencement  close  by.  When 
near  Sibuk  leave  tho  ravine  and  turn  to  the  right  to  Sibnk  which  ia  in  the 
plain  on  the  right  baak  of  the  revise.  The  ravine  joins  the  Sinkers  gir,  an 
affluent  of  the  Satlaj  on  whose  bank  is  Foting,  one  of  the  villages  met  on  the 
Miiang  route.  From  Sibak  to  Chiprio  the  ground  is  uneven,  bat  there  are  no 
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considerable  assents  or  descents,  and  no  ravines  are  crosaeJ.  There  is  no  water 
nor  la  there  any  at  Chiprdo,  so  that  it  bos  to  be  taken  from  Sibuk.  From 
Chiprio  to  Chaprang  or  Ts&parang  is  also  an  ordinary  march  for  goats,  and  the 
track  proceeds  by  a  deep  and  broad  waterless  ravine  which  joins  the  Satlaj  half 
a  mile  below  Chaprang.  From  Chipr&o  proceed  about  two  miles  (one  hot)  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  rarine,  and  then  descend  and  proceed  along  its  bed  for  1| 
hot.  Then  leave  it  and  ascend  the  right  bank  to  a  paitarc-grouod  known  as 
Hmthangka,  and  hence  onwarda  for  about  a  hot  along  the  bank  of  the  ravine  to 
where  the  track  turns  to  Chaprang,  distant  one  hot.  From  Chaprang  to  Toling 
Is  one  march,  and  the  track  crosses  the  plain  to  a  raviue  close  by,  which  is 
crossed,  and  again  a  plain  is  met  for  half  a  hot  with  onltivation,  the  path  lying 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Satlaj.  The  Anchila  stream  is  next  crossed,  nnd 
about  one  hot  farther  lower  Msttlys  on  the  bank  of  the  Satlij  1}  hot  below 
Toling.  Close  above  Mattiya  a  great  ravine  runs  into  the  Satlaj,  very  deep 
bat  dry,  and  which  Is  crossed  by  a  bridge  called  K&ng-jing  leading  to  upper 
Mattiya,  which  Is  one  hot  across  a  plain  to  Toling.  A  return  road  leads  by 
B&rkya  (one  march)  to  Chiprao  (one  march).  From  Chipr&o  to  Mnngnang  ia 
one  anarch. 

Mfcna  is  the  only  purely  Bhotiya  village  in  the  valley.  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  ftlirchos,  a  name  alto  given  to  the  Bhotiyas  of  the  Niti  valley.  The 
Hunlyaa  call  them  Dungni-Rongpas  from  *  Pong,’  the  name  for  Mana  and  ‘  Rong  ’ 
the  tract  near  India.  The  people  of  the  other  villages  are  not  Bhotiyas,  and  do 
not  differ  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  psrganahs  to  the  south.  Their  intercourse 
with  the  Marchaa,  however,  rather  cause  them  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the 
Khaslyas.  These  villages  are  Bahmani  close  to  Radrinath,  Kiroh,  Pdndukes- 
war,  Bhyhndar,  and  Patfiri.  Pdndukeswar  and  Bahmani  belong  chiefly  to  one 
set  of  people,  the  Inhabitants  living  at  the  latter  village  during  the  hot  season 
and  reluming  In  the  winter  to  Fdndukeswar  with  the  Mdrchas  and  the  Badri* 
ndth  establishment.  Their  caste  is  called  Duriyul,  but  they  are  included  under 
the  generic  term  Khasiya.  Pdndukeswar  is  the  chief  of  all  these  villages, 
and  it  derives  some  importance  from  being  the  winter  residence  of  part  of  the 
oflice-benrera  of  Badrindth,  and  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  valuables  of  the 
temple  from  October  until  June. 

At  the  time  of  Raper's  visit  in  1809,  the  village  of  Mana  possessed 
from  ISO  to  900  houses  with  a  population  of  1,400,  but  in  1899  a  great  num¬ 
ber  were  destroyed  by  an  avalanche  In  1872  the  population  was  668. 
The  houses  are  of  etone  two  stories  high,  and  covered  with  deal  planks  : 
the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  type,  middle-sized,  stout,  well  made, 
with  olive  complexions,  enlivened  by  ruddiness  on  the  cheeks.  The  dress  of 
the  men  consists  of  trousers,  and  over  them  a  loose  frock,  girt  round 
the  waist  with  a  cord,  and  on  the  head  e  cap  all  of  wool.  The  women,  instead 
of  trowsers,  wear  a  loose  under  garment,  the  upper  differing  nothing  from 
that  of  the  men,  except  in  the  finer  texture  aDd  gayer  colours.  Tbeir  head¬ 
dress  is  of  cloth,  wrapped  round  in  the  form  of  a  turban ;  their  necks,  ears, 
and  noses,  as  well  as  Those  of  tbeir  offspring,  are  coVercd  with  a  profusion  of 
beads,  rings,  and  other  trinketa  in  gold  and  silver.  The  Bhotiyas  are  not  now 
near  so  well  off  os  they  were  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  borax  trade,  and 
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the  increase  of  drunkenness)  amongst  themselves,  and  there  arc  now  few 
wealthy  men  amongst  them.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  one  of  them  lent  the  B4ja 
of  Garbwtl  two  lakhs  of  rupees  to  assist  in  repelling  the  GorkbilU ;  now 
there  are  very  few  worth  twenty  thousand  rupees. 


The  followiog  table  shows  the  exports  and  imports  for  five 
years  by  the  Qarhwil  passes  (in  rupees) : — 
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The  imports  by  both  passes  in  1881-82  comprised  3,948  matmde 
borax  worth  Rs.  23,688  :  15,716  mannds  of  salt  worth  Rs.  62,864, 
and  1,234  mannds  of  wool  worth  Rs.  26,430.  In  the  followiog 
year  the  figures  were-borax  2,413  mannds  valued  at  Rs.  19,304  ; 
salt  15,252  mannds  valued  at  Rs.  61,008  ;  and  wool  1,001  mannds 
valued  at  Rs.  19,747.  The  exports  in  1881-82  included  cotton- 
goods  worth  Rs.  4,744  ;  14,983  muunds  of  grain  valued  at 
Rs  40,961  ;  ghi  worth  Rs.  1,174  ;  sugar  valued  at  Rs.  1,197 ;  and 
tobacco  worth  Rs.  1,210.  In  1882-83  the  figures  were — cotton- 
goods  Rs.  3,640  ;  grain  Rs.  88,147  (18,282  mannds)  ;  sugar 
Rs.  3,180  ;  ghi  Rs.  5,734  ;  aud  tobacco  Rs.  919.  Tbe  Mina  people 
trade  with  Totiing  and  the  NRiwils  for  wool  and  blankets  with 
Diba,  and  for  borax  and  salt  at  Bhibcbilnm  like  tbs  Julians. 

Manaaarow&r,  or  Cho  (Ts’po)  Mopan  or  Mapbam,  a  lake  in  the 
Kangri  sub-division  of  tbe  Turing  district  of  Niri-Khorsum  in 
Htindes  or  Tibet  is  situate  in  north  latitude  30°  43'  aud  east  longi¬ 
tude  81°  30',  at  an  elevation  of  15,300  feet  above  the  lovel  of  the 
sea.  It  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  Hindus,  and  was  visited1  iu 
1846  by  Captain  H.  Strachey  from  whose  jonrnal  tbe  following 
account  is  taken  :  — 

The  rout*  followed  through  l'ilhongarh,  Cha&dlna,  Byiai  vid  Ltpu-ko- 
Dlidra  aud  B&kaa  Til  haa  been  described  under  those  heads.  From  the  Mirth- 

l  H.  Strnehey,  J.  A.  6.,  Don.  XVIt  (I),  U7  ;  tfio  journoy  to  the  Ltfu-k^Dhura  Pm  1i 
given  under  BjAnt,  then  see  B&km »  Til  and  Pt uting. 
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e  water  n  point  of  Hakaa  Til  after  passing  the  south  aud  cast  face  of  Kailas 
(see  Kailat),  the  track  led  over  the  Lachu  and  Barka  streams  which  were  crossed 
by  fords.  Then  more  southerly  over  sandy  ground,  but  remarkably  level  with 
a  straight  dyke-like  ndgo  some  one  hundred  fret  high,  close  on  the  left  aud 
Hikes  Til  visible  on  the  right,  about  a  mile  from  the  path,  olreliog  off  to  ahead- 
land,  the  north  end  of  the  projecting  rooky  bank  which  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  eastern  shore.  The  rl<1ge  of  high  ground  here  begins  to  break  into  irregular 
hillocks,  a  mile  further  on  a  large  stream  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  rannlqg  rapidly  from  east  to  west  by  a  well-defined  channel,  la  crossed  : 
this  is  the  outlet  of  Manasarowar  which  emerges  from  the  northern  part  of  Us 
western  margin  and  falla  after  a  coarse  of,  perhaps,  four  miles  into  Bakes  Tol, 
at  the  bight  formed  by  the  projecting  headland  above-mentioned.  Five  or  b(x 
miles  on,  the  middle  of  the  western  shore  is  reached.  The  Hdniya  or  Tibetan 
name  of  tho  lake  is  Ch«  M4p4n.  It  la  thus  described  by  Captain  H.  Strachey : — 

“  In  general  characteristics  this  lake  is  very  like  Lagan,  but  so  muoh  more 
compact  in  form  that  the  poaition  in  the  middle  of  the  western  shore  commands 
a  complete  view  of  the  entire  lake,  excepting  only  the  extreme  western  edge  of 
the  water  which  is  concealed  by  the  declivity  of  the  high  beak  on  which  we  were 
etationed.  The  figure  of  M4p4n  Is,  as  stated  by  Moorcroft,  hn  oblong,  with  the 
corners  ao  much  rounded  off  a3  to  approach  an  oval,  the  longer  diameter  lying  seat 
and  west.  Moorcroft’s  estimate  of  its  size  is  IS  miles  In  length  (E.  and  W.),  by 
eleven  in  width  (N.  and  8.),  though  it  appeared  to  me  somewhat  larger  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  some  45  miles  at  the  water’s  edge,  divided  by  tne  eye  Into  four 
quarters,  esoh  of  them  seem  n  moderate  day’s  journey  of  eleven  to  twelve  miles, 
xvhioh  agree  with  tho  accounts  of  pilgrims  who  make  the  pariirama  (or  circum- 
ambulation)  usually  in  five  or  six  days  according  to  their  stay  at  the  several 
gumbos  (or  monasteries)  and  other  circumstanoes.  Mapan  is  hounded  thus: 
westward  by  the  hilly  ground  that  separates  it  from  LAgan,  of  no  great  height 
(averaging  290  feet  perhaps),  but  rather  steep  towards  the  l»ke,  and  apparently 
having  little  level  shore  on  the  margin  excepting  at  small  bays  here  and  there. 
The  northern  hank  begins  in  n  ridge  of  high  ground  rising  precipitously  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  extending  along  four  or  five  milea  of  the  west  end,  the 
“  face  of  the  rock,”  noticed  by  Moorcroft  in  his  walk  round  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  lake  11  in  mauy  places  near  300  feet  perpendicular.”  Thence 
caatward,  the  shore  is  a  plain  three  or  four  miles  wide,  sloping  down  from  the 
base  of  the  GdDgri  mountains,  which  rise  behind  in  a  continuous  wall.  This 
gtouud  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  plain  on  the  northern  shore  of  La¬ 
gan  under  Kailas,  passing  without  interruption,  or  with  a  slight  rise  perhaps 
behind  the  ridge  of  hills  above-mentioned.  Moorcroft  estimates  the  valley  of, 
G4ngrl  to  be  twelve  miles  broad  and  twenty-four  long:  that  length  may  be  right, 
but  the  breadth  is  not  clear;  if  the  twelve  miles  be  intended  to  include  the 
whole  basin  of  the  two  lakes  it  is  considerably  under  the  mark  ;  snd  the  mere 
plain  between  the  Gangri  mountains  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  lakee  cannot 
average  anything  like  that  width. 

Moorcroft  was  then  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Barka,  and  he  possibly 
estimated  the  breadth  of  the  plain  from  its  appearance  at  that  point,  where  it  is 
certainly  very  much  widened  by  the  southing  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Rakas  T4J. 
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At  tho  north-easi  oomer  of  Blip! a  the  level  ground  U  widened  by  the  nanditg 
ot  the  lake  ; It  looke  greener  then  the  rat  ee  though  irrigated  by  streams  of 
water,  aud  la  aaid  to  be  pastor  age  occupied  by  Dong,  fco.  This  waa  noticed  by 
Moororoft  aa  ‘  a  plaio  at  the  foot  of  elevated  land  ....  to  the  north-eaat.* 
On  the  eaat  aide  of  the  lake  riae  hilla  and  moantaina  sloping  down  to  the  water’s 
bdge  with  more  or  leas  margin  of  level  ground  at  the  bottom.  The  northern 
half  of  this  range  is  mere  hill  of  no  great  height^  connected  at  the  north  end 
with  the  base  of  the  Gdngri  moantaina,  and  on  the  eonth  joining  a  das  ter  of 
mountains  that  occupy  the  southern  half  of  the  lake’s  eastern  shore  :  the  latter 
seemed  as  lofty  aa  the  lower  parts  of  the  Gdngri  range. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  lake  in  its  eastern  half  rises  sloping  ground,  then 
hills  and  behind  all  the  Indian  anowy  mountains,  a  blank  dismal  chaos,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  rather  broad  than  lofty,  the  farther  end  receding  southward  and  the 
nearer  advancing  towards  the  lake,  till  it  terminates  in  Momonangli.  This 
great  mountain  occupies  all  the  western  hslf  of  the  lake’s  south  bsok.j  its  upper 
and  greater  part  a  vast  towering  mass  of  pare  snow,  the  base  in  earthy  wmmumI^ 
almost  bsre  of  verdure,  eloping  right  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  Isthmus 
of  low  hilly  ground  that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  joini  the  foot 
of  Moruqnangli.  The  view  of  lldnasarowar  confirms  all  aocounts  of  native 
informants,  which  all  agree  in  stating  that  the  lake  has  no  other  affluents  than 
a  few  unimportant  streams  rising  close  by  in  the  sarronnding  moan  tains,  and 
but  one  affluent,  that  communicating  with  Rakes  Til.  The  two  lakes  are  placed 
together  in  a  basin,  girt  about  by  tn  enciemtt  of  hill  and  mountain  from  which 
the  only  exit  appears  to  be  at  the  north-western  extremity  opening  into  the 
gicn  of  the  Lajandak  stream.  The  outlet  of  Mipdfi  leaves  the  lake  from  the 
northern  quarter  of  its  west  side. 

The  permanent  affluents  of  Mipftn  are  three  or  four:  (1)  a  stream  rising 
in  two  branches  from  the  Qingri  moantaina  and  falling  into  the  lake  at  the 
eastern  quarter  of  its  north  side;  (2)  also  from  the  Giogri  range  a  few  miles 
farther  east,  entering  the  lake  at  the  northeast  corner,  at  the  very  same  point 
is  the  month  of  the  third  stream,  whloh  risen  in  Hortot  behind  the  mountain  at 
the  esst  end  of  the  lake,  and  flows  ronnd  its  northern  base.  The  presence  of  these 
three  streams  aoconots  for  the  greater  verdnte  in  the  ground  above  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  lake.  S&tfltng  is  the  name  of  the  paatnre-ground  on  the  bank 
of  the  seoond  river,  through  which  the  Lhasa  road  passes,  end  thence  along  the 
fwuth  bank  of  the  third.  The  fourth  affluent  Is  doabtfol :  n  stream  possibly 
comes  from  the  Nepil-IIlmilaya  into  the  south-east  corner  of  the  lake.  In  the 
summer  season  there  are  many  temporary  streams  from  rain  and  melt<  d  enow, 
and  it  wee  probably  one  of  these  Moor  croft  saw  and  called  the  1  Krishna  riv«r,* 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake. 

There  are  eight  Gomba  on  the  banks  of  Mipao,  vie. 

1.  Tokar  (Thai),  about  tho  middle  of  the  south  side ;  this  is  sometimes 
called  a  village,  but  it  1*  a  mere  monnstcry  somewhat  larger  than  the  others. 

1.  Qusur  (Goinl),  at  the  middle  of  the  westtrn  side. 

5.  Ju,  at  the  northern  quarter  of  the  west  side  and  the  north  bank  of 
the  outlet. 
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4.  Jakysb  (Jankbeb),  at  the  western  quarter  of  the  north  tide  where  the 
high  book  terminates;  this  probably  is  the  "  house  inhabited  by  Gelumi” 
(Oelongs),  4  with  terraces  of  stone  with  the  usual  inscriptions ; '  oear  this 
lloororoft  encamped  in  ISIS. 

9.  Langbuna,  i.  «.  (elephant's  trank),  in  the  middle  bf  the  north  side. 

6.  Bundi,  at  the  north-east  corner,  between  the  first  and  second  affluents, 

7.  Barluug,  in  the  middle  of  the  east  end  ;  and 

8.  Nunukhar  (Piukpo),  at  the  south-east  oorner  of  the  lake. 

The  water  of  Iddpan  is  quite  clear  and  sweet,  and  in  mass  of  the  same  fine 
blue  colour  as  Lagan.  In  picturesque  beauty  the  eastern  lake  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  other,  its  uniform  outline  being  comparatively  dull  and  monotonous,  the 
surrounding  hills  blank  and  dreary,  and  the  gigantic  grandeur  of  Gurla  less 
pleasing,  perhaps,  than  the  majestic  beauty  of  Kailas.  The  depth  of  these  lakes 
is  possibly  sn  average  of  100  feet  or  so,  und  doable  that  in  the  deepest  plsoca. 

Thermometer  in  shade  at  8  pm.,  October  3rd,  46°  ;  water  boiled  at  186° » 
elevation  of  the  lake  15,880  feet,  or  500  feet  higher  than  that  recorded  by  Mont¬ 
gomery's  Pandit  in  1887.  There  are  no  boats  on  the  lake,  and  the  only  one 
probably  ever  launched  on  its  waters  was  au  India-rubber  one,  conveyed  there 
by  an  English  traveller  in  1855,  for  permitting  which,  It  is  said,  the  Zangpan 
of  Daba  was  decapitated  by  the  Lhssan  Governor.  In  an  old  Chinese  map, 
U&nssarowar  is  represented  as  a  four-headed  gargoyle  pouring  out  streams  of 
water  from  the  month  of  each  animal— a  lion,  elephant,  cow,  and  horse.  Some 
account  of  theae  and  their  local  names  has  already  been  given,1  os  representing 
the  Indus,  Satis  j,  $arnali,  and  Brahinapntra.  The  common  legend  concerning 
them  is,  that  the  Indus  is  called  the  ‘  Lion -river  '  from  the  bravery  of  the 
people  through  whose  country  it  flows ;  the  Sutlaj  is  called  the  '  bull  (not 
'  elephant  ’)  river  ’  from  the  violence  of  its  stream  ;  the  Karnuli  is  the  ‘  peacock 
river  ’  from  the  beauty  of  the  women  who  live  along  its  banks,  and  the  Brah¬ 
maputra  is  called  the 4  horse  river '  from  the  excellence  of  the  horses  in  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.1 

M&ndakini,  a  river  of  Malli  K&liphdt  and  parganah  Nagpur  in 
Garhwiil,  rises  near  the  Tihri  boundary  at  the  south-eastern  baso 
of  the  Ked&rndth  peak,  in  north  latitude  30°-47'  and  east  longitude 
79°-8'.  It  holds  a  course  generally  southwards,  and  in  latitude 
30°-38'  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Siui  river  near  Sondwara, 
and  in  latitude  30°-33',  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kdli  river  below 
Ivdliraath,  and  a  little  lower  down,  on  the  same  bank,  the  Madh- 
mabeswar  or  Bira  river  near  Nald.  Still  further  south  the  Agas- 
kamni,  Kyunggur  and  Sangar  join  the  Mandikini  on  the  left  bankr 
and  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Pabi,  Gabini,  Byuu,  Baun,  Darina 
and  Lastar  torrents  :  continuing  to  flow  iu  a  southerly  direction 
it  falls  into  the  Alaknanda  on  the  right  bank  at  Kndrprayag 

Ga/..  XI  892  (Note).*  J.  A.  B.  Ben.  XIII.  179 ;  Kec.  G.  I„  Home 
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In  north  latitude  30 °-17'-10/ir  and  east  longitude  79°-l'-32,r  after  a 
oourse  of  about  45  miles.  The  water-parting  ridge  to  the  west  of 
the  Mand4kini  forms  the  boundary  with  Tihri  as  far  ds  Agastmuni, 
thence  to  Rudrpaydg,  the  Mand&kini  itself,  and  further  south 
the  Alaknanda.  The  forests  along  its  banks  have  afforded  large 
numbers  of  sleepers  to  the  East  Indian  Railway. 

a  river  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  ranges 
lying  in  the  eastern  parts  of  PattiB  Badalpur  Talla  and  Paindn  of 
parganah  Talla  Saldn  of  British  Garhwdl,  has  three  main  sources. 
The  most  westerly  rising  near  Maraura  in  Talla  Badalpur  takes  a 
south-south-easterly  direction  though  Painun  and  passing  the  villages 
of  Jamri  and  Dobriya  joins  the  main  stream  near  Jharat.  The 
main  branch  rises  close  by  in  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Dhdrgaon 
range.  The  third  branch  drains  the  eastern  half  of  Patti  Painuu 
and  flowing  nearly  due  south  by  Badahiyagaon  and  Kotri  joins 
the  main  stream  at  Raunderi.  The  united  stream  flows  nearly 
due  east  through  Pattis  Painun,  Bungi  and  Bijlot  with  a  course 
of  about  twenty  miles  until  it  joins  the  R&mganga  on  the  western 
hank  at  the  head  of  the  Patli  Dun  above  Sarapdhtili  in  latitude 
29°-34'-40'  and  longitude  79°-8'-25'r.  The  Paori  and  Dharon 
road  passes  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Raunderi  feeder,  and  another 
road  runs  up  the  left  bank  of  the  MandAl  to  its  source  in  the 
Dbdrgaon  range,  and  there  crosses  the  watershed  into  the  Haldgadi 
valley.  In  the  dry  season  the  ManH41  is  a  petty  stream  with  a 
breadth  of  about  24  feet,  but  its  bed  is  50  or  60  feet  broad,  showing 
that  it  becomes  a  river  in  the  rains.  For  the  last  ten  miles  of  its 
course  it  has  a  very  slight  falL  Its  water  is  largely  used  for 
irrigation,  there  being  many  flue  flats  along  its  banks  which  are 
highly  cultivated.  The  hills  on  each  side  are  covered  with  virgin 
sdl  forests  which  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  reserves  of  the 
Forest  Department. 

Manyarsydn,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahsyun  in  Garhwdl,  lies 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  that  parganah  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nayar.  It  is  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  the  Thanul  and  Kuu 
streams  and  possesses  very  varied  soil  and  climate.  The  soil  is,  as 
a  rule,  good  but  stony  ;  there  is  no  forest,  but  a  good  deal  of  scrub 
jungle.  The  people  wear  cotton  clothes  and  their  market  is  Kot- 
dw4ra.  The  roads  from  there  to  Srinagar  pass  through  this  patti 
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borides  several  cross-paths.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Many&r 
caste  who  colonised  the  patti.  The  patwdri  usually  resides  at  D4ngi 
within  the  patti.  The  land-revenue  assessed  in  1864  amounted  to 
Bs.  2,329,  including  saddbart ,  and  Bs.  67  for  gdnth  and  resumed 
revenue-free  lands,  on  a  population  of  3,3 i!'  souls. 

Mapa,  or  M6p&n,  a  small  Bhotiya  village  in  Patti  Mall&  JuhAr 
of  parganah  Juh&r  in  Kumaon,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gori 
river  on  the  route  to  the  Unta-Dhtira  pass  into  Hundes  by  Milam 
in  latitude  30°-22x-50*  and  longitude  80o-12'-20*,  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  10,880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  distant  five 
miles  from  Milam,  14  miles  from  Bo-udiy&r,  four  miles  from  Mar- 
toli,  and  116  miles  from  Almora.  The  Gori  flows  below  at  a  depth 
of  250  feet.  The  country  around  is  above  the  limit  of  forest  vege¬ 
tation  producing  only  a  few  creeping  junipers,  barberry  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  and  other  similar  alpine  shrubs.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Gori  river  lies  the  route  from  Milam  by  Burphu  to  Ralam 
and  Munsy&ri.  Mapa  has  an  area  of  about  32  acres  of  arable  land 
and  a  population  of  about  one  hundred.  The  rocks  are  clay 
slate  and  greywacke  with  a  good  many  masses  and  fragments  of 
quarts. 

Martoli,  a  considerable  village  in  Patti  Malla  Juh&r  of  parga¬ 
nah  Juhar  in  Kumaon,  lies  in  latitude  SO^l'-lS77  and  longitude 
80°-13,-40r,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gori  river,  at  an  elevation  of 
11,070  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  passed  by  the  route 
through  Milam  to  the  Unta-Dhnra  pass,  from  which  it  is  distant 
18  miles  south  :  9  miles  from  Milam,  10  miles  from  Bo-udiyar, 
and  112  miles  from  Almora.  The  houses  are  constructed  very  low 
and  in  hollows  and  ravines,  with  a  view  to  protection  against 
avalanches  and  the  furionS  gales  which  continually  blow  from  the 
south.  With  a  similar  object, the  roofs  have  a  low  pitch  and  are  firmly 
overlaid  with  a  coat  of  compact  clay.  The  Bhotiyas  are  obliged  to 
abandon  their  homes  here  in  the  early  part  of  October  for  the 
milder  climate  of  Tall&des.  The  route  from  Milam  to  Martoli  is 
somewhat  difficult.  Close  to  the  village,  on  the  north,  the  Lw41- 
gadh  comes  down  from  considerable  glaciers  on  the  western  slopes 
of  a  range  having  peaks  over  20,000  feet  high. 

Mali,  a  travellers’  rest-house  and  village  in  Patti  Talla  Giw&r 
and  parganah  Pfcli  of  Kumaon,  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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R&mganga  river  in  latitude  29°-4'-30'r  and  longitude  79°-14'-42*, 
distant  IS  miles  1  furlong  SS  poles  from  Agsspur  on  the  lower 
road  to  P&ori :  16j  miles  from  Dw&rahit,  81  miles  from  Degh&t, 
9  milee  from  Gan&i,  and  11  miles  from  Bikiya-ke-saiu.  From 
Agaapur  to  Mdsi  the  road  desoends  by  Basai  to  Dhir  and  thenoe 
to  the  Banau  river,  8  miles  5  furlongs  18  poles.  From  hence  the 
road  passes  Naugaon  and  asoenda  to  Chaukotiyadh&r,  3  miles 
({•furlongs  7  poles;  to  Kulohhipa  level  and  Kulchhipadh&r,  an 
ascent  wbenoe  a  descent  leads  to  a  bridge  across  the  R&mganga,  a 
little  below  the  travellers*  bungalow,  5  miles  and  8  poles  from 
Chaukotiyadh&r. 

Maundarsydn,  a  patti  of  pargana  Cbaundkot  of  British  Garh- 
w&l,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  western  Nyar  river,  which 
separates  it  from  pargana  B&rahsy&n  ;  on  the  sooth  by  the  eastern 
Ny6r,  which  separates  it  frOm  pargana  Talla  Sal&u,  and  on  the 
north  and  east  by  pattis  of  Cbaundkot.  The  P4ori  and  Kotdw&ra 
road  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ny&r  to  the  south  of  the  patti. 
A  cross-path  from  Ukhlet  near  the  oonfluence  of  the  two  Ny&rs 
runs  northwards  along  the  ridge  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  patti,  and  another  along  the  left  bank  of  the  western  Ny&r  form¬ 
ing  its  western  boundary.  In  1864  twelve  villages  were  received 
from  Patti  Badalpur.  The  patw&ri  resides  at  B&chheli  in  the 
patti,  the  revenue  of  which  in  1864,  including  saddbart ,  amounted 
to  Rs.  2,400  plus  22  for  revenue-free  and  resumed  gdnth  lands. 
The  population  in  the  same  year  numbered  4,463  souls. 

Mawalsydn,  a  patti  of  parganah  Cbaundkot  of  British  Garhwal, 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  parganah  B&rahsyuu  ;  on  the  south  by 
Ringw&rsyun  ;  on  the  east  by  Kimgadig&r,  and  on  the  north  by 
Rh&tsyun  and  Gburdursyun.  The  patti  is  drained  by  a  small  tri¬ 
butary  of  the  Ny&r  which  also  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The 
name  Maw&l  is  that  of  a  caste  that  colonised  the  patti.  The  pat¬ 
w&ri  of  Ringw&rsyuo,  residing  in  Gajera,  has  also  charge  of  Maw&l- 
sytiu  and  Jaintolsyun,  with  an  aggregate  land-revenue  of  Rs.  2,392 
and  mu&fi  and  gd»th  of  Rs.  71,  total  Rs.  2,463.  The  Ny&r  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  at  Jw&lpa  near  Buret  in  this  patti  on  the  road  to 
P&ori. 

Meldhar,  a  patti  in  parganah  M&llaSal&n  of  British  Garhw&], 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dhaundy&lsyun  and  Lohba ;  on  the 
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west  and  south  by  the  former  pattis,  and  on  the  east  by  Chanthan. 
The  patw&ri  of  Chanth&n,  residing  in  Than,  collects  the  land-revenue 
of  this  patti  also.  Pattis  Meldh&r  and  Dhaundy&lsytio  form  the 
valley  of  the  Pasol-g&dh  with  a  portion  of  the  eastern  Ny&r  above 
the  junction  of  the  two.  The  majority  of  the  villages  are  of  a 
superior  class  ;  there  are  extensive  oak  and  pine  forests  ;  the  rooks 
are  slates.  Markets  are  found  at  BAmnagar  and  Pfitiya,  and  the 
clothing  of  the  people  is  hempen,  woollen  or  cotton. 

Milam,  a  village  in  parganah  J uh&r  of  the  Kumaon  district,  is 
situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  Qori  and  the  Gunka  rivers,  170 
miles  north  of  Almora  and  13  mileB  south  of  the  Unta-Dhura  pass. 
The  houses  are  strongly  built  of  large  stones  laid  without  cement, 
and  covered  with  heavy  slates  overlaid  with  a  compact  coat  of  olay. 
On  the  side  of  the  mountain,  close  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  is 
a  temple,  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  river.1  Around  are  a  few  acres 
of  cultivation,  producing  scanty  crops  during  the  interval  between 
June  and  October,  for  which  period  only  the  place  is  inhabited,  the 
population  for  the  rest  of  the  year  residing  in  the  lower  and  more 
southern  part  of  Kumaon,  to  avoid  the  deep  snows  which  every¬ 
where  overlie  the  country,  and  the  enormous  avalanches  which 
incessantly  roll  down  from  one  or  other  of  the  stupendous  mountains 
in  the  vicinity.  They  revisit  their  mountain  abodes  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  summer,  less  with  a  view  to  any  advantages  derivable  from  the 
scanty  cultivation  and  pasturage  than  to  ply  their  lucrative  traffic 
with  Tibet.  The  Juh&ri  Bhotiyas  have  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  all  marts  in  Tibet  and  are  the  most  influential  and  numerous 
of  all  the  Bhotiyas.  Taking  the  Kumaon  passes  alone,  the  value 
of  export  and  itaport  for  five  years  are  as  follows  (in  rupees) : — 


1878  79. 

1879-60. 

■  880-81 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Export. 

Ex¬ 

port. 

Import. 

Ex¬ 

port. 

Import. 

Bv£9| 

Import. 

Ex¬ 

port 

Import. 

Jutair  ... 
Darina  & 

85,845 

62,578 

1,01,084 

48,022 

1,39,081 

62,277 

1,68,377 

62,134 

1,44,684 

Bjina ... 

r,26,H3 

66,009 

1,09,827 

51,091 

1,24,799 

86,308 

1,14,486 

86,456 

90,691 

The  story  of  the  colonisation  of  Juhar  has  been  given*  elsewhere, 
and  hero  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  inhabitants  are  called 
B&wats  by  themselves  and  Sokpas  by  their  neighbours,  the  latter 
term  betraying  their  Tibetan  origin.  At  the  settlement  of  the  land* 
>  Gu.  SI.  455.  *  Gaz.  SI.  455. 
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revenue  the  population  numbered  1,494  aonU,  of  whom  692  were 
females.  In  1822,  during  the  absence  of  the  Bhotiyas  in  the  plains, 
their  houses  were  plundered  by  a  party  of  Kbampaa  from  l^bet,  who 
were,  however,  obliged  by  the  Tibetan  authorities  to  restore  their 
spoils.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  of  the  temple  is  11,706  feet,  of 
the  town  is  11,430  feet,  and  of  the  bridge  across  the  Goriis  11,368 
feet  (As.  Res.  XVII.  4).  The  Sumchi  Kund,  a  small  pool  up  the 
bed  of  the  Gori  near  the  village,  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  The 
seasons  of  spring,  summer  and  autumn  are  comprised  within  five 
months  from  May  until  September  inclusive,  but  intervals  of  four 
months  without  snow  are  rare.  During  these  seasons  the  thermo¬ 
meter  at  sunrise  ranges  from  40°  to  55°  and  at  mid-day  from  65° 
to  75°  in  the  shade  and  from  90°  to  110°  in  the  sun.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  at  8  A.M.,  the  thermometer  registered  27°  and  wet  bulb 
31°.  At  12-20  p.  M.,  barometer  19°9,  thermometer,  69° ;  air, 
660,5  ;  wet  bulb,  42°,  and  covered  with  black  wool  and  laid  on 
the  ground,  102°. 

Tho  following  account  of  the  route  from  Milam  to  Almora  is 
taken  mainly  from  Mauson’s  journal : — 

The  road  proceeds  by  Panchhu  and  M&rtoli  to  Laspa  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oori  river.  The  road  very  fair  except  immediately  beyond  Pinchhu, 
where  after  crossing  the  stream  there  ts  a  very  difficult  steep  asceat  for  some 
hundred  feet  over  earth  aad  stones.  Formation  clay  slate  as  you  approach 
Laspa,  near  which  the  river  widens  considerably  and  the  traok  passes  auder 
some  lofty  and  precipitous  recks,  a  perfect  wall  for  some  distance  where  a 
landslip  occurred  in  1838.  A  little  beyond  this  is  a  fine  open  space  up  which 
at  about  half  a  mile  is  the  village  of  Laspa  on  a  rising  piece  of  grouud.  The 
vegetation  increases  rapidly  from  Bilkot  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
loses  the  barren  and  naked  apperance  of  the  upper  pait  of  the  valley.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  tho  passage  from  the  extreme  barrenness  of  the 
upper  passes  to  the  gorgeous  vegetation  of  the  lower  where  first  the  birch  and 
dwarf  rhododendron  with  fire,  yews,  cypresses,  maples,  sycamores,  chestnuts, 
oaks,  alders,  and  box,  intermixed  with  rich  underwood  and  flowering  plants, 
delight  the  eye. 

Thence  to  Bo-udiyar,  the  Bo -cave,  the  Bangdfar  of  the  maps,  and  the 
Boodur  and  Bagdwar  of  travellers  (8,550  feet),  ten  miles  from  Lsspa  and  five 
from  Rargiri.  The  road  very  bad.  Crossed  the  river  twice,  once  over  a  spur- 
bridge,  and  recrossed  over  four  smaller  ones  more  like  Udders  tbrown  from 
rook  to  rock  where  the  river  has  a  great  fall  below  a  lofty  precipice,  and  where 
the  whole  mountain  forms  a  complete  wall  from  the  summit  to  ihs  base  which 
is  washed  by  the  atream.  Beside  the  ladder  across  the  stream  there  are  several 
others  along  the  road  which  would  be  impassable  without  them.  From  Lsspa 
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passed  Bdrgfxi  or  BAra  j  the  village  Uaa  about  lull  an  hoar's  mmd!  op  the 
mountain.  The  eneamptog-groand  la  on  the  right  bank  of  a  torrent-leader  of 
the  Gori  (6,910  fed),  along  whieh  an  some  grand  waterfalls.  From  Bira  a  pern 
U  oroaaed  to  Lihun  ;  aaoeat  tolerably  easy  bat  slippery  in  many  plaees  with  a 
descent  long  and  tediooa  to  the  JoDctioo  of  the  841  or  Jalmiya  with  the  Qorl,  the 
first  part  of  which  Is  very  steep  down  numerous  flights  of  steps  |  the  way  lying 
in  many  pluses  just  around  the  brow  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  stream, 
below.  The  whole  road  lies  over  a  gneiss  formation,  little  or  no  granite  being 
observed.  The  asoent  hence  to  Jslath  in  Moosyiri  is  very  steep  end  rooky  and 
hardly  passable  for  ponies.  About  two  and  a  half  hoars'  march  from  Jalath  the 
Kaltmundl  range  Is  passed.  On  approaching  the  peas,  the  rock  passes  from 
gneiss  to  mica  slate,  which  continues  some  way  down  and  then  passes  Into  gneiss, 
again  with  beds  of  white  taloose  slate.  A  little  gneiss  la  met  as  the  path 
descends  to  Girgaon,  andt  hence  the  road  la  fair  to  the  Jikala  Nadi,  a  tributary  of 
the  B4 mgana  along  which  it  proceeds  to  Koiti,  and  the  confluence  at  Tejam. 
The  rook  near  Girgaon  consists  of  gneiss  and  a  little  below  of  taloose  limestone 
with  veins  of  gneiss.  From  Tejam  the  road  tons  westward  and  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  Him  gangs  crossed  by  a  soap a  near  Rimlri,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
very  steep.  A  farther  accent  bringe  the  traveller  to  the  pass  over  the  raDge  sepa¬ 
rating  the  Sarju  from  the  Bimgangt  and  on  to  Sima.  Bock  of  a  talcose  forma¬ 
tion,  northern  aspect  of  the  rise  to  the  pass  well  wooded,  southern  bare  of  trees. 
Sima  is  a  very  pretty  villsge,  the  scattered  houses  embowered  amid  some  fine 
horse-chesnut  trees ;  hence  an  hunr’a  walk  to  Nakfiri  and  to  Baret  in  two.  At 
NikAri  a  second  stream  joins  the  one  from  Sima.  Bock  is  generally  a  speoies  of 
limeatone  with  conglomerate  and  very  frangible  ;  a  second  rock  is  nearly  black 
and  breaks  into  numerous  small  angnlar  fragments.  Passing  by  Kliarbagr,  the 
next  stage  is  Kapkot  in  the  Sarju  valley  on  the  line  to  Ehdtt-Pindori  (9.  o.) 

Mohand,  commonly  called  Mohan,  the  name  of  the  principal 
pass  between  the  plains  and  the  Ddn,  also  called  the  Kheri  pass, 
from  a  once  flourishing  town  of  that  name  in  the  Sah&ranpnr  dis¬ 
trict,  and  better  known  to  the  people  as  L&l  Darw&za.  It  is  pierced 
by  an  excellent  carriage  road  seven  miles  long,  which,  however, 
often  gets  broken  np  in  the  rains  by  the  constant  heavy  traffic  to 
and  from  Mnssooree. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  heights  along  this  road, 
as  ascertained  by  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  : — 


Place. 

Height. 

Mohand  ... 

1,489  40 

Stone  bench-mark  embedded  about  six  yards 
east  of  the  new  road. 

Shorepor  ... 

1, 606*31 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  pass  near  Shore’s 
Chanki. 

Eighth  milestone. 

S, 804*79 

Top  of  pillar  from  Dehra. 

Mahobwaala 

1,096  66 

Stone  bench-mark  on  west  side  of  the  road. 

Dehra 

1,957*66 

East  end  of  base  line  marked  by  a  tower. 
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Mnoahjld,  the  name  given  to  the  nollection  of  villages  on  the 
right  book  of  the  Oori  river  in  Petti  GoriphAt  of  p&rganah  JohAr 
in  Knmaon,  oocnpied  by  the  Bhotiyu  ms  their  winter  retreat  and 
dep6t  for  the  trade  with  the  lower  eub-divieione  of  Kamaon,  is 
distant  twelve  mil.es  from  Girgaon,  eighty-one  miles  from  Almora, 
and  eight  miles  from  Lilam.  Supplies  are  obtainable  here.  From 
Lilam  to  Jalath  there  is  a  fair  road  crossing  the  SAi  or  Jaimiya 
stream  and  again  the  Surhing  stream.  The  ascent  thence  to  Jalath 
is  very  steep  and  rocky,  and  not  rideable  for  more  than  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  MnnBhyAri  comprises  some  twenty  or  thirty  villages 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Bhotiyas.  The  villages  of  Jalath, 
GorhpAta,  Bothi,  DarAuti,  Sdrhing,  Ac.,  contain  not  only  the  best 
houses  in  JuhAr,  bnt  they  excel  in  size  and  appearance  those  of  the 
Almora  bazAr,  and,  indeed,  of  any  place  between  the  Satlaj  and  the 
KAli.  The  woodwork  and  the  masonry  employed  are  both  richly 
and  tastefully  carved  in  the  principal  houses 

Musooree  (Mansuri)  in  the  Dehra  Dun  district  is  situate1  in 
north  latitude  30°-27'  and  east  longitude  78°-6',  seven  miles  from 
Bljpur  and  fourteen  miles  from  Dehra,  at  an  elevation  varying 
from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  an 
area  of  14,214  acres  or  22‘20  square  miles.  The  following  heights 
have  been  fixed  trigonometrically : — Above  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
7,187  feet ;  top  of  Camel’s  Back,  7,029  feet ;  station  of  Great  Trigo¬ 
nometrical  Survey  on  Vincent’s  Hill,  7,006  feet ;  Convent,  6,985 
feet ;  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  Observatory,  6,923  feet ;  Li¬ 
brary,  6,590  feet  ;  and  JharipAni  BazAr,  5,180  feet.1  The  popula¬ 
tion  varies  with  the  season.  On  the  17  th  February,  1881,  there 
were  3,106  souls  (692  females),  of  whom  2,022  (407  females)  were 
Hindus  :  644  (134  females)  were  Musalmans,  and  440  (151  females) 
were  Christians.  On  the  15th  September,  1880,  the  population 

numbered  7,652  souls  (1,961  females),  of  whom  4,162  (776  females) 

\ 

were  Hindus;  1,625  (287  females)  were  Musalmans,  and  1,857 
(897  females)  were  Christians.  The  population  is  entirely  non-agri- 

1  The  following  notice  is  baaed  on  an  article  by  Hr.  F.  Fisher,  B.C.S.,  who 
acknowledge*  the  aid  received  from  Dr.  McConaghey  ;  Mr.  3.  B.  N.  Heunessy, 
G.T  8.  {  Mr.  P.  Giles,  C.8. ;  Rev.  A.  Stokes  ;  Mr.  F.  Dutbie;  and  Mr.  G.  K. 
Williams1  Memoir.  1  Other  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Liltlba, 

7(4S9  feet;  apeak  to  the  north-west  of  Liltiba,  the  aides  of  whieh  are  occupied 
bj  the  Landanr  cantonment,  7,634  feet.  To  $he  north  are  two  low  peaks,  6,672 
and  6,779  feet  respectively.  To  the  west  are  Htthipaon,  7,069  feet ;  Banog,  7,431 
feat,  and  BhadraJ  7,316  feet. 
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cultural,  chiefly  visitors,  servants,  shop-keepers,  and  carriers.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses,  which  in  1840  was  not  more  than 
100  and  in  1862  about  141,  had  risen  in  1881  to  854. 

Mussooree  is  situate  on  the  first  range  of  hills  running 
from  east  to  west  parallel  to  the  Diin  and  Siw&liks,  and  on  the 
lateral  spurs  therefrom  having  a  direction  north  to  south.  It  is 
approached  from  Sah&ranpur,  at  present  the  nearest  railway-sta¬ 
tion,  by  a  wide  and  metalled  carriage  road  as  far  as  B&jpur,  which 
is  continued  in  a  narrower  and  steeper  one  to  a  point  about  a 
mile  out  of  R&jpur,  when  the  traveller  has  his  choice  of  two  roads : 
one  a  steep  bridle-path  leading  directly  to  the  station,  and  the  other 
a  road  constructed  with  a  gradient  so  moderate  as  to  allow  of 
trucks  laden  with  beer-barrels  travelling  np  and  down.  This  last 
was  constructed  on  a  survey  made  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  and  at  his 
expense  for  the  use  of  his  brewery.  This  road  is  still  kept  in 
repair  and  used  by  the  two  breweries,  but  the  public  use  the  shorter 
and  more  steep  ascent  for  riding,  coolies  and  pack-animals,  the 
distance  by  it  being  only  seven  miles,  just  one-half  the  distance  by 
Maokinnon’s  road.  At  the  point  where  the  roads  separate  there 
is  a  toll-bar,  which  was  leased  by  the  municipality  in  1880-81  for 
Rs.  8,000.  The  bridle-path,  as  far  as  Jharipftni,  is  steep  and 
ragged,  and  thence  to  the  Mall  fairly  level.  A  good  pony  should 
ascend  in  an  hour  and-a-half  to  two  hours  and  descend  in  one 
hour. 

The  appearance  of  the  station  from  the  approach  above  Jhari- 
pfini  is  that  of  a  series  of  undulating  hills  extending  from  the 
range  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna  to  the  west  to  the  heights  on 
which  the  cantonment  of  Landaur  is  situate  on  the  east.  The 
middle  space  between  Vincent’s  Hill  and  Landaur  contains  the 
greater  number  of  the  houses  of  Mussooree  itself.1  These  houses 
are  built  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Club,  where,  perhaps,  they  are  too  crowded  for 
proper  sanitation.  There  is  no  naturally  level  area  of  any  extent 
along  the  portion  facing  the  Dun,  and  the  sites  of  the  houses  have 
in  nearly  all  cases  been  made  by  excavation  or  filling  up  on  the 
ridges  and  slopes.  Mussooree  possesses  one  wide  road,  known  as 

1  From  the  first  boose  oo  the  Rajpar  road  to  the  last  one  to  the  vest  is  a 
distance  of  nine  miles. 
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the  Mall,  which  leads  from  the  library  to  tho  Landau r  PoBt-office. 
On  the  west  it  divides  into  two  bridle-paths,  one  leading  to  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hill  and  the  other  to  the  Happy  Valley.  From  tho  eastern 
end  the  road  continues  from  the  Post-office  through  the  baz&r  to 
the  cantonment  ;  a  branch  road  striking  off  at  the  foot  of  the 
Landaur  Hill  to  Tihri.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  library  is 
the  hill  called  the  Camel’s  Back,  studded  with  huge  boulders 
which  occasionlly  roll  down  after  the  winter  snows  and  frost  have 
loosened  them  from  their  positions.  Tho  part  immediately  below 
this  hill  is  tho  only  portion  of  the  station  which  stands  in  any 
apparent  danger  from  falling  boulders.  The  southern  slope  of 
Vincent’s  Hill  and  the  hill  on  which  the  Club  is  built,  have,  however, 
the  reputation  of  being  liable  to  land  slips,  and  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter  hill  are  continually  giving  way  after 
heavy  rain. 

All  along  the  approach  will  be  noticed  the  numerous  drainage 
channels  which  conduce  so  largely  to  the  healthiness  of  the  station 
by  carrying  far  down  into  the  valleys  the  impurities  that  may 
reach  them.  These  streams  feed  the  Rispana  on  the  east  and  the 
Kiydrkuli  stream  on  the  west,  which  in  turn,  after  some  distance, 
over  a  sandy  bed  form  the  head-waters  of  the  Duo  canals.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  used  for  drinking  purposes,  the  water- 
supply  being  drawn  in  pipes  from  good  springs  elsewhere.  The 
slopes  immediately  below  Mussooree  are  terraced  and  cultivated  and 
possess  facilities  for  irrigation  by  simply  damming  up  the  drain¬ 
age  channels  already  noticed.  The  villages  of  Bhatta  and  Kiyar- 
kuli  are  particularly  well  situate  in  this  respect.  The  Crown 
Brewery  above  the  Bhatta  village  receives  its  water  in  pipes  from 
a  spring  of  pure  water  at  some  distance.  To  the  right  of  Bhatta 
are  the  schools  known  as  St.  Fidelis’  Orphanage  and  St.  George’s 
College.  Above  these  Barlowganj  is  reached,  where  the  road 
divides,  one  leading  direct  to  Landaur  and  the  other  to  the  library. 
Christ’s  Church  stands  to  tho  right  of  the  library  above  the  Mall. 
The  walk  round  the  Camel’s  Back  and  Mall  is  two  miles  six  furlongs 
118  yards  :  that  round  YVaverley  by  Tullamore  and  Clairville,  two 
miles  two  furlongs  114  yards,  and  the  Castle  Hill  and  Landaur 
circuit,  six  furlongs  122  yards. 
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The  following  short  sketch  of  the  geology  is  taken  from  a  notice 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  : — 

"The  formation  here  consists  of  beds  of  compact  Iimeatone  alternating 
with  othera  of  a  aoft  elate  with  an  earthy  fracture, 
G«ology.  and  exhibits  certain  characteristics,  both  in  its  min¬ 

eral  structure  and  in  its  general  outlines,  analogous  to  the  transition  limestone  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  mountain  limestone  of  England.  Its  most  general 
ooloar  is  bluiah  block,  and  from  this  it  paasos  through  grey  to  greyish  white, 
and  again,  on  the  other  aide,  to  perfect  black,  not  differing  there  from  the  In- 
culllte,  or  oompact  black  marble  (as  it  is  called).  It  is  csrboniferous  and 
highly  cavernous.  Many  varieties  emit  a  fostid  smell,  probably  of  sulphuretted 
and  earburetted  hydrogen.  Indeed,  where  the  rock  Is  quarried,  the  amell  is 
similar  to  that  at  the  month  of  a  coal-pit.  These  carboniferous  or  coaly  varie¬ 
ties  have,  however,  one  peculiarity  ;  they  are  in  some  places  highly  vesicular, 
ao  much  so  is  to  resemble  a  grey  lava,  and  in  this  state  appear  to  have  partially 
suffered  from  the  action  of  heat. 

The  slate  that  alternates  with  the  limestone  is  of  various  colours,  bluish 
block,  grey,  greenish  grey,  brownish  red,  purplish  and  yellow.  It  is  generally 
soft,  and  crumbling,  and  will  not  split  into  large  plates  ;  but  shout  two  miles 
west  of  the  station,  below  the  peak  called  H&thipaon,  and  nearly  half  way  down 
the  hill,  a  bluish  black  variety  is  found,  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  s  roofing- 
slate.  Somewhat  to  the  west  of  this,  on  the  Dudhili  hill,  a  trap  rock  makes  its 
appearance.  It  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  water-course,  and 
may  be  traced  for  about  half  a  mile  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  of 
the  mountains. 

It  is  composed  in  some  parts  principally  of  compact  white  felspar  and  green 
disllage,  in  others  principally  of  horublende.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the 
manner  of  its  connection  with  the  adjacent  strata,  which  are  evidently  much 
disturbed,  though  they  have  not  suffered  any  change  in  mineral  character 
by  contact  with  it.  ProbAbly  it  has  cHt  through  them  as  a  dyke,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it  may  again  be  met  with  shout  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  where  a 
block  heavy  trap  is  to  be  seen,  containing  crystals  of  bronzite  imbedded.  The 
general  range  of  these  alternating  beds  of  slate  and  limestone  appears  to  be 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  but  not  exactly  so,  as  it 
approaches  Bomewhat  more  to  a  north  end  south  line,  the  dip  being  a  little  to 
the  northward  of  the  east,  and  the  angle  of  it  from  20°  to  30°.  The  slopes  arc 
very  steep,  usually  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  remind  ns  of  those 
in  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire,  though,  of  course,  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Iu  the 
Mnasooree  rock,  however,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  mineral  veins.  To  the 
east,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Landaur  hospital,  a  quartzy  sandstone  conies 
to  the  surface  of  a  white  and  greyish  colour  lying  upon  a  soft  earthy  slate." 

Dr.  Fisher,1  in  1831,  notes  the  position  and  structure  of  Land¬ 
aur.  He  writes : — 

"Viewing  this  mountain  from  the  DGd,  its  general  aspect  determines  its 
composition  :  the  gentle  acclivity,  round-packed  summit,  and  plentifal  vegeta- 

1 J.  A,  S.,  Ben.  I.,  195. 
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tlon  indicates  clay  slate  . .  .  .  »  Ascending  from  R4jpnr  the  road  is  ent  through 
a  bed  of  bituminous  slate,  passing  through  atom  slate  of  a  bloish  green  colour, 
both  of  which  an  raooh  decayed,  and  then  traverses  clsy  slate  of  a  faded  red 
colour ;  black  limestone  ncit  appears,  frequently  intersected  by  flinty  slate 
and  Lydian  stone  ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Jharipini  large  beds  of  pri¬ 
mitive  gypsum  with  earthy  sulphate  of  lime  occur,  and  this  may  be  considered 
the  commencement  of  Uie  Masaooroe  limestone  formation.  The  road  oontiuuee 
with  slight  variations  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  displays  huge  beds  of  grey 
limestone  with  one  remarkable  tract  af  calcareous  tufa;  after  which  otay 
elate  re appears,  generally  much  indurated,  lron-ahot,  and  containing  beds  of 
flinty  slate,  with  Irregnler  nodules  and  schistose  veins  of  brown  olay  iron  ore. 
The  colour  of  the  clsy  slate  now  passes  into  faded  red,  end  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  the  road  leads  to  Landaur.  The  whole  of  the  Mnaaooree 
range  consists  of  large  morses  of  stratified  limestone  inclining  at  a  gentle 
angle  to  the  enafe  ;  in  colour  its  blnish'gray  passing  into  bleck  and  white  highly 
crystallised.” 


Botany. 


The  comparative  bareness  of  the  hills  above  Jharipini  is  doe 
to  die  wholesale  cutting  down  of  the  forests 
for  bnilding  and  firewood  since  the  station 
was  founded,  and  the  demand  is  so  constant  and  pressing,  that  in  a 
few  years  there  will  hardly  be  a  good  tree  standing  within  some 
miles  of  the  station.  So  valuable  have  the  lew  patches  of  forest 
become  that  recently  Snowdon  and  the  Park  were  sold  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  snm,  chiefly  for  the  timber  on  them.  The  list  of  the 
plants  of  Oehra  Diin,  GarhwAl,  and  Jauns&r-Bswar,  prepared  by 
Dr.  King  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta  already  given,1 
is  fairly  complete,  and  should  aid  the  student  in  naming  any  local 
collection.  The  mildness  of  the  temperature  indneed  Dr.  Royle, 
of  the  Sah&ranpnr  gardens,  to  establish  a  branch  garden  here  in 
1826,  nnd  subsequently  a  second  one  was  formed  as  a  nursery  for 
fruit-trees  at  Chhajauri,  about  four  miles  off.  A  proposal  is  oow 
before  Government  to  remove  the  gardens  to  a  site  near  Jhari'pfini. 
In  1880-81  the  gardens  oost  Rs.  3,082  and  brought  in  Rs.  917 
from  the  sale  of  seeds,  plants,  and  fruits.  The  upper  garden  pos¬ 
sesses  some  well-grown  specimens  of  Himalayan  conifers,  deodars, 
sprnoe,  cypress,  pine,  fir,  yew,  and  juniper,  besides  horse-chestnut, 
poplar,  oaks,  box,  birch,  and  maple.  Thero  are  European  fruit- 
trees,  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  quinces,  and  edible  chestnuts ; 
though  the  aspect  of  the  upper  garden  is  not  favourable  for  ripen¬ 
ing  the  bettor  sorts  for  which  the  Chhajauri  garden  appears  to 
be  well  fitted. 


*  Gaxettecr  Xn  303. 
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The  climate  and  health  aspects  of  Musaooree  are,  as  a  whole, 
very  favourable.  The  average  rainfall, 
Climate.  baaed  on  the  recorda  from  1844  to  1855, 

and  from  1860  to  1877,  or  a  period  of  29  years,  give  an  annual 
average  of  92*08  inches.  Distributed  month  by  month  the  results 
are  as  follow  :  — 
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“  The  rains,”  writes  Dr,  McConaghey,  “  begin  almost  invariably 
about  the  middle  of  June,  preceded  by  n  few  showers  called  the 
ehhota-bartdt ,  and  continue  until  near  the  end  of  September.  This 
is  the  most  unpleasant  and  least  invigorating  period  of  the  year. 
From  the  end  of  March  until  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  the  clim&te 
is  delightful,  though  the  sun’s  rays  are  oppressive  for  a  few  hours 
of  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  always 
cool.  The  period  of  the  year  from  which  the  greatest  benefit  to 
health  is  derived  is  unquestionably  from  the  cessation  of  the  rains 
until  the  end  of  Deoember,  and  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  case 
of  delicate  children.” 


The  temperature  varies  considerably  with  elevation  and  aspect 
but  in  good  houses  the  thermometer  seldom  records  above  70®, 
whilst  as  low  as  10°  is  occasionlly  registered  during  the  winter. 
During  1879  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  in  the 
shade  for  soma  months  was  as  follows  : — 
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The  ordinary  water-supply  from  natural  sources  is  good  in 
qnolity  and  quantity,  and  the  recently  executed  works  for  a  supply 
of  drinking  water  by  pipes  from  near  the  Kulri  Hill  leaves  little 
to  he  desired  in  this  respeot.  In  1881,  four  samples  of  water  from 
different  sources  were  examined,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
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found  exceptionally  fre«  from  organic  impurities  with  an  excess  of 
mineral  salts.  Thcso  salts  were,  however,  contrary  to  the  usual 
accepted  idcA,  chiefly  magnesian,  not  lime,  and  did  not  exist  in 
sufficient  quautity  to  render  the  water  deleterious  They  almost 
entirely  disappeared  on  boiling  the  water — a  precaution  that  should 
invariably  be  adqpted  in  the  hills. 

“The  so  called  malarious  fever,”  writes  Dr.  McCuneghey,  “  and  their 
sequel*,  from  whatever  cause  they  may  be  said  to  artae,  arc  most  favourably  in- 
Qucaced  by  the  climate  of  MuBSOoree.  A  season’*  residence  almost  iurarigbly 
causes  an  entire  elimination  of  the  unknown  poison.  Intermittent  fevers  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  plains  will  often  recur  for  some  months  after  arrival  in.  the  hills, 
but  each  successive  attack  becomes  milder,  and  they  soon  stop  altogether.  Re¬ 
mittent  fever,  as  a  rule,  observes  a  mild  course.  Enlargements  of  tbc  liver 
and  spleen,  the  result  of  malarious  fever,  arc  much  benefited  by  a  reridi-ucc 
iu  the  bills,  and  these  organs  under  favourable  circumstances  soon  resume 
their  normal  size  and  functions.  MusBOorce  is  singularly  free  from  fevers 
of  the  infectious  and  contagious  class.  Their  spontaneous  generation  is 
exceedingly  rare,  but  they  arc  oometimcB  imported  and  afterwards  spread. 
Liver  affections  are,  perhaps,  the  most  common  of  the  diseases  from  which 
Europeans  suffer,  and  are  doubtless  due,  in  many  cases,  to  not  adopting  proper 
clothing  immediately  on  arrival.  The  reduced  temparature,  about  90°,  interferes 
with  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  congestion  of  some  of  the  internal  organs  is  often 
the  result.  The  most  common  of  these  are  congestion  and  inflammation,  more 
rarely  abscess  and  cirrhosis.  Liver  complaints,  unless  due  to  malaria,  arc  not 
readily  amenable  to  treatment  in  the  hills.  Rcapiratoiy  affections  arc  naturally 
prevalent,  more  especially  among  tlic  very  young  sud  very  old,  and  in  persons 
debilitated  and  unable  to  stand  the  changes  of  climate.  The  most  common  nrc 
bronchitis,  croup,  pnciimonin,  and  c  immon  colds.  Laryngial  catarrh  is  often 
met  with  assuming  the  appearance  of  croup,  and  like  it  very  liable  to^rccur, 
but  the  membrane  peculiar  to  croup  is  not  developed  in  the  air  passages. 
Phthisis  is  occasionally  seen,  but  patients  suffering  from  this  disease  do  not 
appear,  in  my  experience,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  a  residence  iu  the  hills. 
Heart  diseases,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  unfavourably  influenced,  Bowel  com- 
plaints  are  common,  especially  diarrhaoa,  which,  however,  generally  arises  from 
a  deranged  6tatc  of  the  liver.  BronchoCele,  though  rarely  met  with  amongst 
Europeans,  is  very  common  among  the  natives.  The  quantity  of  magnesian  salts 
present  in  the  drinking  water  would  appear  to  account  for  this.  It  is  readily 
Cured  if  seen  early  aud  subjected  to  proper  treatment.  Rheumatism  is  not 
common  among  the  Europeans,  but  natives  suffer  very  much  from  it.  Cholera 
has  never  occurred  endemically,  but  several  times  it  has  been  imported  and 
spread.  In  1880,  the  death-rate  waB  50  per  thousand,  a  very  high  rate  when 
compared  with  the  average  of  all  tbe  Municipalities  iu  the  north-Western  Pro¬ 
vinces,  37*37,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mussooree  is  the  resort  of  the 
sick  and  infirm.  In  1 888,  the  death-rate  was  only  23*6  per  thousand  with  a  bir  .i- 
rate  of  30-68,  calculated  on  a  population  of  Sloe,  the  provincial  death  rate  iu 
municipalities  bciug  37*7$. 
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Mussooree  attracts  a  largo  number  of  visitors  from  the  plains, 

for  w.hoSo  wuuts  there  ure  several  hotels, 

Public  institutions. 

banks,  and  schools.  The  principal  hotels 
arc  the  Himalaya,  close  to  the  banks  and  bazurs  ;  the  Charleville, 
in  the  Happy  Valley  ;  the  Woodvillo  close  to  the  Club,  and  the 
Caledonian  at  the  foot  of  the  Lauduur  hill.  There  are  also  a  few 
boarding  establishments.  The  banks  are  the  Mussooree,  Himalaya, 
and  Delhi  and  Loudon.  The  Club,  known  as  the  Hiniuluya  Club, 
comprises  a  handsome  library  and  hall-room,  dining,  billiard,  and 
writing-rooms,  besidos  a  double-storied  range  of  buildings  contain¬ 
ing  excellent  accommodation  for  twenty-five  resident  members. 
The  Municipal  Hall,  reconstructed  in  1800,  gives  a  fine  large  room 
for  ball,  theatrical,  and  other  entertainments,  with  supper  and  dress¬ 
ing-rooms  adjoining.  The  library  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
subscribers  and  is  a  favourite  institution  and  well-supported.  A 
paper,  called  the  Himalaya  Chronicle,  is  published  during  the 
season.  The  Mussooree  School  was  established  by  the  Rev.  R.  N. 
Maddock  in  1849,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  in  1867  :  it  gives  tuition  to  some  96  boarders  and  14  day 
pupils.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  Uuiveirsity  and  educates  up 
to  the  B.  A.  standard.  The  Roman  Catholic  School,  St.  George’s 
College  (Manor  House),  was  founded  by  Bishop  Carli  in  1853,  and 
has  81  boys  on  its  rolls.  The  Rev.  H.  Sells  conducts  a  preparatory 
school  for  young  boys,  as  also  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons  and  Mr.  H. 
Wood.  Caineville  House  School  is  the  Diocesan  School  for  girls, 
and  was  established  in  1865.  The  average  number  of  boarders  is 
sixty.  The  Woodstock  School  is  a  preparatory  school  for  girls. 
In  addition  there  is  Mr.  Birch’s  School  and  the  Convent  School 
(at  Waverley)  established  in  1845.  Amongst  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  meution  may  be  made  of  the  carrying  agencies  who  have 
representatives  at  Sah6ranpur  and  RAjpur,  who  take  charge  cf  the 
travellers  and  their  baggage  and  provide  for  their  transit.  The 
projected  railway  by  Hardwar  will  improve  the  communication 
and  perhaps  render  the  Dehra  railway  unnecessary.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  General  Commanding  the  Meerut  Division,  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Meerut  Division,  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  of  the  Superintendent  of  Dehra  Dun,  and  of  the  Small 
Cause  Court  Judge  of  Debra  are  all  at  Mussooree  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  officojs  of  the  Superintendent 
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(Magistrate)  and  his  Assistant  and  of  the  Small  Cause  Court  Judge 
and  the  Police  Superintendent  aro  in  one  building  on  tho  Mall. 

There  is  a  post-office,  money-order  and  telegraph  offices  (Lan¬ 
dau  r)  and  a  volunteer  corps.  There  are  three  buildings  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  :  Christ’s  Church,  built  in 
1836,  near  the  Library;  All  Saiuts'  Church,  on  the  hill  opposite 
the  Camel’s  Back ;  and  a  chapel  of  ease  near  the  Library,  chiefly 
intended  for  the  Mussooroe  School.  Tho  Union  Church,  at  which 
the  minister  is  appointed  by  the  congregation,  belongs  to  trustees. 
There  is  also  a  flourishing  Masonic  Lodge.  The  English  shops 
are  numerous  aud  the  bazars,  too,  are  filled  with  Dative  shops,  at 
which  everything  almost  can  bo  purchased. 

Beer  for  the  use  of  the  troops  i‘b  the  only  industry  in  Mnssoorae : 
Mackinnou’a  or  the  old  Brewery  lies  to  tbe  west  of  the  station 
beyond  the  Library,  and  the  Crown  Brewery  is  situate  on  the  rand 
to  RAjpur,  above  the  village  of  Bhatta.  There  is  a  considerable 
import1  of  necessaries  for  the  use  of  visitors  and  a  small  export 
trade  to  the  Tihri  villages.  The  Dtin  gives  Mussooree  a  very  small 
part  of  its  supplies.  Animals  for  slaughter  are  brought  from  the 
Saharan  pur  and  other  districts  beyond  the  Siwfiliks,  sheep  from 
Tihri,  and  poultry  from  the  Faoj&b.  Mussooree,  like  Raini  Til, 
is  a  dreary  pltce  in  tho  winter.  The  few  whom  duty  or  neeeaaity 
oblige  to  remain  must  feel  relieved  when  summer  comes  again  and 
brings  the  visitors  without  whom  it  has  hardly  existence. 


The  Municipality  derives  its  income  from  a  house-tax,  site- 


Municipality. 


tax,  toils,  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  In 
1882-83  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources 


was  Rs.  34,008.  The  house-tax  was  assessed  on  380  out  of  a  total 
of  470  houses,  and  yielded  as  follows  in  previous  years  : — 


I87S-SO  8*0-8 1 . 

846  SfiiT 
ft*  Rs. 

IS, HI  1 4.88* 

The  farm  of  tolls  at  Bujpur  at  tbe  foot  of  tho  hill  yielded 
Rs.  8,533  in  1882-83,  and  Us.  8.850  in  1883-84,  one-tenth  of 

1  The  promoters  of  the  Dehra  Dun  Railway  slate  that  in  1ST7-TS  418,614 
maundi  of  goods  passed  through  lha  lloband  l’aaa,  and  400,080  mauuds  through 
other  registration  posts  betides  articles  entered  by  valuo.  Tbe  principal  ttSaa 
N»  er  piece-goods,  grain,  oil,  salt.'sugnr,  tobacco,  leather  and  beer  (Ra  4  44,044 
in  value),  fiults,  uuta,  forest  produce,  tw  (about  I^N  staande),  timber,  Ore- 
Wood,  lime,  aud  charcoal. 
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which  is  handed  over  to  the  Landaur  Cantonment  Committee  as 
their  share  of  the  proceeds.  The  Municipal  Hall,  originally  pur¬ 
chased  for  Rs.  33,000,  has  had  Rs.  15,000  expended  on  its  im¬ 
provement,  and  to  this  must  be  added  over  Rs.  20,000  for  interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal,  makiug  a  total  of  Rs.  68,000,  whilst  the 
receipts  have  been  for  some  years  as  follows  :■ — 1876-77,  R&.  1,254; 
1877-78,  Rs.  1,263  ;  1878-79,  Rs.  1,579  ;  1879-80,  Rs.  1,294  ; 
1880-81,  Rs.  1,082  ;  1881-82,  Rs.  2,431;  and  1882-83,  Rs.  2,508. 
The  inoreaso  in  tko  incomo  is  clearly  due  to  the  improvements  in 
the  arrangements.  The  site-tax  brought  in  a  revenae  of  Rs.  2,646, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  income  falls  under  tines,  pounds,  refunds, 
and  miscellaneous. 

The  expenditure  during  the  year  1882-83  amounted  to 
Bs.  34,396,  the  principal  item  was  Pnblio  Works,  of  which  original 
trorkB,  including  the  Khattap.ini  water-works,  the  Municipal  Hall 
improvements,  and  new  roads  absorbed  Rs.  6,391  :  repairs  took 
Rs.  8,570,  and  establishment  Rs.  2,579.  Conservancy  cost 
Rs.  6,709,  and  debt  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  4,600  was  paid  off  and 
miscellaneous  charges  including  ground-rent  dae  to  the  Tibri  Raja 
and  other  landholders  (Rs.  1,120)  amounted  to  Rs.  1,695.  The 
Municipality  is  constituted  under  Act  XV.  of  1873,  and  is  managed 
by  a  committee  of  ten  members,  of  whom  seven  are  elected.  The 
population  within  municipal  limits  in  1382-83  numbered  7,662  souls. 
The  general  result  shows  a  careful  supervision  of  the  resources 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  a  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  which  few  others  can  boast  of.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  said  that  too  little  is  expended  on  sanitation  and  the  removal 
of  refuse,  very  much  less  proportionately  than  in  N&ini  Til.  The 
net  annual  income  for  a  decade  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Mr.  Williams  in  his  memoir  describes  the  scenery  of  Mnssoorse 
as  “  lacking  in  alpine  boldness,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  imsgine  a  more  lovely  panorama 
than  that  presented  by  the  Dun  valley  when  viewed  from  the 
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heights  above  oo  a  clear  day  or  immediately  after  a  atom/'  An¬ 
other  writes  : — “  The  views  are  very  beautiful,  comprising  on  the 
north  the  Himalaya  clad  in  perennial  anow  ;  on  the  south  the  rieh 
and  varied  expanse  of  the  Odn  bounded  by  the  Siw&liks  ;  beyond 
whioh  the  prospect  extends  over  the  plains  without  any  other  limit 
than  that  of  the  power  of  vision,  or  that  caused  by  the  hnperfeot 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere.”  The  Snowy  Range  is  seldom 
visible  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  view  on  all  sides  is 
usually  obscured  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  by  the  vast  clouds 
of  miat  that  croep  up  from  the  valleys.  When,  however,  these 
clear,  as  they  do  occasionally,  the  views  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed  in  grandeur,  those  ohtained  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
To  the  west,  the  park  is  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  Library 
by  Everest’s  road.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  a  third  of  a 
mile  wide,  with  fine  woodland  scenery,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  for 
pic-nics.  The  top  of  the  Camel's  Back  is  reached  by  a  foot-path 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  and  affords  splendid  views  of 
the  Snowy  Range  and  of  the  plains  on  favourable  occasions,  The 
Kimpti  (Kimpati)  Falls,  five  miles  down  on  the  Simla  road,  is 
reached  either  by  a  path  from  the  Happy  Valley  along  the  ridge  er 
by  the  road,  and  is  worth  seeing  during  or  immediately  after  the 
rains.  There  are  small  cascades  near  the  Bhatta  and  Kiydrkuli 
villages,  and  one  known  as  the  ‘  Mossy  Falls  ’  near  Barlowgaaj. 
The  Murray  Falls  are  above  Sahasradh£ra  (q.  r.)  on  the  stream 
which  has  its  rise  below  the  Landaur  Hill. 

Mussooree  became  a  sanitarium  in  1826,  the  year  before  Lan¬ 
daur  became  a  convalescent  depdt  for  troops.  In  1880  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  Afghan  detenu  Yakub  Khan,  ex-Amir  of 
Afghknistan,  for  whose  use  the  Bellevue  estates  was  purchased  as  a 
summer  residence,  and  a  house  in  Dehra  during  the  winter.  His 
uncle,  Mubammed  Sharif  Khdn,  has  also  been  a  pensioned  politioal 
refugee  for  many  years,  and  lives  in  Dehra.  But  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  Mussooree  is,  that  daring  the 
year  1 884,  it  was  the  snmmer  residence  of  their  Royal  Highnesaae, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught.  The  general  history  of 
Dehra  Dun  and  the  country  around  will  bo  found  in  Mr.  William's 
Memoir  published  in  1874.  The  map  given  here  ia  from  the 
records  of  the  Survey  of  India*,  and  the  view  is  taken  from  the 
Landanr  end. 
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Poly  metrical  Table  shoinng  mileage  (upper  figure),  marches  (lower  figure). 
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Kadalsynn,  a  patti  of  pa rgnnah  BArabsyun  in  British  Garhwdl, 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  patti  Katholsyun  of  parganth  Dewal- 
garh  ;  on  the  sooth  by  Paidulsyfin  ;  on  the  west  by  GangnwireyAn, 
and  on  the  east  by  Katholsydu  and  Ghurdurayiin.  This  patti  is 
occupied  by  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kb&nda  stream  ;  the  culti- 
vation  is  rich  and  extensive,  and  the  people  are  well  off  with 
markets  at  P4ori,  Srinagar  and  Kotdw&ra.  The  census  statistics 
of  1841  give  1,440  souls  ;  and  of  1858,  1,999  souls.  The  tahsildir 
collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti  and  G&ngawhrsyun  also; 
both,  in  1864,  aggregated  Rs.  2,168  for  land-revenue  and  Bs.  120 
for  r, ninth ,  with  a  population  of  4,563  souls.  The  Gadoli  tea-garden 
is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  patti  at  an  elevation  of  5,052  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  road  by  Jvv&lpa  and  the  road  by 
ChhipalghAt  unite  near  the  tea-faotory  at  the  Buba-kh&l,  and  Piori 
itself  is  connected  by  first-class  hill-roads  with  all  the  other  par- 
ganahs  of  the  districts. 

Nagpur,  a  parganah  of  GarliwAl,  has  nine  pattis  or  sub-divisions, 
each  of  which  is  separately  noticed,  viz  : — Bamsu,  KAliphAt,  Malln 
and  Talla,  Maikhanda,  N&gpur  Malta,  Bichhla  and  Talla,  Urgam 
and  Parkandu  It  occupies  the  north-west  of  the  district  and 
contains  the  famous  shrino  of  Keddrnith.  The  assessments  at  each 
settlement  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — 


1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1889. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

1664. 

Ra. 

Rs, 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,289 

3,tS0 

4,924 

5,281, 

6,016 

6,176 

6,392 

6,372 

12,943 

The  statistics  of  the  current  settlement  show  that  there  were 
then  373  estates,  comprising  594  villages,  containing  a  total  assess¬ 
able  area  of  9,934  acres,  of  which  6,383  acres  were  cultivated. 
The  mill-rent  amounted  to  Bs.  520  and  the  land-revenue  to 
Bs.  12,943,  of  which  Rs.  1,150  were  alienated  in  sadabart  and 
Rs.  2,518  in  g&ath  and  muafi.  The  incidence  of  the  land-re veuue 
on  the  total  assessable  area  was  Re.  O-LS-3  per  acre,  and  ou  the 
cultivation  was  Re.  0-15-2  per  aero.  The  population  in  1841 
numbered  18,516  sonls,  of  whom  8,285  were  females ;  in  1853  thero 
were  30,340  (14,990  females);  in  1858,  28,337  (13,693  females); 
in  1872,  31,058  (15,306  females);  aud  in  1881,  20,993  males  and 
21,307  females. 

The  pargaa&h  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  and  possesses  some  of  tha  moat 
magnificent  scenery  iu  the  hilla.  We  concur  with  Mr.  Batten  whan  he  writes 
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that  Nftfpar  will  never  be  forgotton  by  those  who  hive  pamed  the  torrent*  of 
the  Mandtkini  to  their  icaree,  who  have  wandered  amonget  the  great  foreata  of 
the  Tnngnilh  range,  or  who  hare  spent  a  day  on  the  banka  of  the  Diarl  Til.  All 
through  the  upper  pattie  there  are  bits  of  scenery  unsurpassed  for  grandeur  and 
beanty  In  the  hills,  and  most  of  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  traveller. 
The  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  May  to  October  enable  the  landholders  to  sell 
their  surplus  prodnoe.  They  also  breed  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  for  the 
Bhotiya  traders  of  Mina  and  Niti.  The  Nigpuris  all  dress  In  woollen  cloths  even 
where  their  residence  is  situate  in  temperate  or  warm  valleys.  As  they  do  not 
change  their  clothes  with  the  seasons,  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  allow  their 
habitations  to  be  entirely  surrounded  In  the  rainy  season  by  jangles  of  nettles, 
wild  hemp,  and  similar  rank  vegetation,  they  are  subject  to  mnch  illness  |  and  the 
makdmmri  or  plagne  occasionally  commits  some  havoc  in  Nigpur.  In  regard  to 
temperature,  the  climate  of  some  parts  of  Nigpur  is  quite  European,  and  the 
seenery  of  the  whole  tract  is  highly  beautiful,  while  the  vicinity  of  the  eternal 
•nows  Is  characterized  by  the  grandest  sublimity.  A  notice  of  the  mines  will  be 
found  nnder  the  head  ‘  Mineralogy  ’  In  a  previous  volume,1  Granite,  gneiss  and 
mica  slate  prefail  in  Nigpar;  but  clay  elate  and  magnesiau  limestone  are  also  very 
plentlfnL 

Nagpur  Mall  A,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ndgpur  in  British  Garhw  61, 
ia  bounded  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  watershed  between 
the  Bdli-auti  and  Nighaul  rivers  separating  it  from  the  Bichhla 
patti ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  Alaknanda  river  and  on 
the  north  by  Fainkhanda  Malla.  From  Chamoli  on  the  road  to 
Badrindth,  a  road  branches  off  to  the  north-west  by  Gopeswar  and 
the  Tnngndth  temple  on  Chandra  Seli  (12,071  feet)  to  Ukhimath 
and  another  runs  np  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Alaknanda  to  the 
north-east,  re-crossing  the  Alaknanda  at  H&t  on  the  Badrindth  road. 
From  the  same  place,  a  third  rnns  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Alak¬ 
nanda  crossing  the  Bdldsuti  or  Balkhil  stream,  and  eventuallyjoin9 
the  Keddrn&th  road.  There  are  iron  mines  at  Bairagna,  Jdkh- 
wdni,  Hdt  Jaisal  and  Kytiser  and  copper  mines  at  Sugur  Polun, 
all  in  working  order. 

Nagpur  Bichhla,  a  patti  of.  parganah  Nagpur  iu  British  Garh- 
wdl,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Nagpur  Malla  and  the  Alaknanda 
river ;  on  the  south  by  the  Alaknanda;  on  the  east  by  pattis  Ndg- 
pur  Talla  and  Rdliphat  Talli,  and  on  the  north  by  patti  Parkandi. 
It  may  roughly  be  said  to  contain  the  valleys  of  the  Nighaul  river, 
and  the  Sarig6dh  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Nagndth  (7,038 
feet)  range.  Both  flow  into  the  Alaknanda  on  its  right  bank. 
The  road  from  Patli  in  the  Malla  patti  crosses  the  Maidi  (7,150) 

1  Gas  X,  260. 
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range  and,  entering  the  Nighaul  valley,  crosses  that  river  atTrisula, 
whence  it  mouuts  the  southern  watershed  and  joins  the  Karu- 
prnyAg  and  Kedarnath  road  near  Pokhri,  where  there  is  a  school. 
This  road  is  also  joined  near  the  same  place  by  roads  running  from 
the  west  through  parganab  Dewalgarh,  and  crossing  the  Alaknauda 
at  Chhatwapipal  by  a  bridge.  The  Nighaul  valley  has  uumerous 
villages  connected  with  each  other  by  cross-tracks.  The  villages 
vary  much  in  quality,  but  there  is  a  prosperous  trading  community 
doing  business  with  the  pilgrims  and  the  Bhotiyas.  There  are 
good  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  In  1864,  the  land-revenue  amounted 
to  Rs.  2,917,  including  gunth.  This  patti  is  rich  iu  mineral  wealth  ; 
iron  mines  are  worked  at  Agar  JAkhtoli,  Bargaunda,  Bhukandi, 
Banot,  Guleti,  Jogy4ra  Diiir,  Poklita  Banchara  and  Warli  TAI  ; 
copper  mines  at  Khurkhikhetipal,  Nautha,  Pokhri,  Thala,  Tal- 
boDga,  Molna,  Khurni  and  Danda.  Unworked  mines  of  iron  exist 
at  BairAsu,  Bartkqta,  Jarmwar  and  Kimna,  and  a  copper  mine  at 
Sari.  The  patwari  lives  iu  Pokhri. 

Nagpur  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  NAgpur  in  British  GarhwAl, 
is  bounded  ou  the  uorth  by  patti  KAHphat  Talli ;  on  the  west  by 
the  MandAkini  river  separating  it  from  Tlhri  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Alakuanda,  and  on  the  east  by  patti  Nagpur  Bichhla.  The  KodAr- 
nAth  road  runs  north  along  the  left  bank  of  the  MandAkini  from 
RudrprayAg.  A  cross-track  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alaknanda  from  Dharkot  to  a  rope-bridge  at  Bhatwari,  where  there 
is  a  school,  as  also  at  BhawAni.  The  SuigAdha  tributary  of  the 
Mauddkini  drains  the  northern  half  of  the  patti,  that  of  the  south¬ 
ern  half  falls  into  tho  Alakuanda.  The  population  is  dense,  the 
land  valuable  and  good,  and  the  people  prosperous.  The  assess¬ 
ment  is  now  about  equal  to  that  of  the  GorkhAli  timo,  since  when 
the  price  of  grain  has  trebled  and  the  cultivation  increased.  Th« 
patwari  usually  resides  in  Satyari  within  the  patti,  which,  in  1864} 
was  assessed  at  Rs.  2,465  exclusive  of  Rs.  IdSg&ath.  Talla  NAgpur 
is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  mines  are  worked  at  DandhAr, 
Saunri  Raj  khan,  Ghat  Bhaunra,  Pangar  and  PatwAra,  and  in  former 
days  at  Dhnrna  Ghatwara,  GhiirbordAr,  Munu  and  Patoli. 

Naini,  a  village,  haltiug-place  and  travellers’  rest-house  on  tho 
route  between  Almora  and  Pithoragarh,  lies  in  patti  Danin  of  par- 
ganah  Chaugaikha  in  Ivumaon  in  north  klitute  290-39'-12',  and 
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•a$t  longitude  79°-58'-8'*  at  an  elevation  of  5,159  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  distant  29  miles  from  PithoragsrU  ;  26  miles 
from  Almora ;  Ilf  miles  from  Gangoli  Hit  and  11  miles  fron 
Panuwa-naula.  Tbe  bungalow  has  neither  table-ntteudant  nor 
requisites,  but  supplies  can  .be  obtained  from  tbe  biAtiya  resident 
here. 

Ascending  gradually  from  the  Pannira.naala  pine-woods  on  the  margin  of 
which  the  bungalow  is  placed,  the  road  reaches  the  orest  of  the  Jagesar  ridge  at 
Xutiladanda  (7,63 1  feet)  which  it  follows  for  the  rest  of  tbe  distance  except  that 
■one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  ridge  are  cut  oil.  The  road  rises  to  not  much 
lass  than  7,1100  feet  pnsslng  through  plue  forest  scenery,  the  Tatikara  of  the  Ktdd- 
rm-kkamia  (Gas.  XI.,  901).  About  bull  way  to  Nalui  we  go  auder  the  culminating 
point  of  the  range  (7,696  feet)  and  the  view  from  it,  aud  indeed  from  all  parts  ef 
this  ridge  are  of  high  magniflccuce.  The  road  for  the  most  part  passes  along  the 
southern  face  of  the  ridge.  At  its  foot  on  this  Bide  Hows  the  Jagesar  or  A  lak> 
nandl  river  in  a  deep  gorge  joining  the  Sarju  a  few  miles  dowu.  Near  the  head 
of  this  gorge  is  the  temple  of  Jageear,  the  most  Important  in  Kamaon,  and  the 
village  of  the  same  name  (5,970  feet).  Near  the  temple  are  two  iniiUenso  dtoddat, 
standing  in  the  outer  courts,  oue  measuring  21'-9",  and  the  other  Si'-IO*  in  girth 
above  the  swell  of  the  roots  •.  they  are  probably  between  160  to  100  feet  lu 
height.  Those  trees  have  evidcuily  been  planted  here.  Tbe  castom  of  planting 
denddr*  near  temples  is  a  common  one  in  Kumaou,  and  these  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  grove  of  seme  extent,  the  gradunl  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  individuals  in 
which,  ns  they  become  more  distaut  from  the  parent  pair,  eufllciently  attests  the 
spread  of  the  whole  from  them.  The  change  of  form  so  frequent  amongst  coni, 
ferous  trees  from  the  elegant  bright-leaved  pyramidal  sapling  to  the  dark  massive 
tree  with  its  flat  top  and  heavy  tubular  branches,  is  here  strikingly  exhibited.  In 
the  former  state  alone  the  deodar  is  now  known  in  Europe,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  its  more  mature  age  it  will  assume  the  latter  character,  which  is  quite  that 
of  tbe  cedar  of  Lebanon.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Jagesar  a  number  of  yew 
trees  which  are  perhaps  of  artificial  planting  also,  as  they  are  not  usually  found 
much  below  6,000  feet.  Close  to  the  temple  occurs  Ditlylm  tcandtns,  a  some, 
wb.at  rare  plant,  aim  balsams  of  various  hues  abound  in  the  same  sheltered 
locaiiiy.  The  rook  is  mainly  mica  schist  and  gneiss.  The  valley  in  which  the 
teipple  is  built  is  so  narrow  that  the  sun  can  hardly  look  into  it  in  winter,  and 
early  in  that  season  before  any  snow  has  fallen  tbe  whole  place  may  be  seen 
strungeiy  frozen  up,  tbe  slated  roofs  and  paved  courts  covered  with  sheets  of  ieo 
or  fringed  with  huge  ioicles  originating  altogether  in  deposits  of  hoar-frost. 
The  intense  cold  felt  at  tbe  bottom  of  ail  narrow  and  deep  gorges  in  these  hills, 
such  curious  deposits  of  hoar-frost  as  these  and  the  dense  fogs  habitually  formed 
in  the  warmer  valleys  during  the  winter  may  be  readily  explained  as  depending 
upon  the  cold  air  which  from  its  increased  density  flows  down  from  the  slopes  of 
the  monntalns  ss  its  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  radiation  which  goea  on 
during  the  atill  nights.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  and  like  velieys 
goitre  prevails  to  p  great  extent.  The  great  temple  in  the  valley  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  small  one  of  Buddh-Jugeswsr  on  the  road  on  the 
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ridge.1  The  Chund  RIju  and  to  be  burned  it  JAgaiwar,  end  tbeir  Rials  beeeine 
itfii  here.  On  the  occasion  of  the  cremation  of  a  Rija,  a  stone  from  the  pyre 
used  always  to  be  sent  to  Pitrola  near  Champiwat,  aud  deposited  there  at  the  old 
pyre-place  of  their  family  with  great  oeremony  and  sacrifices  of  male  kids ;  a 
practice  still  obeerred  by  the  Aimoia  and  Kiahipnr  families.  Rajia  reside  near 
J  Ages  war. 

lf&ini  Tftl  the  hill  sanitarium  of  the  Eamaon  Division,  is  situat- 
ed  in  patti  L>uh4r  Cbhakb&ta  of  parganah  Chhakh&ta  of  the  Kumaon 
district  in  north  latitude  29°-22'-49*  and  east  longitude  79°-30'- 
19*  (south  south-east  corner  of  the  lake);  distant  16  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  at  KdlAdhungi,  10  miles  from  RAnibftg,  32  miles 
from  Almora  by  the  RAmgar  road,  30  miles  from  Alinora  by  the 
Kliairna  road,  and  23  miles  from  Ranikhet.  The  population  on  the 
17th  September,  1880,  numbered  10,054  souls  (2,957  females),  but 
varies  every  month  with  the  number  of  visitors.  In  February, 
1881,  it  was  6,576  (1,970  females)  exclusive  of  cantonments.  The 
station  is  situate  in  a  valley  running  from  west  to  east,  and  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  peak  of  China,  8,568  feet  high,  continued  by 
the  Alma  peak  and  the  Slier- ke-dunda  to  the  eastern  extremity 
where  the  ridge  descends  almost  to  the  level  of  the  lake.  On  the 
west  the  rugged  hill  of  QeopAtha  rises  to  the  height  of  7,989  feet, 
and  on  the  south  AyArpatlift  attains  an  elevation  of  7,461  feet,  dimi¬ 
nishing  gradually  towards  the  east.  The  eastern  boundary  is  the 
pass  through  whiuh  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  find  an  exit, 
forming  the  principal  source  of  the  Baliya  river  which  in  turn  is  A 
principal  feeder  of  the  Gaula.  The  western  end  of  the  valley  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  gentle  undulations  formed  by  the  debris  of  the 

_  ,  ,  surrounding  hills  while  the  eastern  end  is 

Tho  I  Ah 6  w 

filled  by  the  lake  of  Naini  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  station.  The  surface  of  the  lake  has  an  elevation*  of 
6,350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1871,  Dr.  Amesbury  mea¬ 
sured  and  sounded  the  lake  with  the  following  results  : — The  length 
from  east  to  west  in  the  centre  is  4,702£  feet  or  about  1,567  yards  ; 
the  width  at  the  Smuggler's  rock  is  792  feet,  and  at  the  broadest 
part  opposite  Omnibus  cottage  is  1,518  feot.  The  circumference  by 
tho  road  is  11,880  feet  or  a  little  over  two  miles.  The  superficial 
area  is  I20J  acres.  The  greatest  depth  is  93  feot,  and  tho  least 
depth  on  a  ridge  running  through  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  20  fecL 
1  See  further  Go*.  XI.,  778.  1  Kumaou  aud  Garlnrnl  Survey. 
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The  colour  of  the  wator  is  generally  a  bluish  green,  but  after  au 
earthquake,  such  as  oocurred  in  1871,  the  colour  is  moro  opaque,  and 
turns  to  a  dirty  reddish  brown  from  the  egitntiou  of  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  and  the  presence  of  infusoria.1  There  is  but  one  important 
feeder  which  colleots  the  drainage  and  spring  waters  of  the  western 
ond  of  the  ralley  and  with  it  some  of  the  refuse  from  the  whole 
hill-sides.  In  the  rains  this  stream  mast  to  a  certaiu  extent  pollute 
the  waters  near  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  but  as  a  rule  the  water 
of  the  lake  is  good  and  well  adapted  for  drinking  purposes  as  its 
analysis  shows. 

The  lake  is  very  slowly  but  surely  filling  up  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  debris  swept  into  it  during  the  rains,  though,  as  it  has 
received  that  from  the  landslip  without  any  perceptible  dimiuutiou 
of  its  area  or  depth,  we  may  well  hope  that  many  generations  shall 
pass  away  before  the  chief  ornament  of  Naini  becomes  a  thing  of 
the  past  Oooasionally  fish  weighing  98  to  35  pounds  are  caught, 
but  the  most  oommon  is  a  small  scaleless  species  which,  however,  is 
fit  for  the  table.  In  the  lake  itself  there  is  a  sulphur  spring  nearly 
opposite  the  Smuggler’s  rook  in  63  feet  of  water  and  auother  out- 
Bide  it  near  the  Talla  TAl  bazAr,  which  has  been  found  a  medicinal 
agent  of  considerable  value  in  oases  of  debility. 

Near  the  brink,  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  a  tangled 


mass  of  Potamegeton  mucronatum ,  Myriophyllum  indicum ,  Chara 
vertioillata ,  Polygonum  tcabrinervium  and  the  pretty  English  Poly - 
gonum  amphibium ,  which,  according  to  Madden,  “  here  and  here 
only  m  India,  raises  its  pink  spikes  above  the  water.” 

AyArpAtha,  so  called  from  the  aydr  ( Andromeda  ovalifolia)  a 
^  ^  species  poisonous  for  cattle  and  goats,  is 

covered  with  the  green  oak  ( Quercma  dilatata ) 
and  this  as  well  as  the  adjoining  mass  known  as  HAni  Bani  is 
almost  exclusively  formed  of  the  transition  limestone  of  Mussooree 
•xbibiting  everywhere  vast  rents,  fissures,  crags  and  boulders  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes  and  falling  under  Ayarpatha  so  abruptly  to 


1  Specimens  of  these  infusoria  were  transmitted  to  EDglnnd  in  1870,  and 
the  species  found  ia  the  lake  at  Naiui  Tal  has  been  named  Ceratium  Mumaonenst 
bj  Mr.  H.  J. -Carter  (Au.  Mag.,  N.  H.,  4th  Ser.,  Vlf.,  229).  It  is  a  species  of 
horned  Peridinc*  allied  to  that  found  in  the  Baltic  sea,  Kod  sen,  Indian  ocean, 
the  Swies  lakes,  the  fresh-water  poDds  of  Qornbay  and  those  of  Calcutta,  and  it  is 
to  au  assemblage  of  these  minute  auimals  that  the  rusty  brown  colour  of  the  lake 
at  certain  seasons  ia  dae.  They  are  also  found  in  the  other  lakes. 
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the  edge  of  Ihe  lake  that  until  1847  there  was  only  a  very  in¬ 
different  pathway  in  that  direction.  To  the  south-east  of  Ayir- 
pdtha  the  Gniwkla  estate  or  Sherwood,  now  occupied  by  the  Dio¬ 
cesan  boys  school,  comprises  a  scries  of  swelling  lawns  thickly 
wooded  and  terminated  abruptly  by  magnificent  precipices  from 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  high,  from  the  base  of  which  issues  the  Nihil 
river  flowing  by  Kulddbungi  through  the  Bhabar  to  the  Tar&i.  To 
the  east,  the  cliff's  are  of  clay-slate  in  the  centre  of  limestone,  and 
to  the  nortb-west  again  of  clay-slate  distinctly  stratified  and  dip¬ 
ping  from  the  plains.  Here,  as  in  the  Baliya  glen,  the  rocks  appear 
to  rest  upon  beds  of  blue  aluminous  shale  and  white  gypsum,  which 
must  be  of  immense  thickness,  ns  they  are  found  nearly  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  where  the  gypsum  assumes  the  texture  of  alabas¬ 
ter  and  has  been  found  useful  in  manufacturing  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  woods  along  Gaiwdla  comprise  oak,  ash,  maple,  {Siberian  crab, 
cypress  and  other  northern  forms,  while  the'  Bward  abounds  in  the 
Primula  denticulata ,  Parna»aia  nulicola ,  with  pacony  ;  at  no  great 
distance  and  immediately  below  commences  a  tropical  vegetation 
connecting  it  with  the  plains.  The  view  from  Aydrpitha  shows 
the  Bhabar  and  Tarai  arranged  like  a  map  at  one’s  feet  and  oil 
fine  days  takes  in  Bareilly  to  the  south-east  and  Morud&bad  to  the 
south-west. 


Deopntha  on  the  east  rises  at  a  very  sharp  angle  from  the 

Abclia  pass,  whence  the  road  from  Kalt- 
I)cop4tha.  . 

dhungi  enters  the  valley  at  an  elevation  of 

6,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  7,989  feet.  On  the  north¬ 
east  it  is  separated  from  China  by  a  pass  known  as  the  China-ke- 
khan  or  kbdl,  7,438  feet  high,  which  communicates  with  the  vil¬ 
lages  lying  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Bhakra  or  Baula  river. 
The  sides  of  this  peak  and  its  base  are  strewn  with  immense  boul¬ 
ders  of  limestone  in  natural  confusion  which  are  clothed  with 


ferns  and  other  epilithal  vegetation  amidst  close  coppices  of  the 
abelia. 


China,  the  monarch  of  the  Gagar  range,  raises  his  furrowed 


China. 


sides  on  the  north  almost  precipitously  at 
a  horizontal  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 


a  quarter  from  the  lake.  On  the  north,  the  crest  is  prolonged  in  a 
ridge  known  as  the  Bar&ns-ke-d&nda  or  *  Rhododendron  ridge* 
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from  the  nnmker  of  those  trees  growiug  tliore.  The  southern  face 
is  covered  with  n  forest  of  noble  cypresses  (Cupresaua  t or u loan ) 
which  here  alone  on  the  lower  ranges  appears  to  be  indigenous. 
The  crest  is  formed  of  limestone  on  a  basis  of  olay-slate  which 
appears  to  dip  to  the  west  or  north-west.  Limestone  also  appears 
along  the  southwestern  slopes.  Aooording  to  Madden  the  summit 
u  is  clothed  with  a  brushwood  of  Indigo jera,  Spirma,  Elscholtzi a 
and  Sulix ;  And  rosace  lanuginosa  covers  the  rocks;  Anemone  disco¬ 


lor  grows  in  the  shady  places  and  at  the  Surveyor’s  cairn  Stellar ia 
semivest  ita  and  Ilemiphragma  hetsrophyllum  appear. 

The  holly  (Ilex  dipyrena)  readies  a  great  size  ;  one  measured 
near  the  ground  was  between  16  and  17  feet  in  girth  :  but  the 
characteristic  tree  of  China  is  the  Quercus  semecarpifo'ia ,  which 
fringes  the  crest  and  covers  the  whole  south-west  face.  Badh&n 
Dhura  and  SAt-ohuliya,  points  of  nearly  the  same  altitude,  and  at 
no  great  distance,  on  each  side  of  China,  have  not  a  trace  of  it; 
and  on  the  former  Madden  oould  only  find  a  few  specimens  of 
Colquhounia  restita ,  a  very  common  shrub  at  Nuini  Taland  towards 
BadrinAth.  The  Limonia  laurtola  too  occurs  ouly  in  this  locality 
on  the  GAgar  range,  and  though  the  cypress  is  said  to  exist  iu 
DhyAnirau,  it  appears  to  be  very  local,  limited  to  a  grove  or  two 
while  they  occur  on  the  face  of  China  towards  the  lake  in  quanti¬ 
ties  and  on  tho  GaiwAla  cliffs  as  low  down  as  5,100  feet.  The  ve¬ 
getation  of  China  and  Naini  Tnl  thus  presents  some  difficult  pro¬ 
blems,  which  tho  natives  resolve  at  once  by  the  assertion  that  tho 
oak,  cypress,  Limonia ,  Colquhounia,  &c.,  were  imported  from  the 
snowy  range  and  planted  here  by  Naini  Devi  herself  :  and  one 
might  really  suspect  that  some  of  the  devotees  who  did  penance  on 
China  iu  days  of  yore,  actually  introduced  them  from  the  holy  tir- 
thas  amon"  the  snows,  were  it  at  all  probable  that  they  would  have 
condescended  to  such  humble  plants  ns  the  Ilemiphragma  aud 
Anemone.  Moreover,  on  this  principlo  it  might  bo  surmised  that 
“  Pilgrim”  put  tho  Polygonum  amphibium  iuto  the  lake  to  make 
it  more  English.” 

Tho  view  from  China  embraces  Rohilkhand,  Kumaon,  GarhwAl 


View  from  China, 


aud  the  snowy  range  from  the  sources  of 
the  Jumua  to  those  of  tho  Kali.  The  great 


Himachal  must  be  about  65  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line,  and  its 
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details  are  therefore  less  distinct  than  from  Binsar  and  Almora, 
whence  the  superior  limit  of  forest  is  perfectly  defined— much  more 
■o  than  the  snow  line — and  above  which  the  eye  reposes  with  a 
never-to-be-satiated  cariosity  on  the  enormous  shelving  masses  of 
rock  and  snow  which  appear  as  if  they  would  squeeze  mother 
earth  to  a  mummy.  Here  we  have  the  Gangotri  group  running 
apparently  north,  with  sloping  and  apparent!}  stratified  planes  to 
the  east j  then  oomes  the  great  Kedarnith  mass,  said  to  be  the 
original  Sntneru,  whence  Siva  regards  with  jealous  rivalry  his 
neighbour  Vishnu,  who  dwells  over  the  way  ia  the  still  grander 
mass  of  Badrin&th,  or  rather  on  the  Nklikinta  peak  above  the 
temple.  Next  comes  Trisul  about  20  miles  more  to  the  south¬ 
east  and  behind  this  again  Nanda-devi  with  its  pyramidal  grey 
peak  rising  to  25,600  feet.  Next  comes  Nandakot  with  the  teat- 
shaped  peak  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  pillow  of  the  katiya  or 
cot  on  which  Slta  reclines.  Further  east  are  the  Panch-ch&la  or 


five  cooking  places  used  by  the  P&ndavas  and  then  come  the  peaks 
of  Api  and  Namjang  in  Nep&l  and  its  other  unnamed  mountains. 
Though  perhaps  not  so  clear  or  distinct  a  view  as  is  obtained  from 
the  hills  nearer  the  snowy  range,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  impressive  in  the  whole  outer  range  (Maddtn), 

The  small  ridge  on  which  Fairlight  (Tonnochy’s)  is  bnilt,  sepa- 


Sber-ke-dfnda. 


rates  China  from  the  Alma  or  Ulma  peak, 
np  and  around  which  a  road  has  been  made 


which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  IChairna  valley,  the  China 


water-fall,  R&nikhet  and  the  hills  beyond.  The  Alma-kh&n  sepa¬ 


rates  this  from  the  snow-seat  and  Government  house  and  the 


Khairna  pass  from  Sher-ke-d&nda  or  Tiger’s  ridge  which  is  thiokly 
covered  with  forest  and  abounds  with  beautifal  shady  walks.  The 
east  and  south-east  extremities  of  this  hill  abruptly  end  in  preoipioes 
formed  of  clay-slate  which  caused  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
the  foot  road  to  Almora  by  Ramgar  and  the  cart-road  to  R&uibag. 
To  the  north-east,  the  Tiger’s  ridge  is  connooted  with  Liriya-kanta 
or  Luriya-kanta,  so  called  according  to  native  aocounts  in  me¬ 
mory  of  some  forgotten  goddess.  It  attains  an  elevation  of 
8,144  feet  (8,023  feet,  R.  S.)  ;  its  summit  is  qnartz,  bold  and  craggy 
towards  the  north  and  undulating  to  the  south-east  where  it  is 
clothed  with  forests  of  oak  aud  piuo.  Mr.  J.  H.  Batten  discovered 
greopstone  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake  running  north  eest  to  the 
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summit  of  Sher-ke-dAndn  and  again  to  the  south  between  Ay&rpitha 
and  Gaiwdla  passing  through  limestone  and  beds  of  hornstone. 
The  trappean  rooks  are  said  to  reappear  between  Khdrpa  Til  and 
KAlapathar  where  they  derange  and  alter  the  other  rocks  as 
usual. 

The  valleys  around  Naini  Til  afford  occupation  to  tlie  natur¬ 
alist,  the  painter  and  the  sportsman.  A  list  of  the  plants  to  be 
found  is  given  in  the  first  volume  as  well  as  one  of  the  fauna. 
Game  is  abundant  close  by  and  Bcenery  unrivalled  in  the  lower 
hills  is  within  easy  distance.  The  lakes  of  Malwa,  Bhfm,  Nau- 
kuchiya  and  the  seven  lakes  are  only  one  march  to  the  north-east, 
and  will  well  repay  a  visit,  while  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the 
Kosi  and  the  sequestered  glades  along  the  Rimganga  and  the 
Kota  and  Pitli  Diins  afford  Beenes  which  a  Salvator  Rosa  would 
delight  to  paint.  The  hills  on  all  sides  are  thickly  studded  with 
the  bungalows  which  are  occupied  by  visitors  from  the  plains  from 
April  to  October.  In  the  winter  there  are  few  European  residents 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  native  traders  also  leave  the  baxir 
for  their  homes.  The  southern  face  of  China  and  the  space  around 
the  northern  margin  of  the  lake  itself  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
sites  for  residences  and  are  fully  taken  up.  Here  also  are  the 
schools,  church,  and  travellers'  bungalow.  Between  the  church  and 
H&ni  B&ni  or  ‘  the  echo '  rock  lies  Sukha  T61,  a  depression  filled 
with  water  during  the  rains  and  used  also  as  a  quarry  for  stone  and 
a  shooting  range  for  the  volunteers.  Close  to  this  under  Ardwell 
is  the  circular  hollow  covered  with  grass  and  flowers  known  as  the 
Malla  Pokhar  or  ‘  upper  pool  ’  perhaps  originally  filled  with  water 
but  now  dry  at  all  times.  The  upper  bazar  and  the  assembly  rooms 
are  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake  which  also  boasts  of  a 
fair  cricket,  tennis,  polo,  and  race  ground.  At  the  eastern  end  is 
the  baz&r  known  as  Talla  T&l  or  *  lower  lake,’  and  beyond  this  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  the  barraoks  of  K41akh&n  forming  the  mili¬ 
tary  convalescent  depot  of  the  Rohilkhand  Division.  There  is  no 
trade  or  manufacture  unconnected  with  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  the  summer  visitors.  The  oourt  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Kumaon  sits  here,  and  there  are  besides  a  police-station,  post- 
office,  telegraph-office,  dispensary,  European  shops  and  several 
hotels  knd  boarding-houses. 


■Aim  tMl. 


Hi  Naini  TA1  municipality  is  constituted  under  Aoi  XV  of 
1971.  and  it  managed  by  o  oommittm  of 
«md»«U ty.  glx  .MBbora.  Taking  the  latest  returns, 

those  for  1881-63,  the  reoeipte  aasoanted  to  R&.  36,602,  of  whiah, 
however,  Rs.  9,789  were  abnormal,  being  dne  to  refnods  and  dona¬ 
tions.  The  aotnal  reoeipts  were  therefore  Bs.  46,873.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  sonroee  of  ineome  are  (1)  the  ootroi  on  animals  brought- in 
for  slaughter  whieh  yielded  Rs.  9,761  ;  (9)  tax  on  houses  (Rs.  8,833 
in  the  station  and  Rs.  9,326  in  the  bas&r)  Rs.  10,661 ;  (3 j  tolls 
•n  vehicles,  Rs.  7,433;  (4)  special  taxes  snob  as  conservancy,  stalk 
for  animals  and  on  sites,  which  yielded  Rs.  18,644  ;  (5)  rents, 
Rs,  1,939;  (6)  Abes  and  miscellaneous,  Rs,  3,423,  to  which  add  the 
abnormal  reoeipts.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  Rs.  57,531  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:— Collection  Rs.  1,055 ;  head-office,  Rs.  1,487 ; 
publio  works,  Rs.  93,425;  polios,  Rs.  2,513;  education,  Rs.  800  * 
charitable  grants,  Rs.  348,  censer ranoy,  Re.  11,025  ;  repayment  of 
loans,  Rs.  11,527 ;  aad  other  items,  Rs.  8,818.  The  large  sum  under 
the  head  repayment  of  debt  is  in  part  liquidation  of  the  loan 
reoeived  from  Government  (a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees)  for  pro¬ 
tective  works  after  the  landslip  of  1880.  These  works  have  been 
tried  by  heavy  rains  sinoe  and  have  thoroughly  stood  the  test,  aad 
with  the  establishment  retained  to  see  that  all  drains  are  clear, 
have  made  the  station  safer  than  it  was  before,  and  far  more  pleasant 
for  those  who  have  to  walk  or  ride  during  the  rains. 

The  reoeipte  of  the  Naini  T41  oantonment  fund  amounted  to 
Rs.  4,199  in  1682-88  ohiefly  made  np  of  a  grant-in-aid  of  Rs.  2,189 
and  Rs.  1,674,  dues  on  grass  and  fuel.  The  expenditure  almost 
equalled  the  income  and  was  devoted  to  the  usual  purposes,  conser¬ 
vancy,  look-hospital  and  police. 

The  Amerioan  Episcopal  Methodist  Mission  established  a  branoh 
_  .  ,  .  of  the  Society  here  in  1858,  which  supports 

DMIOOU|  SO, 

a  vernacular  sohool  for  boys  having  now  a 
large  attendance  of  pnpils.  Besides  this  there  are  eleven  other 
schools  supported  by  the  Society  in  the  hills  and  Bh&bar  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  8  to  400  and  a  girls’  school  with  20 
pupils.  In  1871,  a  dispensary  in  connection  with  the  same  Society 
was  opened  at  Naini  TAl  when,  in  three  months,  1,800  out-door  and 
30  in-door  patients  received  treatment.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  at  DwAr/’  ’’  rri '  in  i  n?2.  In  1869  a  msdioal 
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sohool  was  formed  at  NainiTdl  whereeight  young  men  and  four  young 
women  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  their  profession. 

The  Naini  TA1  Diocesan  schools  owe  their  origin  to  a  project 
framed  by  Dr.  Condon,  Mr.  H.  8.  Reid  and  others  in  1869  for 


Diocesan  schools. 


founding  a  school  for  the  children  of  resi¬ 
dents  and  others  of  small  means.  It  was 


felt  that,  though  there  were  several  schools  in  other  Hill  stations 
suitable  for  the  children  of  comparatively  rich  parents,  there  was 
no  school,  elsewhere  established,  adapted  to  the  means  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  poor.  They  determined  therefore  upon  commencing 
inch  a  school.  Their  object  was  to  secure  for  parents  of  small 
income,  a  really  good  education  for  their  children,  in  a  good  hill 
Climate,  for  a  very  moderate  snm.  The  pnhlio  readily  met  their 
appeal  for  help,  and  in  July,  1869,  a  mixed  school  was  commenced 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Bradbory.  It  was  continued  daring  the 
year  1870,  and  with  such  success  that  the  committee  decided  upon 
enlarging  their  operations  and  setting  np  two  schools,  one  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls  to  be  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale  and  to 
anpply  a  good  and  sound  education.  Every  exertion  was  made  to 
render  them  efficient,  and  excellent  teachers  were  engaged.  These 
aohoola  commenced  work  on  the  1st  of  February,  1871,  and  have 
met  with  large  success.  The  average  number  of  pupils  during  the 
first  year  was  70,  and,  in  the  oase  of  the  hoys'  school,  the  committee 
were  obliged  to  reject  applications  for  want  of  space.  In  1872  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  to  100,  hut  still  many  applications  were 
refused  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  accommodation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  then  appealed  to  the  general  public  for  aid  in  erecting  proper 
achool  buildings  and  met  with  a  generous  response.  The  school 
for  girls  was  built  from  a  tasteful  design  by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Tribe 
and  in  1873  the  Sherwood  estate  with  itB  house  and  magnificent 
grounds  was  purchased  by  the  committee  for  the  boyB’  school  and 
is  perhaps  the  finest  site  and  establishment  of  its  kind  in  India. 
The  reports  of  the  examiners  show  that  both  in  the  internal  economy 
and  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted,  the  Diocesan 


schools  thoroughly  fulfil  the  designs  of  their  fouuders. 

Naini  Til  is  entered  from  Morudabad  by  the  postal  road  passing 
^  through  Kdlddhungi  and  Mungauli,  at  both 

of  which  places  there  are  traveller’s  rest- 
houses.  From  Kdlddhangi  there  is  a  steady  rise  for  eight  miles  to 
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Mungauli  and  thence  to  Siriya  Til,  better  known  aa  the  washer* 
inen’s  ghAt,  the  road  is  tolerably  level.  From  tbia  a  steady  rise  of 
a  few  miles  leads  to  the  Abelia  pass  6,800  feet  high.  On  the  eaat 
there  is  a  railway  from  Bareilly  to  RAnibAg  and  a  carriage-road 
thence  to  Naim  TAl.  There  is  also  a  good  cart-road  and  a  bridle  road 
following  the  valley  of  the  Baliya  river  to  the  brewery,  whence 
there  is  a  steep  bridle-path  of  about  two  miles  to  the  Talla  TAl 
bazAr  (6,400  feet).  On  the  north  two  roads  communicate  with 
Almora  j  one  by  Khairaa  is  level  for  about  SO  miles  and  the  other 
by  RAmgAr  cresses  three  separate  valleys  and  ranges  before  joining 
the  former.  The  various  routes  into  the  interior  will  be  found  else* 
where.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  in  any  quantity  can  readily  be 
obtained  at  Naiiii  TAl  at  all  times. 

Mr.  B^ll  in  his  paper  ou  the  origin  of  the  Kumaon  lakes  notioee 
two  theories  (a)  that  they  are  due  to  glacial  action  ;  ( b )  that  they  are 
hollows  of  denudation  for  the  most  part  enclosed  by  landslips.  He 

notices  that  the  China  portion  of  the  ridge 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  is  deeply  scarped 
above  with  an  undercliff  much  concealed  by  tains.  It  oonsists 
chiefly  of  shales  with  which  there  are  some  qnartaites,  and  towarda 
the  crest  there  are  limestones  which  so  far  as  is  clearly  seen  may 
partake  either  of  the  nature  of  beds  or  veins.  Passing  hence 
round  by  north  to  south-east  the  ridge  is  mainly  formed  of  shalee 
and  argillaceous  sclusts  which  are  much  contorted  and  broken  ;  but 
the  prevailing  dip  is  probably  to  Bouth-west,  the  beds  striking  with 
the  direction  of  the  ridge.  An  obscurely  seen  trap-dyke  seems  to 
observe  the  same  course.  To  these  two  facts  the  dip  of  the  beds 
and  the  existence  of  a  rigid  trap-axis  the  present  form  of  the  slope 
is,  Mr.  Ball  believes,  under  the  influence  of  subacrial  denudation  to 
be  attributed  and  not  to  the  friction  of  a  glacier.  The  range  on 
the  south-west  of  the  valley  marked  by  the  Ayarpatha  and  Dno- 
pAtha  peaks  is  formed  of  massive  limestone,  the  bedding  of  whieh 
is  generally  very  obscure.  There  is  also  some  trap,  the  oombined 
rooks  giving  a  rigid  and  very  steep  outline  to  the  range  which 
contrasts  most  strikingly  with  that  on  the  north 

Mr.  Ball  goes  on  to  write  “  AH  tbe  rocks  of  tbia  basin,  whether  ah  ales  of 
limestones,  are  singularly  nnauited  to  the  retention  of  tbe  minor  glacial  marts  ; 
and  if  glaciation  did  take  place,  it  may  be  fram  this  cause  that  no  such  traces  are 
now  found.  From  an  inspection  of  the’  large  scale  sap,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  head  of  the  valley  has  very  muoh  the  form  of  a 4  cirque,  ’  as  dsflscd  by 
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l(r.  Holland,1  wW  tf|au  with  considerable  force  thet  the  slrqies  of  Horway  end 
Qreenland  are  due  to  glaelera.  Mr.  Bonney,  on  the  other  hand,  deeerlbee  Alpine 
cirques,  which  he  belltves  to  he  formed  by  itreamleti  poarlng  down  the  eidee. 
It  haa  often  been  remarked  how  eome  forms  of  our  Indian  alluvia  under  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  heavy  rainfalls  exhibit  in  miniature  many  of  the  forme  of  denudation 
aad  erosion.  Among  these  forma,  cirques  and  cirque  valleys  are  not  anfreqnently 
met  with.  Invariably,  they  are  dne  not  to  denuding  notion  from  above,  but  to 
•abtorraneaa  springs  or  streams.  To  a  similar  cause  may,  I  think,  be  attributed 
cirque-like  valleys  la  rooks  formed  of  loose  shales,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  those 
where  the  rooks  are  limestones.  The  section  of  the  bed  of  the  lake  indicates  a 
State  of  things  very  different  from  what  might  have  perhaps  been  anticipated, 
bat,  however  the  lake  has  been  formed,  explanations  to  aeeoant  for  tbs  peas- 
llnrity  about  to  be  described  can  be  suggested." 

*  The  soundings  from  whioh  the  section  has  been  plotted  have  been  token 
from  the  BaVenae  Survey  map  on  the  aoale  of  ton  inches  to  a  mile.  In  some  osaee 
the  exnat  character  of  tho  bottom  is  given,  bat  not  in  all.  A  knowledge  of  Ibis 
ehametor  is,  no  donbt,  a  very  great  desideratum  for  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
It  would  be  especially  desirable  to  know  the  nature  of  the  bottom  all  across  tho 
leke  transversely  to  this  lino  at  the  point  where  the  shallowest  sounding  scours. 
As  represented  In  the  section,  the  lake  consists  of  two  basins,  with  the  maximum 
depth  nearly  oontrieeUy  situated  In  each  oase.  They  are  separated  by  what  appear 
to  be  a  barrier.  If  It  really  he  so,  then  it  would  lend  considerable  support  to  the 
glanlsi  hypothesis.  Indeed,  if  consisting  of  rock  in  si<«,  it  would  fairly  prove 
the  existence  of  a  true  rook  basin,  thus  furnishing  a  strong  argument  in  fkvor  of 
tho  glacial  origin.  Supposing  it  to  bo  to,  the  twin  basins  might  be  readily  ex- 
plained  by  tho  hypothesis  that  thoy  had  been  successively  exoavated  by  the  retreat¬ 
ing  end  of  a  glaeisr.  Unfortunately  the  cane  is  not  susceptible  of  so  simple  au 
explanation,  as  the  shallow  sounding  may  bo  caused  not  by  s  harrier,  hut  by  a 
mpre  hammock,  which,  if  (as  is  possible,  so  far  as  is  certainly  known  at  present) 
occurring  Isolated  by  deep  ohaaoels  from  the  margins  of  the  lake,  would 
be,  oa  the  other  hand,  a  strong  argument  against  tho  glacial  origin,  as  such  au 
obstruction  most  assuredly  hare  been  swept  away  by  a  glacier  capable  of 
•coopt eg  oat  the  deeper  hollows.  Still  another  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
barrkr  or  hammock,  be  it  which  it  may,  is  possible.  It  may  be  that  it  Is 
not  really  formed  of  rock  fa  situ,  bat  is  merely  the  remnant  of  nn  ancient 
landslip." 

**  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  it.  Bnt  tho  poonliar  character  of  the  basin  still  remains  a  subject 
for  eome  speculation,  the  more  particularly  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  tho 
operations  of  tho  present  day  must  tend  steadily  to  obliterate  these  features  by  the 
deposition  of  silt  in  tho  hollows.  Passing  from  the  lake  Itself  to  examine  the 
antnre  of  the  barrier  at  the  outfall,  we  Snd  that  it  is  formed  of  a  confused  mass 
of  dobrie,  in  which  eome  very  large  rook  masses,  some  of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
occur.  Following  down  tho  bed  of  the  stream,  rock  is  §ilu  is  not  met  with  till 
near  tho  waterfall,  or  at  a  level  which  mast  be  considerably  below  that  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  wheie  deepest.  Mr.  Blanford,  though  he  does  not  expressly 

‘  “  Cirques  are  lerge  spaces  exoavated  from  the  solid  rock,  bounded  on  three 
tides  by  an  almost  acmicylindrical  steep  mountain  wall,  and  with  a  tolerably  fiat 
fibor."— Quar.  Jour.,  Qeol*  8oc,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.,iei. 
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state  his  belief  that  the  large  block*  of  itou  ere  erratics,  laggeete  the!  they  ny 
he  derived,  from  the  limeeteae  et  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the  valley  (Dcopdtha). 
He  states  that  his  *•  impression  was  that  the  lake  was  dosed  by  a  moraine.”  The 
souroe  of  these  blocks  I  believe  to  be  meeh  closer  at  hand.  la  great  part  they 
have,  I  think,  simply  tumbled  down  from  the  Ayirpdtha  ridge  end  Us  eastern  pro* 
loogation,  where  not  only  Is  similar  rock  to  be  seen  la  etle,  bat  similar  detached 
blocks  are  fonnd  on  the  slopes  one  remarkably  fine  example  being  seen  in  the 
compound  of  Wslham  honse.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have]  fa  lien  from 

the  ridge  to  the  north  of  the  depot,  where  the  already  described  lentienlar  *— - 

of  limestone  oecnr.  The  remainder  may,  1  think,  have  simply  been  eroded  from 
their  envelopment  of  sheles  et,  or  very  close  to,  the  positions  where  they  ere  new 
fonnd.  Though  it  ia  convenient  to  speak  here  of  these  blocks  eollsetively  as 
limestones,  they  very  much  In  character,  and  some  are  highly  indurated,  bnt 
only  ellghtly  calcareous,  mud  stones.  ffrom  these  varying  charaeters  it  may 
be  possible,  hereafter,  to  trace  their  origin  individually  with  considerable 
accuracy.  As  to  the  other  characters  of  the  debris  at  the  ontfalt,  1  In  vain 
searched  in  It  for  evidence  of  a  glacial  origin,  and  am  unable  to  point  to  any 
featnrs  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  it*  having  boon  formed  by  a 
landslip.” 

After  examining  the  other  lakes  [q.v.)  Mr.  Ball  sums  up  the 
remits  thus : — 

“  Bevlewing  the  whole  of  the  facts  which  are  enumerated  above  in  reference  to 
each  of  the  lakes,  and  considering  the  limited  none  In  which  they  occur— the  proba¬ 
bility  that  they  are  all  the  result  of  one  general  series  of  operations  lmprsases  itself 
as  being  an  hypothesis  of  primary  importance.  If  one  of  the  lakes  than  exhibits  in¬ 
dications  which  seem  to  connect  it  with  one  particular  mode  of  origin,  while  others 
of  the  lakes  do  not  show  such  or  similar  indications,  ft  becomes  all-important  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  former  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  In  this  way, -I  think,  the  appearsneea  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  glacial  origiD,  which  are  perhaps  strongest  in  the  ease  of  Nalnl  Til,  lose 
much  of  their  force  when  we  dud  that  other  lakes  exist  of  generally  similar  charac¬ 
ter,  but  in  whioh  the  speeial  indications  are  wanting.  In  tbs  single  character  of  the 
outfall  barriers  all  the  lakes  agree  ;  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
barriers,  whether  they  are  remnants  of  moraines,  or  have  been  formed  by  landslips, 
bnt  it  is  almost  eertain1  that  not  one  of  them  consists  in  any  degree  of  rock  ia  sils, 
and  we  therefore  have  not  the  positive  aid  of  a  rook  basin  to  determine  a  oon- 
cluaion. 

There  la  one  point  geologically  which  links  the  three  Isrger  lakes  together, 
and  that  is  the  occurrence  of  trap-dykes  in  the  vicinity  of  each.  Now,  I  do  aot 
think  it  at  all  probable  that  the  lakes  are  doe  to  the  original  outburst  of  trap. 
Indeed,  the  above  described  fact  in  reference  to  Malwa  Tsl,  where  both  the  inflow¬ 
ing  and  outflowing  streams  cut  through  trap,  renders  such  a  view  untenable.  Bnt 
it  seems  not  improbable  that,  when  the  great  upheaval  end  disturbenee  of  the 
rooks  of  this  area  took  place,  the  existeace  of  comparatively  rigid  Una*  of  trap 
may  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  determining  the  form  which  the  eurfoce 
assumed,  and  that  on  their  flanke  the  eoft  shales,  Ac.,  may  have  been  so  much 
crushed  and  broken,  at  to  yield  more  easily  to  the  subsequent  operations  of  denuda¬ 
tion,  that  affording  on  abundant  supply  of  materiel  for  landslips,  which  ultimately 
1  Cartful  levelling  can  only  decide  this  point 
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served  to  close  the  valleys  end  form  the  like*.1  Or  even  supposing  the  outburatol 
temp  to  have  accompanied  the  upheaval  end  diatarbenoe,  Ita  effect  la  determining 
the  subsequently  established  line*  of  denudation  ooald  not  fail  to  make  Itself  felt. 
Title  explanation,  in  part  anggeatei  by  Mr.  Medlioott’s  observations  in  bis  well- 
known  paper  on  the  Alpa  and  Himilayas,1  aaema  to  me  more  ip  accordance  with 
the  known  facte  regarding  the  whole  aeriea  of  lakea  than  any  glaoial  theory  can 
ha." 

The  year  1880  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Naini 
_  .  „  .....  TA1  for  the  great  landslip  which  was  at- 

tended  with  sach  melancholy  loss  of  life.* 
The  rain  cotumenoed  to  fall  steadily  and  without  cessation  from 
Thursday  the  14th  September,  1880,  until  Sunday  evening,  the 
19th.  During  Friday  and  Saturday  33  inches  of  rain  fell,  of 
which  20  to  25  inohes  had  fallen  in  the  40  hours  preceding  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  The  rain  was  accompanied  by  violent  gusts  of  wind 
from  the  east ;  the  roads  were  injured,  the  water-courses  choked, 
and  there  was  a  general  saturation  of  the  soil  in  all  plaoes  where 
the  loose  debris  of  rotten  shale,  of  which  the  northern  range  is  com¬ 
posed,  allowed  the  water  to  penetrate.  There  was  much  clearing 
of  new  sites  during  the  previous  year  and  the  builders  did  not 
always  provide  for  the  derangement  of  the  natural  drainage  channels. 
In  many  plaoes  the  water  was  allowed  to  sink  into  crevices  in  the 
hill  and  find  new  outlets  for  itself,  and  this  it  did  with  a  vengeance, 
la  1868,  a  slip  occurred  to  the  west  of  the  present  one  destroying 
the  old  Viotoria  hotel.  In  1869  this  was  enlarged  and  the  scored 
sides  of  the  ridge  below  Alma  bear  witness  to  its  extent.  On  the 
site  where  the  slip  of  1880  ocourred  was  the  Victoria  hotel  and  its 
offices,  and  below  it  was  the  temple  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and 
close  to  it  Bell’s  shop,  and  farther  on  the  assembly  rooms  also  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  About  10  A.  M.  on  Saturday  morning  the 
first  slip  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  hill-side  immediately  behind  the 
Victoria  hotel,  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  out-houses  and  of  the 
western  wing  of  the  hotel  and  burying  in  the  ruins  an  English 
ebild  and  its  nurse  and  some  native  servants.  Working  parties 
were  called  for  and  Mr.  Leonard  Taylor,  O.S.,  Mr.  Morgan,  Over¬ 
seer,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  and  officers  from  the  depot  set  to  work 

1  It  Is  possible  tbst  the  basin  of  Main!  Tal  may  be  connected  with  some  local 
faulting,  the  existence  of  which  Is  implied  by  the  sulphur  spring  at  the  ootfalL 
That  a  fault  occurs  all  along  the  centre  of  the  valley  is,  however,  scarcely  proba¬ 
ble,  as,  did  oat  exist,  it  would  show  in  the  scarp  of  China,  the  beds  forming  which 
appear  to  be  continuous  across  the  bead  of  the  valley.  1  Qnar.  Jour.,  Oeol. 
hoc.,  February,  is«8.  *  From  personal  observation  and  Mr.  Conybeare's 
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to  dig  oat  those  that  were  buried.  In  the  meantime,  ell  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  hotel  removed  to  safer  quarters  except  Colonel  Taylor, 
R.  B.,  who  retired  to  a  small  detached  room  below  the  hotel  gene* 
rally  need  as  a  billiard  room,  and  Major  and  Mrs.  Morphy  with 
Mrs.  Turnbnll,  who  oame  to  offer  their  assistance,  prooeeded  to  the 
assembly  rooms.  All  had  made  preparations  to  leave  as  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  and  about  twenty  minutes  past  one  I  passed 
from  the  hotel  to  the  bazir,  and  whilst  passing  with  Mr.  Wright, 
heard  a  noise  and  saw  a  large  boulder  falling  from  the  oliff  above 
towards  the  hotel.  I  thought  nothing  of  it  and  went  on.  In 
another  ten  minutes  the  landslip  took  place. 

The  whole  hill-side  was  one  mass  of  semi-flaid  matter  and  re¬ 
quired  little  to  set  it  in  motion.  The  state  of  the  hill  has  been 
described  as  in  dry  weather  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of  oatmeal 
which  when  mixed  with  water  spread  out  like  porridge.  The 
motive  power  was  a  shock  of  earthquake,  a  very  common  occur¬ 
rence  in  these  hills,  and  which  was  felt  on  that  day  by  competent 
observers  in  the  Bli&bar  below  and  in  Naini  Til  itself.  This  set 
the  fluid  mass  in  motion,  and  the  result  is  thus  told 

“  A  rambling  noise,  similar  to  that  occasioned  bj  the  falling  of  large  maaaas 
of  earth,  was  heard  by  mauy  in  the  station ;  and  such  as  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  towards  the  direction  of  the  crash  coutd  plainly  see  rast  oloads  of  daat 
rising  from  the  situation  above  described.  It  was  appareat  that  a  largo  portion  of 
the  hill  behind  the  hotel,  from  the  upper  mall,  disunited,  had  deseandad  with 
enormous  velocity  and  violence,  had  completely  buried  the  hotel,  and  had  daahsd 
together  into  an  nnrecognisable  heap,  the  orderly  room,  the  shop  and  tha  stain- 
bly  rooms.  The  wave  of  earth  and  water,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  tha  eateaaive 
hotel  premises,  had  apparently  driven  the  shop  on  to  the  assembly  roots,  oarry- 
ing  forward  the  massive  building  over  60  yards  on  to  the  public  roots,  a  portion 
of  whioh  were  hnrled  into  the  lake  and  the  remainder  reduced  te  a  heap  of  rains. 
The  catastrophe,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  only , 
so  that  tasspo  on  the  part  of  any  who  happened  to  be  in  the  coarse  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche  was  practically  impossible.” 

Another  account  runs  : — 

“  Through  the  dripping  rain  came  the  sound  of  crackling  trees,  doom  oaks 
on  the  hill-side,  about  400  feet  above  the  Victoria,  were  observed  falling  forwards. 

A  boulder  or  two  descended,  and  a  shoot  of  "  Run  for  yoor  lives  I”  was  heard  ringing 
up  from  the  hotel.  It  was  followed  by  a  noise  which  to  those  near  aaggooted  the 
rumbling  crash  of  thunder,  and  to  a  witness  not  far  distant  the  hoarse  roar  of 
cheering  for  some  person  rescued.  By  others  on  the  ridge  above  and  on  the 
south-eAstern  edge  of  the  lake  this  noise  was  not  heard  at  all ;  but  it  meant  that 
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the  hill-side  had  fallen.  In  lees  than  half  a  mlnnte  the  laat  atone  had  splashed  into 
she  lake.  Several  great  warea  rolled  down  ita  aurfaoe.  whilst  a  cloud  of  light 
brown  dnat  concealed  its  north-western  side  and  the  site  of  the  Victoria  from  view. 
As  to  what  had  happened  in  the  interval  no  two  witnesses  are  exactly  agreed. 
For  the  close  observation  of  details  both  the  time  and  t  he  mood  were  wauting. 

But  here  ere  some  extracts  from  the  statements  of  aaleetcfi  eye-witnesses 
“  With  one  fell  swoop  and  awful  oresh,”  writes  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  •*  the 
Viotorla  hotel,  Bell's  shop,  the  assembly  rooms,  an  d  a  throng  of  human  beings 
Vere  almost  instantly  buried  beneath  the  rOcks  and  the  lake.  The  hotel  moved 
forward,  foundation  and  all,  at  least  a  hundred  feet  before  it  collapsed  ;  and  Bell's 
•hop  abont  the  same  distance.  When  the  slip  commenced  there  were  a  largo 
nnmber  of  natives  and  five  or  six  (British)  soldiers  passing  along  the  Mall  below  ; 
moat  of  whom  were  buried  beneath  the  shale  and  rocks.”  Mr.  Thomas  adds  that 
the  Viotorla  and  the  Hindu  temple  were  carried  directly  into  the  lake.  The  only 
trace  of  the  hdtel  main  building  is  the  fragment  of  a  pillar  j  a  but  this  lies  on  the 
play.gronnd,  as  far  distant  from  the  lake  aa  any  part  of  the  dibrit.  Remains  of  the 
temple  and  ita  occupants  have  been  dug  from  the  southern  end  of  the  assembly 

Mr.  W.  Gilbert  says  “  I  was  startled  by  a  thnnderlng  noise  behind  me, 
lit  aa  taming  round  saw  that  the  Victoria  Hotel  had  disappeared.  An  lmmenaa, 
JUrk  Moving  object  was  passing  over  its  site,  reaching  the  Ishe  in  n  very,  a  vary 
short  tims,  carrying  everything  before  it,  and  crashing  up  mighty  trsea  like  matoh- 
sticka.  For  about  a  second  of  time  Bell’s  and  the  assembly  rooms  were  over¬ 
shadowed  ;  and  then  there  was  a  tremeudous  crash,  followed  by  a  splash  in  the 
lake.  The  mats  of  mountain  which  had  detached  itself  came  down  with  each 
velocity  that  for  the  moment  the  Impression  on  my  mind  was  that  a  huge  promon¬ 
tory  from  30  to  40  feet  high  had  leaped  out  from  the  hill-side  into  the  lake,  disap¬ 
pearing  a  few  seconds  after  the  awful  splash.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  run  over 
twenty  pacss  on  open  ground  and  in  the  best  form  within  the  same  time." 

Bev,  N.  Cheney,  who  was  standing  about  SO  yards  from  the  conrse  of  the  slip, 
Was  startled  by  hearing  above  a  noise  which  seemed  M  to  mingle  the  report  of  a 
muffled  explosion  with  what  sounded  like  a  high-toned  piereing  cry.  The  trees 
shook  end  writhed)  the  hill-side  burst ;  the  whole  mom  fell  in  a  headlong  avalanche, 
and  roshed  down  the  slope  towards  tho  Victoria  Hotel.  The  bursting  of  the  hill 
was  with  an  upward  as  well  as  an  ontward  leap,  as  if  some  interior  power  had 
accumulated  until  it  coaid  no  longer  be  confined-  The  hotel  was  not  ernshed  from 
shove,  but  was  struck  near  its  foundation  :  and  fell  back  on,  end  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  by,  ths  advancing  slide.  Its  roof  appeared  to  turn  upside  down;  for  the  rafters 
were  for  an  instant  plainly  visible  in  s  vertical  row.  A  clond  of  dust  obscured  from 
view  the  destruction  of  Bell's  shop.  I  was  nevertheless  able  to  discern  that  the 
central  column  of  shale,  in  which  the  greatest  velocity  and  power  were  exhibited, 
pcamd  over  the  Mall  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the  hotel,  and  thacee  in  the  shortest 
line  plunged  Into  the  lake.  It  k  my  judgment  that  the  time  from  the  banting  of 
the  hill  to  the  descent  into  the  lake  was  not  more  thaw  eight  seconds.” 

The  dead  and  missing  numbered  16 1 ,  of  whom  48  were  Enro- 
peaas  and  Eurasians,  including  Colonel  Taylor,  Major  Morphy, 
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Captains  Balderstou,  Goodridge  and  Haynes,  Lieutenants  Halkett, 
Sullivan,  Carmichael  and  Robinson;  L.  Taylor,  C.S. ;  Rov.  A. 
Robinson,  Doctor  Hannah,  Messrs.  Noad,  Bell,  Knight,  Moss,  Tuck¬ 
er,  Morgan  (two),  Shells  (four),  Drew,  Gray,  five  non-commissioned 
officers  and  nine  privates,  Mrs.  Morphy,  Mrs.  Turnbull  and  two 
children  and  108  natives.  The  escapes  were  many  and  narrow. 
Sir  Henry  Ramsay  whilst  directing  operations  at  the  east  end  of 
the  lake  was  overtaken  by  the  great  wave  oaused  by  the  dArts, 
swept  into  the  lake  and  though  at  one  time  waist-deep,  suooeeded 
in  reaching  safety  on  an  ascent  off  the  road  ;  but  a  British  soldier 
and  teveral  natives  were  swept  away  close  beside  him.  ▲  Mr. 
Walker  was  covered  up  to  bis  shoulder  by  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
mud  torrent,  but  escaped.  A  soldier  and  a  native  lad  were  swept 
into  the  lake  and  escaped  by  swimming.  Mrs.  Keigkt  and 
Mrs.  Gray  were  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building  known  ms  Bell’s 
shop,  and  were  carried  with  it  and  found  amid  the  girders  of  the 
iron  roof  landed  on  a  heap  of  the  dAti»  almost  unhurt.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  landslip  jets  of  water  ponred  forth  from  reservoirs 
within  the  hill  on  the  newly  made  faoe  and  for  some  time  main¬ 
tained  a  direction  and  volume  which  showed  the  great  quantity 
and  force  of  these  factors  in  the  landslip.  I  will  pass  over  the 
Saturday  night  when  no  one  knew  whether  there  would  be  another 
slip  as  the  rain  never  ceased  and  boulders  continually  came  crashing 
down  from  the  hill3  above.  Great  cracks  opened  up  and  became  more 
easily  traced  :  one  from  the  Mayo  hotel  up  to  Saint  Loo  cottage,  the 
wall  of  which  was  fissured  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  person  wslking 
through  and  across  Government  house,  an  arch  in  which  was  cracked, 
and  over  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill.  Anothor  line  further 
west  split  in  two  a  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  little  ridge  above 
Fairlight ;  a  third  line  proceeded  from  the  Club  to  the  end  of  the 
China  ridge  by  the  road  west  of  Fairlight.  All  these  were  eansed 
by  the  earthquake,  which  was  ns  destructive  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  Alma  and  China  as  within  the  valley.  Sir  H.  Ramsay  ably  aided 
by  Mr.  Willcocks,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Lawder,  C  E.,  set  to  work  and 
soon  placed  the  roads  aud  drainage  on  a  better  footing  than  before.1 

1  Ba.  SO, OOO  were  distributed  bj  Sir  H.  Ramsay  as  chairman  and  aystlf  as 
Secretary  of  the  'Relief  Fuod’  amongst  the  families  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  landslip. 
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From  its  vioinity  to  the  plain*  Naini  Til  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
the  breeae  which  usually  springs  up  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  hottest  seasons  is  never 
oppressively  warm.  In  the  monsoons  it  reoeives  more  rain  than 
Mussooree  and  nearly  twioe  as  muoh  as  Almora,  which  is  only  30 
miles  off ;  the  Gagar  range  intercepting  the  clouds  before  they 
reach  the  latter  place.  Although  records  of  rainfall  have  been 
kept  for  many  years,  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy. 

The  water-supply  of  Naini  Tal  is  good  except  in  one  point,  vis., 
that  the  water  is  very  hard  and  oontains  a 
Water  supply.  considerable  amount  of  soluble  earthy  salts, 

derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  hills.  Such 
waters  are  not  generally  preferred,  as  it  is  believed  they  are  likely 
to  induce  diarrhoea  in  those  nsiug  them. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Mnrray  Thomson’s  analysis  of  the  potable 
waters  at  Naini  Tal,  1866-67,  is  as  follows : — 


The  first  specimen  was  taken  from  a  small  masonry  tank  near 
the  centre  of  the  convalescents’  barraoks,  which  receives  a  part  of 
the  overflow  from  the  lake.  The  water  before  entering  this  cistern 
is  passed  through  a  large  charcoal  filtor.  The  second  was  taken 
from  the  surfaoe  of  the  lake  about  forty  feet  out  from  the  entrance 
of  the  small  stream  which  forms  its  chief  feeder,  and  the  third  was 
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from  the  oentre  of  the  lake  opposite  the  Smuggler’s  rook.  Id  all 
three  the  physical  properties  of  the  water  after  passing  through 
filter  paper  was  good  aud  the  rsaolion  neutral.  Soda  was  found 
ohiefiy  in  the  form  of  sulphates  with  a  muob  smaller  proportion  of 
chlorides. 

Naini  T&l  is  mentioned  in  the  Mdnata-khanda  of  the 
Skanda  PurAna  under  the  name  Tririkhi-sarovara,  or  the  lake 

of  the  three  RiBhis,  Atri,  Pulastya  and 
PnlAha.  The  legend  runs  that  these  sages 
on  their  pilgrimage  came  to  the  peak  of  the  Gagar  range  now  called 
China  and  ware  thirsty  and  found  no  water.  On  this  they  thought 
of  MAnasarovara  and  dug  a  large  holt,  which  was  at  once  fined 
with  water  from  MAna,  and  hence  the  lake  thus  formed  by  them 
was  called  ‘ the  lake  of  the  three  Rishis.'  It  is  added  that  he  who 
bathes  in  it  derives  as  much  benefit  as  those  who  have  visited  Mina 
itself.  The  name  Naini  is  derived  from  a  temple  to  that  goddess 
built  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  and  destroyed  by  the  landslip  of 
1880.  Traill  merely  mentions  the  name  of  the  lake,  and  the  first 
account  of  it  is  found  in  an  issue  of  the  Englishman  (Calcutta)  at 
the  end  of  1841,  which  announces  ‘  the  discovery  of  a  lake  in  the 
vioinity  of  Almofr.’  This  was  followed  up  by  a  letter  to  the  Agra 
Akhbdr  by  Mr.  P.  Barron  of  SbAhjahanpur  under  the  name1  Pilgrim’ 
who  gives  an  accouat  of  a  visit  to  the  lake  tbeo  almost  unknown.1 
He  describes  the  lake  and  its  outlet  and  then  the  present  site  of 
the  recreation  grounds:—' “  An  undulating  lawn  with  a  great  deal 
of  level  ground  interspersed  with  occasional  clumps  of  oak,  cypress 
and  other  beautiful  trees,  continues  from  the  margin  of  the  lake 
for  upwards  of  a  mile,  up  to  the  base  of  a  magnificent  mountain 
standing  at  the  farther  extreme  of  this  vast  amphitheatre,  and  the 
sides  of  the  lake  are  also  bounded  by  splendid  hills  and  peaks,  which 
are  thickly  wooded  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  On  the  undulating 
ground  between  the  highest  peak  and  the  margin  of  the  lake,  there 
are  capabilities  for  a  race-coarse,  cricket  ground,  &c.,  and  building 
sites  in  every  direction  for  a  large  town.”  He  approaohed  Naini 
Tal  from  the  Khairna  side  and  returned  by  R&mgAr,  the  natives 
at  first  refusing  to  guide  him  and  denying  the  existence  of  a  lake. 

1  His  letters  were  collected  and  published  st  Agra  in  1844, 
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In  1842  Mr.  Barron  again  visited  Naini  Tal,  and  netoa  that  about 
half  a  dozen  site9  for  building  had  been  applied  fer  er  (ranted,  and 
Mr.  Lushington,  the  Commissioner,  had  ooanaeaeed  the  ereotion  of 
a  small  house.  Buies  were  drawn  up  in  1 842  fer  the  grant  of  lands 
for  building  purposes  at  a  small  gronud-rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
occupant  so  long  as  the  land  was  used  for  the  purpoee  for  which  it 
was  required.  The  lease,  too,  contained  clauses  binding  the  lessee 
to  the  observance  of  snoh  rales  as  the  local  authorities  with  the 
sanction  of  Government  should  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Before  1842  there  was  not  even  a  but  in  the  valley,  which  was 
only  visited  by  the  neighbouring  villagers  at  a  festival  held  onoe  a 
year  in  honour  of  Naini,  at  whioh  the  usual  sports  and  recreations 
of  a  small  country  fair  iu  the  hills  took  place.  Mr.  Lushington 
allotted  sites  for  a  baz&r,  publio  buildings  and  a  church,  erected 
by  pubiio  subscription  in  184S  at  a  ooat  of  Bs.  15,009  and  dedicated 
to  “  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness."  Mr.  Barron  launched  the  first 
boat  on  the  lake,  and  amongst  other  incidents  records  the  death 
of  a  bear  at  Smuggler’s  rook  and  the  wounding  a  tiger,  which  fled 
to  the  recesses  of  AyArpitha,  Leopards,  /anytir-inonkeys,  ohamois 
and  jarau-deer  were  amongst  the  other  animals  found  here.  As 
late  as  1845,  the  site  of  the  present  upper  basir  was  filled  to  a  great 
extent  with  ringdl  (bambu)  jungle,  whioh  even  (hen  harboured 
tigers.  Madden  reoords1  a  visit  to  Naini  Tal  at  the  end  of  1846, 
when  houses  had  begun  to  spring  up,  and  Captain  Arnaud  began  to 
build  at  GaiwAla-khet,  now  oocupied  by  the  Diocesan  school. 

Amongst  the  more  common  trees  and  plants1  reeorded  bj  Madden  are  the  cyp¬ 
ress,  serai  (Cnpressns  torulosa);  pine,  cMr  (Pinna  longifolia);  ash,  angu,  (Fraxinua 
florlbunda)  ;  hornbeam,  ekumkkarak  (Carpinos  viminea)  ;  cherry-alder,  puya-udtJ i 
(Betnla aoamlnata)  alder,  uiiik  (Ainas  nepalensis);  five  kinds  of  oak,  6da/(Qnercua 
lnoana);  Kartku  (Quercus  semioarpifolia);  ridnj  (Quercus  lanuginosa);  tilonj  (Quer- 
cai  dtlatata)  and  pAaniat  (Qaercus  annalata);  maple,  palanglia  (Acer  oblongum); 
Mk  (Sjmplocns  paniculata);  burin*  (Rhododendron  arboreum);  aydr,  (Andromeda 
ovailfolla)  after  which  Ayirpstha  is  uamed  ;  holly  (Ilex  dipyrena  and  I.  odorata); 
jkatala (Prinsepia  utllis^januaa  (Cerasus  cornuta);meAalor  pear(Pyras  variolosa); 
gwdla  mtkal  (Pyrus  bacoata)  ;  gingdru  (Crataegus  pyracsntha) ;  raut  (Cotoneaster 
baoilltrls)  ;  gari  (Cotoneaster  miorophylla);  siad  (Photinia  dubia);  Poeonia  emodi ; 
Aarau(Albistia  wightii);  oA'i«niya(Popalus  ciliata);  yur<j/-/>af<a(Skiiuruia  laureola); 
mnkolu  (Coriarla  nepalensis);  cAotra (Berber Is  aristata);  nt  Aoruiea  (Daphne  papyra- 
oea);  tkuudiya  (Daphne  sericea);  sidari  (Abella  trlfldra);  Potsntilla  nepmlonsis  and 
1  J.  A.  8,  Ben.,  IMS,  p.  #56.  1  The  botany  is  recorded  in  Gas.  X. 
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•pleadeas;  AgrlmotieaaapaleasUt  iAd/^flplrsm  onaeifolia ;  libu  tillaeous)i  Tniuh 
Indies  and  nuMeola;  ItH  krtmll  ui  aMrtpkjlli)!  Ufd>  (Cornus  maerephyUe 
And  oblong*);  rue,  apamyd-pkis  (lata  alhiflora);  kkalima  (Rhas  veraleifsra) ;  Hmdr 
(Xanihoxylon  hoatile);  indigofora  daau*  and  palatial  La;  Dosmedinin  elsgana,  kua- 
gonum  and  parvifollnmi  Aalragalaa  lcuoocephalas,  chlorostacbys  and  s*»baooidss| 
Primula  florihunda  and  apaoUaa;  Aadroiaa*  urmaaiusa;  Badum  ainuatum;  Thalio- 
trum  rupaatra  ;  Aqollsgia  pabi flora  ;  ykmatidli  (Ciamatia  ve>,itin*)|  banda,  (ilodera 
hells);  mayelAi  (Rubie  uordifella);  jdki (Jaaaalaaiagraiidlll»ram) ;  termdh  (Jaeminam 
diapermuui);  Geranium  lucidum,  nepaltuaa  and  wallichianem ;  akalmori  (Oxalia  cor  - 
uloulaia);  ahedawa  (Khaosuus  virgatua);  box  (ao  called)  (Myraine  bifaria);  6 Anapa- 
rips  (Elacholtaia  polystachya),  p mmipa  (8*1  via  laaata);  bam-imlti  (Orifanum  ner- 
mala);  bk  timer  m  (Colquheania  veatita);  Platjatamma  Tloloidea;  Cynog  lo.-auns  canes- 
oena;  kapdr-nali  (Strobllanthes  glntinoaa);  mirtk-mdl,  (Rrigeaa  roylei),  peri  (Arm- 
mlaialndioa);  ekiretm  (Ophelia  paninnlat*  aad  others);  pmdtriy-lmkten  (Allium  wal- 
liohianum);  n  ingdla  (Aruodinaria  faloata);  e  An  mat  (flatyrinm  nepalenaei  and 
mdrktlm  (liaradeaia  roylei)  beaidas  aoma  one  hundred  otkarnof  the  list  given  in  a 
previous  volume,  but  this  ia  enough  for  a  student  to  eommawoe  with. 

The  following  nro  tome  of  the  birds  observed1  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
^  Main!  Tdl  and  A  lmorai  Rlaeh  vulture  (Oleggpe  tmlemt, 

»),  large  tawny  valtare  (Gjpe /Wens,  6)  long  billed 
brown  vulture  ( O .  imdiemt,  4),  white-backed  vnlturo  (O  Aaupa hosts,  a)  white 
•cavenger  vulture  {Naapkra n  ptrc*<mUr m,  a),  boarded  velturu  (Oypaaiat  tarts- 
Am,  7),  the.keetril  (Tiaeaaeala*  mlaadariai,  17),  wkite  Doped  pigmy  fhlooo  {Hi area 
eu tolmut,  SO),  oreatleea  hawk  eagle  (  Nieaetue  benefit,  88),  oraeted  hawk-eagle  {Urn- 
■aster  cristatallae,  35),  white-eyed  bastard  (Poliermu  lease,  45),  oeuuaou  paria 
kite  {Milaai  pemWu,  55),  tawny  flsh-owl  {Kalapm  /Uwipm,  71),  oeuuwou  swallow 
{Hirando  rsstiee,  It),  wlre-taUed-awallow  (//.  rafietpa,  red-rumpod  svttiow, 
{H.  dmuriea,  04),  common  Indian  awift  {Cyptelae  egfaie,  )O0),  alexandrine  parakeet 
{Pelmermit  aleatmdri,  147),  slaty-headed  parakeet  (P.  eakietieapa,  1*5).  Of  the 
Ploidw  or  woodpeckers,  the  himalayan  pied  woodpecker  (*Vm  AtnaJapuann,  ISA), 
the  brown-fronted  woodpecker  (P.  hranmmifrent,  lit),  the  rafoua- bellied  pled 
woodpecker  {Hypmpicaa  kyperytkrat,  161).  Of  the  Oneulidw  or  imnkoee.  the  Karo, 
pean  cuckoo  {Caceulaa  eeaerus,  IS»),  the  pied  created  oeehoo  {Camay  it*  t  mdamaha 
eai,  tit),  the  Indian  keel  {Bmdpaamia  oriantmlia,  tie).  Of  the  ■oateriaida  or  euu- 
birds  the  purple  honey-aucker  {draekaacktra  maimtiea  1*4),  the  himalayan  tree- 
creeper  (  Cerikia  kimmlayama,  143),  the  white  -Uilcd  un thatch  (time  kimmlmpemeu,  t4«) 
the  Knropenn  hoopoe  {Opmpa  epept,  154).  The  more  remarkable  game  birds  are 
the  pukrfla  (608);  manfll  (604)  langi  (606)  and  chi  r  (•#*)  pheaauato:  the  mov-eoek 
(616) ;  snow  partridge  (617);  black  -throated  partridge  (664);  woedeook;  snipe  and 
quail.  The  kali)  pb  eaaact  (610)  and  chakor  partridge  (ttO)  are  both  found  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Raini  Tdl. 

V^jRRfRT,  6  confluent  of  the  Klli  near  Golem- Id  in  patti  Chau- 
dina  and  pargana  Dirma  of  the  Knmaon  district,  takes  its  rise  in 

1  Brooke,  Ibis,  166*,  46,  numbers  rflvan  refers  to  Jerdone  Birds,  besides  those 
given  here,  Broelc*  mention*  about  60  othera  for  which  reference  must  bs  made 
to  the  article  quotod.  Bee  further,  Jordon's  Birds. 
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the  Yirgnajang  peak.  It  is  a  most  impetuous  torront,  falling  in 
cascades  rather  than  rapids,  over  a  very  steep  rocky  bed,  through 
a  deep  ravine  flanked  with  precipitons  mountains,  on  the  other  side 
rises  the  Nannjang  peak  on  the  left  close  over  the  Kftli,  and  the 
Lingaru  to  the  right  some  18,500  feet  high  :  while  bohind  the 
great  peak  of  Api  rises  to  22,799  feet.  The  Tampagdr  stream 
rises  from  a  glacier  under  Lingaru  plainly  discernible  from  Golam- 
)a.  The  Najangdr  is  crossed  by  a  ganga  bridge  about  a  mile  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Kali.  Still  further  north  is  tho  Malpagdr, 
another  small  rapid  which  also  joins  the  Kdli  ( Strachey ). 

Nakuri,  a  patti  of  parganah  DAnpur  in  Kumaon  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Danpur  Bichhla ;  on  the  west  by  Talla  Daupur  ; 
in  the  east  by  Pungaraun  of  Gangoli,  and  on  the  south  by  Dug. 
Ndkuri  was  separated  from  Talla  Ddnpur  at  the  recent  settlement. 
The  assessable  area  comprises  3,!26  bisiso f  which  1,463  are  cultur- 
able  and  1,658  are  cultivated  (989  irrigated).  The  land-tax  yielded 
Rs.  667  in  1815:  Rs.  1,136  in  1820  and  Rs.  1,452  in  1843.  The  exist¬ 
ing  land-revenue  is  Rs.  3,167,  which  falls  on  the  whole  area  at 
Rs.  1-0-2  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivated  area  at  Rs.  1-14-7.  The 
population  comprised  1,923  males  and  1,567  females  at  settlement. 
Eight  villages  were  received  from  Pungrdon.  The  patw&ri  lives 
in  Maholi  and  there  is  a  school  in  Sanoti.  The  village  of  NAkiiri 
is  ten  miles  from  Kapkot  on  the  Jalath  road  and  the  same  distance 
from  Tejam  :  elevation  about  5,000  feet. 

Nal&pani  or  Kalanga,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Dehra 
in  Dehra  Dun  on  the  western  bouudary  of  Tihri  in  north  latitude 
30°-20'-25"  and  east  longitude  78®-8'-30",  noticeable  for  its  pro¬ 
tracted  defence1  in  1815.  The  hill  on  which  the  fort  is  built  is 
about  600  feet  above  the  lowlands  and  has  a  plateau  on  its  summit 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  very  difficult  of  access  from 
the  steepness  of  the  ground.  Nalapani  is  also  a  station  of  the  G.  T. 
survey  with  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  3,286  feet  and  is  so 
named  from  a  spring  which  supplies  good  drinking  water.  The 
remains  of  the  fort  are  about  a  mile  above  the  spring. 

Nandak,  a  patti  of  parganah  Badhan  of  British  Garhw&l  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Malli  Dasoli  and  Talla  Painkhanda,  on  the 
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west  by  Tail!  Dasoli  and  Kapiri ;  on  the  south  by  KarAkot  and 
Pindarpdr  and  on  the  east  by  the  same  patti  and  Talla  Painkhanda. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Nand^k  and  Chdkla. 
The  Mokh  stream  is  fed  from  the  northern  elopes  of  the  Buldiana 
(8,589  feet)  Bfijgala  (9,286)  and  KhariapAni  (8,894  feet),  peaks. 
Bee  Banjbogb.  The  patwAri  of  this  patti'  lives  in  Pharkhet  and 
collects  the  land-revenne  of  patti  Malli  Dasoli  also ;  both  aggregated 
in  1864  Rs.  1,5  lfr  for  land-revenue  and  taddbart  and  Rs.  84  for 
gdnth  paid  by  3,967  souls.  The  higher  villages  are  little  better  than 
sheep-farms,  being  too  high  for  cultivation,  and  on  this  account  the 
assessment  is  low  when  compared  with  the  area.  There  are  iron 
mines  at  Mokh,  KAlban  and  Peri  and  old  lead  mines  at  Mokh. 

Nandakini,  a  river  rising  in  the  glaciers  on  the  western  slope 
of  Trisiil  in  Patti  Nandftk  and  parganah  Badh&n  of  the  GarhwAl 
district  has  its  principal  souroes  in  north  latitude  30°-16'-10* 
and  east  longitude  79°-46'-5*.  High  up  the  source  there  is  a 
temple  to  Nanda  Devi  and  beyond  the  temple,  a  large  rock,  both  of 
whiohare  visited  by  pilgrims,  The  temple  is  situate  near  Tan  tar  a- 
kharak  above  the  village  of  Satol  whence  tracks  lead  to  the  graz¬ 
ing  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  the  west  of  Satol  at  Nand- 
garh-kharak  passes  the  road  from  Almora  by  BaijnAth  to  RAmni 
where  again  the  road  from  Nandprayag  to  Tapuban  is  met  with 
In  the  heart  of  the  most  picturesque  tract  in  the  GarhwAl  hills. 
The  Nand&kini  receives  ou  either  side  numerous  torrents  and  even¬ 
tually  joins  the  Alaknanda  on  the  left  bank  at  Naudprayiig  on  the 
BadrinAth  road.  It  is  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge  at 
NandprayAg  and  by  a  spar-bridge  at  GhAt  on  the  road  to  RAmni 
from  Lohba.  In  1857  there  was  a  heavy  landslip  at  J4khana  in 
Malli  Dasoli  which  blocked  up  the  river  for  three  days. 

Nandprayag,  a  small  trading  mart  in  British  Garhw4I,  is  situate  at 
the  junction  of  the  Alaknanda  and  Nand4kini  rivers  in  Patti  Dasoli 
Talli  and  parganah  Dasoli  in  latitude  30°-19'-56*  and  longitude 
79°-21'-29*  at  an  elevation  of  2,805  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  road  hence  from  KarnprayAg  is  nearly  level,  lying  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda  river,  close  to  Karnpray4g,  the  river  is 
crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge.  The  villages  of  Bausauli  KhAl, 
LangAsu  and  Sdnta  are  passed  on  the  road  and  the  several  streams 
are  bridged.  NandprayAg  is  a  little  over  nine  miles  from  Karnpra- 
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jkgt  and  it  ii  usual  to  pass  on  t  o  Pursaribngr  close  uadsr  If  a  thins, 
abont  1$  miles  further  ou,  crossing  the  Nandikini  by  two  bridges, 
one  of  78  feet  span.  There  is  a  temple  here  dedioated  to  the  Nig 
Taksha,  henoe  the  plaoe  is  often  oalled  Takshaprayig :  there  is  a 
school  here  in  the  cold  weather  ;  many  of  the  Miaa  and  Niti  Hho- 
tiyas  dispose  of  the  Tibetan  salt  and  borax  to  the  local  traders  here, 
who  send  the  borax  on  to  the  refiners  iu  Rinanagar,  where  it  is  sold 
to  traders  from  Farukhabad.  The  trading  time  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  April,  and  during  this  time  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  sheep  and  goats  laden  with  Tibetan  produce,  or  returning 
with  grain,  tobacco,  aud  unrefined  sugar  may  be  met  along  the 
road  ;  a  road  here  branches  off  by  Binjbugr  to  Almora, 

Wanda  Devi,  a  group  of  peaks  in  Patti  Malla  Din  pur  of  par- 
ganah  Diupur  in  Kumaon  of  which  the  prinoipal  peak  is  situated 
in  latitude  30°-22'-34'r  and  longitude  80°-0'-46*  with  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  25,601  feet  according  to  the  Kumaon  and  Garhwil  survey, 
25,749  feet  according  to  the  old  survey  end  Strachey’s  map.  Ii 
appears  like  a  spire  of  greyish  rook  sprinkled  with  snow,  lying 
to  the  north-east  of  Trisul  and  north-west  of  Nandakot,  the  sides 
forming  angles  of  about  70°  and  rising  far  above  the  similarly- 
formed  snow-olad  summits  which  surround  it.  The  summit  is 
altogether  inaooessible ;  hut  over  a  mile  below  it,  a  mela  or  religious 
festival  is  held  every  twelfth  year,  though  access  to  the  spot  is  so 
difficult  that  it  is  reached  by  scarcely  fifty  of  the  pilgrims  who 
make  the  attempt.  Further  progress  is  impracticable,  inconse¬ 
quence  of  the  mural  cliffs  of  ice  which  on  every  side  encase  the 
peak.  The  natives  maintain  that  smoke  is  sometimes  seen  to  issue 
from  its  summit,  which  they  regard  as  the  kitchen  of  the  loo:  1 
deity;  bnt  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  volcanic  action  in  the  higher 
maiaos  of  the  Him&laya,  and  the  appearance  probably  results  from 
the  forms  given  by  currents  of  air  to  clouds  resting  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  to  snow  taken  up  in  whirlwinds. 

Marayanbugr,  a  halting  place  on  the  ronto  by  Lohba  to 
Nandpraykg  and  from  the  latter  place  to  BaijnAth,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pindar  river  in  lstjtnds  30° -8 -5" 
and  longitude  79°-25'.  The  route  from  Lohba  leaves  the 
Karnpray&g  road  at  Gair  or  Gwir,  and  then  turns  north-east 
ascending  the  watershed  between  the  Pindar  and  R4mganga 
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rivers  by  the  Inorakb&l  pass  between  Kiopur  (9,522  feet)  on  the 
east  and  Sandal  (8,553  feet)  on  the  west.  Thenoe  the  road  pinna 
by  Kandauli  and  Bdnga  down  the  valley  of  the  Agangir  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Pindar  at  Nariyanbngr  where  there  is  a  bridge. 
From  Karnprayig  a  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinddr  river 
eastwards  by  Sirali  to  this  place  and  thenoe  on  to  Bdnjbugr  by 
Ming  and  Ira. 

Naukuchiya  Tal,  or  the  lake  of  the  nine  oorners,  is  situate  in 
parganah  Clihakhdta  of  the  Kumaun  District,  distant  2|  miles  from 
Bliim  Tal  and  14$  miles  from  Naini  Tal,  in  latitude  29°-19'-2(K 
and  longitude  79°-37'-38' at  an  elevation  uot  exceeding  4,000  feet. 
There  is  a  travellers'  bungalow  and  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  grain  at 
Bhirn  Tal.  The  lake  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  somewhat  resembling 
the  ace  of  clubs,  elongated  at  the  north-western  corner  near  the 
temple.  On  the  west  it  is  covered  over  with  weeds  and  lotus  plant* 
to  a  large  extent.  It  is  fed  by  streams  from  the  neighbouring  hills 
but  neither  springs,  outlet  nor  current,  were  detected  by  Dr.  Ames- 
bury  at  bis  survey  in  1871.  The  length  is  3,120  feet  from  north 
to  south  and  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  2,270  feet  It  has  a 
superficial  area  of  538,833  yards,  or  111*35  acres.  The  greatest 
depth  of  134$  feet  is  found  in  the  middle  near  the  intersection  of 
the  lines  of  grentest  breadth  and  length,  and  the  least  depth  of  seven 
feet  close  to  the  northern  end.  “  Its  shape,  the  nature  of  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  narrow  winding  course  of  the  outfall,”  writes 
Mr.  Ball,  all  seem  inconsistent  with  tbo  view  that  it  is  of  glacial 
origin.”  It  is  hotter  than  Bhirn  T4I  but  very  picturesque  and 
pretty,  and  when  the  lotus  is  iu  flower  well  worth  a  pilgrimage. 
Fish  of  various  species  from  one  to  twenty  pounds  are  found  in  the 
lake.  The  water  is  of  a  rich  bluish-green  colour,  olear  and  still  and 
apparently  pure  and  wholesome.  The  hills  around  are  thickly 
clothed  with  forest  which  gives  cover  to  kdkar,  giiral ,  wood-pigeons 
and  pheasants.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  former 
years  the  lake  covered  a  very  large  extent  of  surfaoe,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  times  its  present  extent,  as  exhibited  by  the  surrounding 
country  which  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been  subject  to 
the  action  of  water.  The  waters  would  appear  to  have  escaped 
through  the  lower  strata  of  the  hollow  now  occupied  by  the  lakes— 
Naukuchiya  and  Bhirn.  Tradition  has  it  that  if  any  ono  sees  the 
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nine  corners  of  the  lake  at  one  time  he  will  die  within  the  year,  but 
happily  the  feat  is  impossible.  An  embankment  was  tried  at  the 
apparent  outlet,  but  it  was  found  of  little  use  as  the  water  escapes 
by  subterranean  channels. 
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hill  in  the  Eastern  Duo  of  Dehra  about  five  mile9  south-east  of  Dehra 
with  the  Sdswa  river  flowing  along  its  southern  base.  On  the 
hill  close  to  the  village  of  Nawada  are  the  ruins  of  a  building  said 
to  have  been  the  palace  of  the  old  Rajas  of  tho  Dun.  In  the  village 
itself  is  a  rest-house  for  fakirs  and  a  temple  to  Mahadeo  at  which 
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the  people  of  Debra  and  Ihe  neighboaring  villages  assemble  a  nuual- 
ly  on  every  Monday  in  Ihe  ftionth  of  SAwan  (August). 

Nay&des,  a  patti  of  parganah  Shor  in  Kumson  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Kharakdes  ;  on  the  west  by  Mahar  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  KAli  river,  and  the  south  by  Baun.  The  road  from  Pithoragarh 
to  the  JbAlaghAt  across  the  K&li  to  NepAl  runs  through  this  patti 
from  east  to  west  by  Kbil  and  Biskoli.  The  principal  villages  are 
Bhnteri,  Bugurtoli,  and  GauryAth.  The  assessable  area  comprises 
1,197  bisi$,  of  which  359  are  culturable  and  837  are  cultivated  (218 
irrigated).  The  land  tax  yielded  Rs.  292  in  1815  :  Ra.  425  in 
1820  :  Rs.  508  in  1843  and  at  present  Kb.  1,272,  which  falls  on 
tbe  whole  assessable  area  at  Rs.  1-0-8  per  acre  and  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  at  Rs.  1-7-6  per  aore.  The  population  at  settletnent  num¬ 
bered  1,063  males  and  892  females. 

Nayan  Palla,  a  patti  of  parganah  PAli  PachhAon  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Talla  Cbaukot ;  on  tbe  west  by  Malla 
Suit;  on  the  east  by  NayAn  Walla  and  on  the  south  by  Walla  Suit 
and  Talla  Kakalataun.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Naytin  at 
tbe  recent  settlement.  It  lies  along  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Ram- 
ganga  river  and  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  mountain 
ridge  containing  the  peaks  of  Mandhil  (6,214  feet)  and  Puriya-ke- 
Chauki  (5,737  feet).  Tbe  principal  villages  are  Kurhidh&r,  Bur- 
kinda,  Buserhi,  Musyoli  and  Dungra.  Tbe  temple  of  Nauleswar 
is  situated  hero  at  the  junction  of  the  GagAs  with  the  Ramganga. 
The  road  from  RAmnagar  to  MAsi  follows  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe 
Ramganga  whioh  is  here  fordable  exoept  daring  the  rains.  The 
statistics  of  the  Palla  and  Walla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  : — 


Assessable  aria  in  bta/.  Assessment  in  rupees.  Population. 


The  assessment  on  the  total  assessable  area  tails  in  tire  Palla 
patti  at  Rs.  0-14-1  per  acre  and  in  the  Walla  patti  at  Rs.  0-14-4 
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per  acre  :  on  the  cultivation  only  the  incidence  is  Rs.  1-1-10  and 
Bs.  1-3-4  respectively  per  acre.  The  patwari  resides  in  JhiraAr. 

Hayan  Walla,  a  patti  pf  P61i  PachhAon  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Talla  GiwAr  ;  on  the  west  by  Talla  Chaukot  and 
Palla  NayAn ;  on  the  east  by  Talla  Dora  and  on  the  south  by  the 
GagAs  river,  which  separates  it  from  patti  Talla  Silaur.  This  patti 
was  separated  from  NayAn  at  the  recent  settlement.  It  lies  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  RAmganga  river  south  of  the  Jhaurkot- 
gadh.  The  principal  villages  are  B&rhikot,  Baman-Chaunda,  Inda, 
Naikana,  Naula  and  Bhikiya  at  the  confluence  of  the  GagAs  with 
the  RAmganga.  This  patti  lies  along  the  left  bunk  of  the  latter 
river  containing,  however,  few  important  villages.  The  statistics 
are  given  under  Nay  an  Palla.  One  village  was  received  from 
GiwAr  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patwAri  resides  in  Bhikiya- 
Sain. 

Nilang,  a  village  in  Tfhri,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  passes 
at  the  source  of  the  jAdh-Ganga  or  JAhnavi  (q.v.)  into  Tibet,  is 
situate  in  north  latitude  30°-6/-30/r  and  east  longitude  79°-3'-5*  at 
an  elevation  of  11,310  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  village 
gives  its  name  to  the  entire  valley  from  BhairongbAti  to  the  passes 
into  Tibet.  It  is  known  as  (Jhongsa  by  the  Huniyas.  Mr.  Kinney 
visited1  it  in  1878  and  from  him  we  learn  that— 

The  features  of  the  Nilang  valley  correspond  with  the  general  physical 
characteristics  of  this  portion  of  the  Himalaya  as  observed  In  other  similar  val¬ 
ley  a.  The  main  line  of  water- porting  is,  es  a  rule,  lower  and  the  elopes  about  it 
eaaier  than  in  the  southern  belt  marked  by  the  highest  groups  of  snowy  peaks. 
Hero  as  slsewhere  the  groups  of  snowy  peaks  forming  the  line  of  highest  ele. 
vation  lie  to  the  eonthof  end  dominate  the  line  of  water-parting  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  lateral  vallcyn  more  or  less  ope  towards  their  heads  and,  as 
e  rule,  contracting  into  stupendous  gorges  as  they  pierce  through  the  snowy 
rings  end  debouche  amongst  the  lower  mountains.  The  eutrance  to  the  valley 
from  BhairongbAti  up  to  near  the  village  of  Nilang  is  through  a  gorge  which 
may  be  called  terrific.  Snowy  peaks  from  SO  to  21,000  feet  in  height  tower 
apparently  immediately  overhead,  the  river-bed  having  here  an  elevatiou  of  1 1,000 
feet.  Falls  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  under  three  miles 
are  not  uncommon  while  sheer  precipices  of  in  one  or  two  cases  over  3,000  feet 
overhaog  the  stream.*  The  valley  preserves  the  same  characteristics  for  a 
distaoee  of  about  fifteen  miles  up  past  the  village  of  Nilang  to  the  junction 
with  the  Mana-gsdh.  Above  this  junction,  the  valley  gradually  opens  out  and 

1  Report  on  the  survey  of  the  western  sources  of  tbe  Ganges,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Jadh-ganga  or  Nilang  valley,  in  1878  :  by  Mr.  T.  Kinney,  G.T.S.,  1878- 
79.  *  See  UuaiaoaouiTi. 
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the  hllla  unme  a  softer  end  mote  gentle  aspect :  thoogh  the  deellvitlee  an  etill 
eteep  they  loee  the  bold,  abrupt  and  eraggy  appearance  of  the  gorge  lower 
down,  and  in  aome  place*  the  aaeent  from  the  stream  to  the  ridge  ia  over  com- 
paratlroly  gentle  alopes  covered  up  to  a  certain  elevation  with  ahort  graa*  and 
in  placea  blooming  with  flower*  and  a  *ort  of  heather.  The  graa*  end  heather 
have  a  peculiar  aickly  (cent  which  producing  a  certain  aenae  of  falntneaa,  adda  to 
the  difficulty  of  climbing  due  to  the  rarlfled  air.  With  aome  people  who  appear 
to  be  peculiarly  eubject  to  ita  influence  thla  faintneea  become*  overpowering  and 
hence  ita  name  amongst  the  natives  *  kuh-kt-kawa'  or  ‘  poiaonoua  air.’  It  oecura  all 
over  the  hilla  at  similar  elevations  and  produces  violent  headache,  aickneaa  at 
stomach  and  a  total  inability  for  prolonged  exertion.  Above  the  limit  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  here  about  17,000  feet,  the  hilla  become  steeper  again,  the  surface  being  a 
atrangely  confused  mass  of  loose  rook*  of  all  shapes  and  sixes,  intermixed  with 
patches  of  snow  and  ice,  a  perfect  chaos  of  broken  fragments.  Deep  down 
between  the  crevices  of  these  rocks  appeared  solid  masaes  of  ice  and  froaen 
snow  which,  melting  In  the  day,  made  the  footing  difficult,  so  that  the  atone*  and 
rocks  give  way  when  trod  upon  and  causing  others  to  more  create  a  email 
avalanche,  to  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  the  traveller.  From  the  water-parting 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  the  ground  slopes  down  to  the  Hop-gsdh,  an  affluent  of 
the  Satlaj. 

There  are  here  two  passes  into  Hundes,  that  to  the  west  known  as  Thfga-la 
and  that  to  the  east  called  Taing-chok-la.1  There  Is  a  third  pass  from  Baithal  to 
Hundes,  but  it  is  seldom  followed  now.  The  boundary  of  Bandas  leaves  th*  main 
line  of  water-parting  near  Tire  peak  and  runs  along  the  ridge  dividing  the 
Mina  gadh  from  the  Mina  valley  proper  and  from  the  Qangotri  valley.  It  then 
crosses  down  the  glacier  oppoiate  Nilang  and  across  the  Jidh-ganga  to  the  Basihr 
frontier.  The  Tihri  Rija  formerly  claimed  up  to  the  water-parting  at  the  passes 
but  his  customs*  post  is  now  at  Nilang.  There  are  but  two  villages  ia  the 
valley,  Nilang  and  Jidhang,  the  former  with  some  thirty  families  and  the  latter 
with  about  ten  families.  Nilang  is  within  Basihr  but  Its  cultivation  is  partly  in 
Tihri  and  partly  in  Hundes.  Jidhang,  ten  or  eleven  miles  further  on,  is  In  Hundes. 
The  two  villages  belong  to  the  Jidha,  who  are  here  the  carriers  and  brokers  with 
Hundes,  like  the  Bbotiyas  of  the  Kumaon  valleys.  The  $aj>4*a  pf  Jidhang  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  safdiia  of  Nilang  and  both  pay  collectively  to  Tihri  Rs.  8«  a  year, 
to  Hundes,  Rs.  100  a  year  and  to  Basihr  a  capitation  tax  of  a  kdlk  (about  eighteen 
inches)  of  the  local  woollen  stuff  in  addition  to  a  small  sum  iu  coin  altogether 
valued  at  about  Rs.  60  a  year.  As  Is  the  custom  in  the  Kurneon  valleys,  the 
Jidha  migrate  southward*  in  the  winter  to  Dhfluda  on  the  Bhiglrathi,  aome  seven 
or  eight  marches  below  Nilang. 

On  the  trade  between  Nilang  and  Chaparang  (Taaparang) 
Trade.  Mr.  Kinney  writes  in  1879  :  — 

"  The  estimated  value  of  the  trade  across  thfc  passes  at  the  head  ef  the 
Nilang  valley  la  from  Ra.  35,000  to  Rs.  SO.eeo  yearly.  Of  this  amount  from 
Ra.  16,000  to  Ra.  30,000  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Jidhs,  the  balauoa  Wag 
accounted  for  by  the  trade  of  tho  JDiampas  and  Garhwilis.  The  R(]a  of  Tihri 
formerly  levied  an  ad  valor  tm  duty  of  one  anna  in  tho  rupee  on  all  imports,  OfuaJ 
1  About  thirty  Biles  from  Bhaironghiti. 
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lo  A}  per  cent.  In  1878,  however,  a  new  impost  was  made  of  a  timiihi  on  each 
bag  of  salt,  which  is  equal  to  about  90  per  cent.,  wool  and  other  import*  being 
taxed  proportionate.  The  tax  ia  farmed  out  to  a  Tihri  offloial,  who  appoints  his 
own  collectors.  The  Jidhs  complain  bitterly  of  the  new  arrangement,  and  consider 
themselves  a  ruined  community.  They  had  to  borrow  money  in  1877  to  pay  up 
the  tai,  which  they  have  not  yet  been  ablo  to  repay  ;  indeed,  they  had  again  to 
borrow  a  sum  of  Bs.  4,000  towards  the  end  of  last  year.  Unless  they  pay  up  the 
year’s  demands  in  full  the  Bija  of  Tihri  does  not  permit  them  to  move  down  to 
their  winter  quarters  on  the  Bhagirathl  at  Dhunda.” 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  trade  for  five  years  :  — 


1878- 

79. 

1879 

SO. 

1880-81. 

1881 

1-89. 

1889-8S. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Emp. 

Imp. 

Etp. 

Imp. 

Etp. 

Imp. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

6,934 

•ee 

4,164 

7,858 

6,840 

8,754 

4,076 

4,816 

7,896 

10,168 

Value  ...  85,159  ...  98,499  47,495  91,946  48,956  19  800  9»,048  89,365  69,198 
The  exports  in  1881-82  comprised  ootton  goods  valued  at 
Rs.  520  ;  f grain  3,840  maunds)  worth  Rs.  10,852  :  metals  valued  at 
Rs.  787  ;  oil -seeds  worth  Rs.  286  and  sugar  worth  Ks.  140.  The 
imports  during  the  same  year  included  salt  weighing  4,506  maunds 
and  valued  at  Re.  18,024,  wool  worth  Rs.  3,696  and  borax  worth 
Rs.  750.  In  1882-83  the  exports  were  cotton  goods  worth  Rs.  1,060; 
grain  Bs.  19,061  (7,145  maunds);  metals,  Rs.  1,105  ;  oil,  Rs.  327; 
oil-seeds  Rs.  1,434;  sugar  Rs.  476  and  tobacco  Rs.  870.  The 
imports  during  the  same  year  were  9,746  maunds  valued  at 
Rs.  38,  984  and  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  valued  at  Rs.  8,800. 
The  trade  through  the  passes  to  TsAparaug  or  Chaprang  is  chiefly 


in  the  hands  of  the  J&dhs,  though  Khampas  from  Bas&hr  and  a 
few  of  the  Garhwilis  from  the  upper  villages  also  trade  with  the 
Hiiniyas.  The  BasAhri  Khampas  have  permission  to  travel  all  over 
Tibet  without  question.  The  JAdhs  go  to  Toling,  Ts&parang  and 
Gartoh  while  the  Garhw&lis  are  seldom  permitted  to  go  beyond 
Dokpa-Aur,  or,  if  they  do,  only  under  the  esoort  of  J&dhs  or 
Bat&hris. 

Miti,  a  village  of  patti  Painkhanda  in  GarhwAl,  is  situate  thir¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  pass  of  the  same  name  which  lies  in 
north  latitude  30°*57'-59*  and  east  longitude  790-55/-3*  at  an 
elevation  of  16,628  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (others  16,570 
feet). 

The  village  ie  built  at  an  elevation  of  11,464  feet  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dhauli  and  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  which  sweeping  round  defends  it  on  the  north 
and  north-west  from  the  violent  storms  which  blow  from  those  quarters.  There 
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•ve  a  few  flal  piece*  of  terraced  ground  bearing  icutj  crop*  of  bickwhut  and 
barley,  bur  here,  aa  in  Mina,  tbe  Bhotlyas  pay  little  attention  to  agrienltara. 
Mooreruft  found  the  temperature  in  the  middle  of  June  to  vary  from  40*  to  40°  at 
■uuriae  and  at  mid-day  from  70s  to  SO*.  In  eonaeqnenee  of  thin  the  Dhaali 
and  other  stream*  are  swollen  In  the  advanced  part  of  the  day  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow*  aud  shrink  considerably  during  the  night.  During  Moororoft's  slay 
the  high  mountains  were  towards  the  close  of  day  regularly  enveloped  in  clouds, 
from  which  snow  descended  on  the  more  elevated  parts,  and  gentle  rain  on  the 
valleys.  Much  of  the  snow  was  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  nest 
day,  and  again  replaced  during  the  sticeeeding  night ;  and  these  successive  depdhl- 
tions  and  meltings  continued  throughout  the  warm  weather.  Sueh  great  changes 
affect  the  henlth  of  Detires  as  well  as  strangers  with  osrarrhs  and  fevers,  active  In 
their  effects  for  a  short  time,  but  neither  dangerons  nor  of  long  oontlnnaooo. 
From  October  nntil  May  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dhanli  valley  migrate  to  lower 
situations,  completely  deserting  their  villages.  The  whole  eeantry  at  that  season 
is  covered  with  deep  snow.  In  samtner,  however,  notwithstanding  the  elevation 
exceeds  1 1,000  feet,  the  land  io  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  produces  orops 
of  barley,  amaranth  and  buckwheat,  and  the  hills  and  mountain  aides  yield  excel 
lent  pasture  to  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  and  a  few  yaks  and  jmimt.  The 
route  from  the  village  to  the  pus  is  up  the  course  of  the  Dhault,  whioh  rises  on 
the  southern  aide  of  the  pass.  After  the  track  diverges  from  the  Dhaull  the 
aaoent  becomes  very  steep  and  encumbered  with  the  detritus  from  me  neighbour- 
ing  hills.  The  pass  itself  once  croesed  leads  by  a  gentle  deelirity  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  plains  or  nndulat  ng  country  ef  Tibet  which  even  at  thie  elevation 
produces  crops  of  ■n-/Viv  {Hnrdemm  hirndlmfente}.  Webb  who  visited  the  pau 
towards  the  end  of  A  ugust  reports  that  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  now  on 
the  pass  nor  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  whieh  rleeu  some  NO  feet  above  the  pase 
on  the 'eft  side.  The  tableland  near  the  pau  is  very  atony  and  barren,  produc¬ 
ing  only  moues  and  prickly  shrubs  resembling  force  and  intersected  by  numer¬ 
ous  ravines,  the  channels  of  torrents  discharging  themselves  into  the  9atlaj.  The 
rocks  scattered  over  the  plain  are  of  blue  limestone  abounding  In  fboull  remains 
especially  ammonites  of  whioh  some  account  hu  already  been  given.1  To  the 
north-east  Kailas  may  be  seen  ( see  KaiLfsJ  bat  from  the  great  general  elevation 
of  the  country  and  the  distanoe  which  is  not  much  under  one  hundred  miles,  its 
apparent  height  is  Inconsiderable. 

The  Nfti  pus  is  esteemed  the  easiest  and  safest  from  Garhwfl  Into  Tibet 
and  is  open  from  the  latter  end  of  June  until  the  aecond  week  in  October.  (See 
Dhoti r a  Mahals).  The  sofferinge  of  travellers  from  disordered  respiration,  in 
conaequenoe  of  the  tenuity  of  the  air,  are  very  severe  ;  and  though  tho  Bhotiyas 
take  pains  from  early  age  to  train  themselves  to  endure  it,  some  can  never  sue* 
ceed ;  and  even  yaks  and  other  beasts  are  not  exempt  from  sufferings  resulting 
from  It.  The  most  marked  symptoms  are  vertigo,  inordinate  action  of  the  heart, 
accelerated  respiration,  and  the  most  distressing  diBculty  of  breathing.  Hit  Mate- 
ment  of  Batten  is  conolnaive  as  to  the. reality  of  this  Influence  i—“  Daring  thia 
walk  I  was  almost  killed  by  mere  pain.  The  rarity  of  the  air  along  thie  high 
road  to  Diba  (nearly  17,000  feet)  waa  perfectly  awful.  My  daadl  people  would 

>  Git.  X,  *151-14. 
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not  go  on,  and  returned  to  the  crcet  of  the  pass.  One  man  accompanied  me  ;  and 
he  and  I  went  groaning  along  at  a  snail’s  pace,  on  a  level,  and  yet  in  great  ngooy. 
jim-giM  pectoris  I  now  consider  nothing  in  comparison.1  I  felt  the  pain  most  st 
my  chest,  and  suffocation  seemed  to  threaten  me  at  every  step.1'  At  the  same 
time  others  who  have  travelled  over  the  same  tract  have  assured  me  that  they 
felt  no  111-effects  and  that  the  complaints  of  the  Bhotiyasare  directed  to  extract 
the  gift  of  (f  bottle  of  brandy.  There,  are  two  other  passes  from  Niti,  one  leudiog 
by  the  Malchik  pass  and  Kdnkun  to  Iioti  or  Rtj-Uoti  and  the  Tunsum-la  (Ting- 
Jnng)  pass  into  Tibet  and  the  other  by  the  Chor- Iioti.  Both  these  passes  were 
visited*  by  Lieutenants  H.  and  R.  8traehey  in  1846,  and  the  river  at  Hoti  was  ex. 
plored  os  far  as  was  practicable.  They  describe  the  river  as  exactly  correspond¬ 
ing  with  those  ocossed  on  the  road  from  Milam  to  Hnndes  by  Unta*Dh(ira.  The 
road  by  Chor-Hoti  runs  due  east  and  it  takes  two  marches  to  get  across  it,  but 
there  is  always  danger  from  avalauohes,  while  the  pass  ends  In  an  abrupt  slope 
down  which  men  and  animals  most  slide,  though  it  Is  not  any  great  length. 
These  dtffioultlea  cause  this  pass  to  be  less  used.  The  regular  pass,  though  only 
ahoot  sixteen  miles  long  from  Niti,  from  the  badness  of  the  road  and  difficulty 
of  travelling  In  such  tariffed  air  takes  three  days  to  get  throagb  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
difficult  one.  In  addition  to  the  common  wild  flowers  found  all  along  the  road  up 
to  IMtl,  there  is  a  regular  M  gorsc  ”  with  a  yellow  flower  growing  all  over  these 
mountains  from  Maliri  to  the  Tibetan  boundary.  The  new  road  or  rather  an 
Improvement  of  the  old  road,  is  completed  up  to  the  village  of  Niti,  and  is  a 
great  boon  to  all  the  traders  with  Hundes  rendering  the  carriage  on  animals  much 
lees  risky  than  it  used  to  be  ;  and  also  benefiting  the  animals  themselves  who  can 
travel  even  longer  marches  with  less  tax  on  their  endurance.  The  usual  march 
for  laden  sheep  1b  six  miles  a  day. 


The  following  account9  of  Mr*.  Batten's  visit  to  the  Niti  pass 

is  the  best  that  we  yet  possess  : — 

M  Near  Joshimath  and  the  whole  way  to  the  junction  of  the  Etni  river,  which 

_  u  .  comes  from  the  north-west  face  of  Nandi  DevL 

Batten's  Journal. 

this  glen  is  characterised  by  the  most  exquisite 
scenery ;  the  aonthern  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  river  covered  by  forests  of 
Qutreos  somioarpifolio,  Aon  Webkiana  (wild  red  rose),  yew,  horse  chesnut,  alder, 
poplars  and  elms,  interspersed  with  pretty  villagee  of  which  the  chief  ornament, 
arc  the  fields  of  red  mdrso  (the  baltu  of  Blsfthr)  a  species  of  amaranth,  while  the 
high  craggy  northern  monntalns  and  peaks,  that  form  the  separating  ridge  be¬ 
tween  Dadrinitli  and  Niti,  come  down  to  the  Dhauli  in  the  most  terrific  precipices, 
Above  the  Rini,  both  aides  of  the  glen  assume  the  regular  Bimalayan  features  of 
wild  sublimity,  altbongh  villages  are  everywhere  seen  perched  upon  seemingly 
inaccessible  height*  The  river  remains  broad  and  deep,  though  often  broken 
Into  cataracts.  The  road  ia  carried  on  either  side  of  the  river  as  most  easy,  and 
la  crossed  by  fine  Sangas  or  spar-bridges.  There  is  a  very  dreary  glen  without 
villages  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  separating  upper  from  lower  Painkhanda,  or  &a 

1  As.  Bes.  XVII,  4  :  XII,  399  :  J.  A;  S.  Ben.  1838,  p.  319.  *  J,  A.  S. 

®*n  XIX,  79.  1  J.  A.  8.  Ben.  VII,  310:  Traill’s  intended  visit  (in  letter 

to  Government,  lith  December,  1817  and  22ad  September,  1818),  was  to  the  Gar* 

pun  at  Dtba. 
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they  are  sometimes,  bat  improper!/,  called  upper  and  lower  Mti.  After  leering 
the  oeke  and  elms,  fro.,  the  wood  become*  entirel/  c/preu,  and  from  summit  to 
baao  of  the  monntains  no  other  tree  ia  seen  The  larger  trees  attain  not  nnfrs- 
quentl/an  enormous  sise,  some  of  them  haring  a  girth  of  17  feet.  At  Jama  Upper 
Fainkhanda  is  entered,  and  then  the  scenery,  retaiulng  all  its  grnndeur,  also  becomes 
exquisitely  lorely.  Villages  of  the  true  Swiss  character  are  seen  on  erery  open  spot, 
surrounded  by  cedar  trees  and  Overhung  by  cragB  of  the  most  stupendous  character 
wooded  up  to  the  snow  which  shines  on  their  summits,  with  similar  trees  and  birch, 
which  latter  as  well  as  the  sycamores  have  at  this  season  the  true  autumnal  tints, 
contrasting  finely  witn  the  dark  branches  of  the  deodar.  The  bridges  now  become 
very  frequent ;  and  the  river,  though  still  unfordable,  becomes  a  torrent  falling 


over  rapids. 

Malar!  is  next  entered,  *  vary  large  village.  After  leaving  Malfcri  we  marched 
up  a  glen  of  the  most  beautiful  kiud,  the  deodar  trees 

MlUArli 

(all  of  spreading  shape)  coming  down  to  the  waters’ 
edge,  and  now  beginning  to  be  mingled  with  chit*  pines  (Pin**  excels*,  not  unlike 
the  chir  at  a  distance),  and  rdgha  firs  ( Abie »  Webbiana):  a  set  of  large  villages  is  then 
entered,  Bsmpa,  Gainaslf,  &c.,  all  varying  in  elevation  from  the  tea  from  10,100  to 
1 1,000  feet  and  upwards,  the  highest  of  which  is  Nitl.  At  Bampn,  the  Atoddri  end, 

and  no  other  tree  Is  seen  save  birch  and  Final  ezr.tha. 

Ksmpa. 

bnt  the  groand  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
heights,  with  beds  of  groand  cypress,  gooseberries,  currants,  fane,  (Astragal** 
Boylei )  Webb  rose,  sweetbrlar  and  juniper.  The  furxe  is  especially  plentiful, 
bnt  there  is  no  heath  the  Andromeda  fattigiat o  of  Boyle  as  at  Badrinsth. 
Up  to  Gamsili,  tlio  rocks  hare  been  quarts,  mica,  schist  aud  gneiss,  with 
granite  blocks  in  the  river  beds,  fallen  from  the  peaks,  except  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Malfcri  where  argillaceous  and  talcose  schist  Is  the  chief  rock. 
At  Gamsili  the  granite  is  met  with  ia  site,  pervading  gneiss  and  mica  schist. 

The  breadth  of  the  veins  is  sometimes  very  thin,  bnt 

flimiiH. 

sometimes  the  granite  spreads  Into  great  broad  patches. 
It  is  a  reddish  variety  in  general,  but  a  highly  quartsose  variety  with  large  school 
or  tourmaline  crystals  is  very  common.  Just  above  Gamsili  the  river  runs  through 
tremendous  gneiss  and  granite  precipices,  and  the  road  is  carried  along  scaffold¬ 
ings.  After  taming  this  corner  and  ascending  to  Nitl  village,  the  Himalaya  peaks 
are  all  tamed,  not  one  is  left  to  the  north,  though  some  of  the  north-west 
and  northeastern  heights  are  within  perpetual  snow  limits.  Niti  limestone 
(not  crystalline)  and  argillaceous  schist,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  the  rocks. 
After  arriving  at  Niti  I  proceeded  on  to  the  junction  of  the  Ganesh-ganga 
with  the  Dhauli  where  I  met  with  the  first  Bnow  near  Gildung,  more  than  14,600 
feet  high,  and  this  snow  was  merely  a  snow-cave  in  the  river,  the  leavings  of  last 
winter.  A  few  masses  of  gneiss  and  granite  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the 
Dhauli,  the  debris  of  some  of  the  southern  precipices  through  which  I  could  see 
the  granite  veins  running  along;  argillaceous  schist  and  quarts  were  the  rocks  of 
the  surrounding  hills.  Thero  is  one  vary  bad  gorge  between  Qothing  and  Gildung 
pastures,  where  there  was  some  trouble  In  making  a  road,  but  after  Gildung  the 
hills  are  ronnd  and  smooth  up  to  the  pees.  They  were  covered  with  graas  and 
Saussnrea  flowers,  the  grass  of  very  peculiar  kinds  and  noted  for  its  goodness. 


Qamsill. 
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The  rivers  Gauesh-ganga  and  Dlisuli  arc  mere  streams,  and  were  ball  froaeo 

_  above  Gildfiug  at  their  junction,  but  near  Goihioir. 

Gaanh-ganga. 

the  Railkauda  joins  the  main  river  with  a  Isige  b  d y 
of  water,  arising  at  this  season  from  a  glacier,  and  up  to  this  point,  the  Dhauli  m ay 
be  said  to  be  unfordable,  except  at  one  or  two  rocky  points  near  Niti.  The 
tianesh-ganga  may  be  said  to  arise  from  a  snow  bed,  for  I  saw  snow-eaves  towards 
its  source,  but  the  Dhauli  or  furthest  brauch  of  the  Ganges  eertainly  rises  from  s 
spring  at  the  southern  face  of  the  puss  when  on  the  11th  October  there  was  uot 
even  a  speck  of  mow-  After  leaving  the  source  of  the  Dhauli,  the  ascent  was  very 
steep  through  crumbling  crags  of  blue  limestone  which  aow  succeeded  to  the  sound 
cUy-slate  hills;  but  the  top  of  the  pass  waa  round  and  epen,  the  limestone 
interspersed  with  areuaoeous  quarts  recks. 

The  first  object  that  caught  my  eye  waa  the  Kailas  peak  standing  up  in  tho 
east-north-east.  Right  in  feeat  stretched  a  dreary  plain,  shrubiesa,  treeless  and 

houseless,  terminated  aloug  its  whole  northern  afile 
■unde*  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  my  posi¬ 

tion  by  alow  range  of  rounded  brown  bills,  utterly  without  shrub  or  tree  or  jutting 
rock,  but  very  broken  into  ravines  and  perpendicular  faces  ou  this  their  southern 
side.  The  plain  is  broken  into  ravines  and  river-uonrses  running  down  to  the 
Satlaj  which  flowed  (not  visibly  as  to  water)  iu  a  deep  raviue  uot  far  from  the 
base  of  the  round  hilts.  I  found  the  ammonites  lying  about  in  hundreds  on  the 
top  of  a  small  ascent  just  os  the  road  wound  through  a  kind  of  pass  between  two 
hillocks,  before  it  descended  to  a  ravine.  The  distauce  from  the  Nui  pass  was  about 


MuadTc* 


three  miles,  bat  at  this  point  the  continuation  from,  that  pass  of  the  crags  forming 
the  first  riseof  theHimalayan  mountains  was  not  very  distant.  The  rocks  surround¬ 
ing  the  fossils  were  a  kind  of  mottled  grey  limestone,  i.«.  the  white  veins  were  more 
frequent  than  in  ordinary  limestone,  Tibet  is,  in  fact*  entered  very  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  Nlii  village  and  the  peaks  seen  so  grandly  towering  in  the  south  are  the  real 
beginning  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  not  the  crest  of  the  pass.  It  is  possible 
that  fossil  ammonites  can  be  fouud  on  the  south  face  of  the  Niti  pass,  which  is  in 
my  idea  only  the  highest  portion  of  the  Tibetan  plaiu  running  up  to  tbe  Himalayan 
peaks.  Even  at  Niti  there  are  peaks  93, OM  feet  high  due  south ;  and  there  as  well 
as  at  tbe  pass  itself  tbe  spectator  wonders  how  one  is  to  thread  one's  way  into  Hin¬ 
dustan  through  them,  no  gorge  or  glen  being  visible,  that  seems  to  be  like  an  introii 
or  exit.  Behind  Malar!  the  bills  become  round  and  Tibetau  also,  as  well  as  behind 
Hit),  but  being  highor  and  within  the  limit  of  perpetual  auow,  they  are  difficult  to 
cress,  and  the  pass  following  a  river  bed  is  preferred.  The  time  to  visit  Niti  is 
from  tbe  30th  September  to  the  10th  October.  In  May,  Mallri  even  is  hardly 
reachable,  and  the  snow  does  not  melt  in  any  part  of  Upper  Paiukhanda  till  the  end 
of  that  month.  The  paaB  ia  not  epen  till  July.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  (lltb 
October)  on  which  1  visited  the  pass,  the  first  snow  fell.  All  night  it  snowed 
heavily  and  next  day  I  could  hardly  reach  Nfii.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  at  thin 
season.  At  3  r.n.  when  tbe  wind  got  up,  the  thermometer  was  30°  in  the  shade 
and  43°  in  the  sun  at  tho  crest  of  the  pass.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  In  my 
camp  at  14,500  feet,  the  thermometer  waa  16*  in  the  air  and  33°  at  my  bedaideJ’ 
Niyo-dhura,  or  Neo-dhura,  a  pass  into  Hundes  in  Patti  Mali* 
Birina  of  Knmaon,  ia  often  culled,  tbe  Darma  pass  and  lies  in  noskh 
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latitude  30°-27/-l0'lf  and  east  longitude  80°  35'  at  an  elevation  of 
18,510  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
the  Bhotiyas  by  the  route  up  the  Dhauli  valley,  though  considered 
more  difficult  thau  tho  adjacent  pass  to  the  east,  the  Lunpiyalekh 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  tho  Kuthi-Yankti.  as  the  glacier  lies 
at  the  Hundes  side  of  the  pass.  In  1846,  a  Bhotiyu  with  a  flock  of 
100  ladeu  sheep  were  swept  away  in  an  avulunche  at  Duwa 
enoamping-grouud  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  in  the  Dhauli  valley. 
Kachh  is  the  name  given  to  a  second  pass  a  little  to  the  West  of 
the  Niyo-dhura  and  which  leads  into  the  glen  of  the  Darrna-yaukti 
iu  Tibet.  It  is  very  little  used,  as  being  both  dangerous  and  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Nyar,  or  more  correctly  Nay  fir  or  Sani,  a  river  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  its  eastern  and  western  branches  at  Bhfitkulu  in  patti 
Manyarsyun  of  parganah  liarahsvun  of  British  Garlnv&l. 

The  eastern  branch  rises  on  She  north-western  Slopes  of  the  D6d6-ketoli 
range  in  latitude  So°-7,-SO"  and  longitude  79°-IO'  at  an  elevation  of  between  7,000 
and  9,000  feet.  It  follows  a  course  at  first  south-westerly  then  south  and  then  due 
west,  to  its  confluence  with  the  western  Nysr  or  Clihipalghit  rirer  near  Bhalkulu 
in  patti  Manyitsyuu.  Thence  the  united  streams  under  the  same  name  flow  north 
and  west  and  fall  into  the  Alaknanda  at  Byins-Gh&t  in  latitude  30°-s'>40"  and 
longitude  7&°-8d'-30"  at  an  elevation  of  1,342  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  their  source  to  their  junction  both  branches  have  a  rapid  fall,  after  which  the 
united  rivers  show  a  succession  of  deep  pools  swarming  with  fish,  aod  in  the  rains 
form  u  ready  means  of  transport  for  the  timber  of  the  forests  along  their  banks. 
The  total  length  to  its  longest  source  according  to  Herbert  is  about  Afty-miles. 
Where  crossed  by  Webb  in  April,  at  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  stream 
wbb  forty  yards  wide,  twenty-six  Inches  deep  and  ruuning  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  un  hour.  There  Is  a  bridge  across  the  stream  on  the  Srioagar  and  Eotdw&ra 
road  at  Singurisera  also  knowu  as  Belkhct  There  Is  also  a  road  which  goes  by 
Marwira  separating  from  the  Belkhet  road  at  Banekh-khil  three  miles  beyond 
Furiya-ke-mands.  The  bridge  at  Marwira  consita  of  a  saa ga  having  a  span  of 
97  feet.  It  is  also  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge  of  92  feet  span  at 
Byins-ghit  on  the  rond  between  Srinagar  and  Hard  wir.  The  eastern  branch  flows 
through  pargnashs  Chandpar,  Chaundkot,  Malla  Salin  and  Birahsydn  and  forms  the 
boundary  for  a  ahort  distance  between  pargauahe  Chaundkot  and  Talla  Salin  aod 
from  the  junction  it  is  the  boundary  between  the  Qanga  Salin  and  Birohsyfin 
parganahs.  It  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the  Almora  and  Piuri  rood  at  Kain&r  i 
on  the  Piorl  and  Dbiron  road  by  a  good  ford  between  Ralwira  and  Cbautinl  In 
patti  Iriyakot  of  parganah  Malla  Salin  and  by  the  Kotdwira  and  Khitali  rond  at 
Dhira  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  M  feet  span  The  streams  which  unite  to  form 
its  headwaters  near  Mnrwira  in  Patti  Choprakot  are  the  Syonsi,  Khirganga,  Ladholi, 
Dutnodliyar  and  Pathargadh.  The  principal  feeders  on  tho  right  bank  are  the  Mu- 
setigadh  and  the  liachhlfld  which  drains  the  eastern  pattis  of  parganah  Chaundkot 
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and  at  ita  junction  forms  the  boundary  between  Kolegftr  and  Gnrtrayflo,  the  left  side 
the  Eastern  Nytr  receives  the  Khitlgadh  which  rises  near  Lakhora  in  Kumopn 
and  drains  Patti  KhaUli.  Nest  to  it  comes  the  Maidi  which  drains  the  entire 
valley  of  Kauri/a  Walla,  and  the  upper  portions  of  Malta  Siln.  There  are  some 
large  villages  close  to  the  banks  of  the  eastern  NySr  amongst  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Marwtra  and  Bant&ri  in  Patti  Choprakot,  Gorpdla  and  Kidwkri  in  Iriyakot 
and  Kandgi,  Babiuaand  Toll  in  Malla  Budalpur. 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Western  Nyftr  takes  its  rise  near  Rhaud  in  Patti 
Kandirsydn  of  parganah  Dowalgarh  and  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
unites  with  the  southern  broach  near  Palthani  in  the  same  patti.  The  latter  drains 
the  high  lands  of  Patti  Dh&ijydli  and  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  flowing 
for  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  north-west.  Thence  to  their  junotion  with  the  Eastern 
Nyir  the  combined  stream  forms  the  boundary  between  the  eyuns  or  pattis  of 
Chaundkot  and  those  of  the  Baralisyun  pargauah.  The  Western  Ny&r  is  crossed 
by  the  Paori  and  Dharon  road  at  Jw&lpa  by  a  bridge  of  67  feet  span.  It  reoeives 
numerous  feeders  draining  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  tract  through  which  it 
flows  among  them— the  Pasiu,  Cota  and  Ira  streams  flow  into  it  ou  the  right  bank 
and  the  Pen,  Kul  and  other  minor  torrents  on  the  left  bank. 

Pachhu,  or  Panchhu,  a  village  in  patti  Mulla  Juh&r  of  Kn- 
maon  is  situate  in  north  latitnde  30°-24/-10'  and  east  longitude 
80o-ll'-30/if  at  an  elevation  of  11,060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  son 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gori  and  about  three  miles  from  Milam. 
The  village  possesses  an  assessable  area  of  42  bitit  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  228  souls.  It  is  situate  ou  the  left  bank  of  a  torrent  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  glacier  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Nanda  Devi  of 
which  there  is  a  grand  near  view:  on  the  right  bank  is  G&nagarii. 
Puohhn  is  held  free  of  revenue,  on  condition  of  supplying  food  and 
shelter  to  pilgrims  prooeeding  to  M&nasarowar  in  Tibet.  Gana- 
garh  on  the  opposite  side  has  a  population  of  122  and  some  25  acres 
of  arable  land  :  a  fair  is  held  here.every  year  in  the  rains.  The  rook 
here  where  weathered  becomes  a  roddish  browu  clay  but  grey  in 
the  fracture.  Many  of  the  fragments  contain  ore  in  some  quan¬ 
tity  and  all  have  descended  from  the  heights  above. 

Paidnlsynn,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahsyiln  in  British  Garh- 
w41,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  N&dalsydn  ;  on  the  south  by  Kap- 
holsyun;  on  the  east  by  Kh&tsyun,  and  on  the  west  by  PatwAlsyun 
and  Gangaw&rsyun  of  the  same  parganah.  The  patwari  resides  in 
P&ori  and  collects  the  land-revenue  of  patti  Patwilsyuu  ;  both 
aggregated  Ks.  2,173  in  1864  with  a  population  of  4,466  souls. 
There  is  a  school  at  Kamera,  This  patti  comprises  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ira  stream  along  (he  right  bank  of  which  runs  the  road  from 
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Jwfilpa  to  Srinagar  joining  the  Kotdwira  road  to  the  tame  place 
at  Btiba-kh41  near  P4ori. 

Pftinon,  a  patti  of  parganah  Tall  a  Salan  of  British  Garhw&l,  ia 
bounded  oil  the  uorth  by  Badalpur  Malla  and  Iriyakot;  ou  the 
west  by  Badalpur  Talla;  on  the  south  by  the  Patli  Ddn  and  on  the 
east  by  Btingi.  The  road  from  P&ori  to  Dbtron  passes  through 
this  patli.  There  is  a  school  at  Badiyargaon  on  the  Pfcori  road 
where  the  pntwdri  lives.  The  land-revenue  for  1864  amounted 
to  Rb.  1,841  and  Rs.  55  for  plinth  and  resumed  revenue-free  grants. 
From  Mr.  Batten's  remarks  it  is  clear  that  this  patti  must  have  made 
considerable  strides  since  1840.  Elephants  do  not  now  intrude  on 
the  cultivation  and  tigers  aro  rare.  Th  e  climate  is  hot  and  the  soil 
is  rich  and  except  about  Jbirt  the  valley  is  not  unhealthy.  The 
rock  is  limestone  and  slate.  A  small  iron  mine  is  worked  at 
Agarwdra.  The  forests  comprise  oak  and  dwarf  sdl. 

Painkliandft,  a  parganah  of  Garhwal,  occupies  the  extreme 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  district  and  is  divided  into  two  paltig 
or  sub-divisions  the  Malla  and  Talla.  Its  fiscal  history  and  general 
description  will  be  found  under  the  article  Bhotiya  MauIlu. 
Mr.  Traill  describes  it  in  1816  as  containing — 

"  't  wenty  two  villages,  of  which  ten  arc  situated  lu  the  snowy  mountains  and 
arc  inhabited  solely  by  Bhotiysn.  In  the  year  1611  A.D  ,  this  sub  division  was 
assessed  at  Its  4.05 1 04  j  half  to  be  paid  in  money  mid  half  in  merelisndiae  at  a 
fixed  and  specified  price  A  lease  for  the  year  1816  was  granted  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  saydntM  on  the  standard  of  the  receipts  of  1813  A. I).  at 
Rs.  3,500(7/;  =sRs  8,0 with  the  usual  agreement  in  regard  to  money  and 
merchandize  On  the  payment  hy  the  tnydnns  of  thp  first  Instillment  at  Srinagar, 
it  was  found  that  for  many  of  the  articles  given  in  there  was  no  sale  in  that  town, 
while  of  the  others  the  market  price  was  far  below  the  rates  specified  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  rendered.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ta;/4nai  were  directed  to  pay 
in  lieu  of  the  half  in  merchandize  one- third  of  its  amount  in  Government  rupees 
the  other  two-tbirds  being  granted  as  a  deduction  for  probable  loss  in  sale,  this 
arrangement  reduced  the  net  assessment  to  Rs.  l,760/’d.” 

The  present  assessment  amounts  to  Rs.  2,656.  In  1841,  the 
population  numbered  4,603  souls,  of  whom  2,154  were  females  ; 
in  1853,  6,358  souls  (2,079  females)  ;  in  1858,  5,959  (2,909 
females);  in  1872,  6,383  (3,150  females)  and  in  1881,7,513  (3,731 
females). 

Painkhanda  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Painkhanda  iu  British 
Garhwal  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet  on  the  west  by  Tihri, 
on  the  south  by  Parkandi,  Malla  Nfigpur  and  Talla  Painkhanda, 
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and  on  tho  east  by  the  Ivumaon  pargaunh  of  Juhar.  It  occupies 
the  upper  valleys  of  tho  Sarhswati  by  which  the  route  by  the 
M4ua  pass  crosses  into  Tibot  and  the  valley  of  the  Dhauli  form¬ 
ing  the  route  by  the  "Niti  pass.  Tho  principal  places  in  the  for¬ 
mer  are  Pandukeswar,  Kaly4nkoti,  Badrindth,  M&na,  and  the  pass 
itself.  Along  the  Niti  road  are  Rindi,  Jhelum,  Maldri,  Bampa,  and 
Gamsali.  Near  the  latter  is  Niti  village  below  which  the  ronto 
diverges  oue  road  passing  by  Huukliarak  and  Kala  Juhar  across 
the  Chorhoti  pass  to  Uunkuu  and  thence  to  Hoti,  a  second  crossing 
direct  by  M  ilchak  to  Hoti  and  the  third  passing  up  the  Dhauli 
valley  by  Bompr&s,  Damchen,  Kliarbat  ya  and  Ryuuluug  to  the 
Niti  pass. 

Painkhauda  Talla,  a  putti  of  parganah  Pilinkhanda  in  British 
Garhwdl  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Painkhanda  Mails;  on  the 
west  by  Malta  Nagpur;  on  the  south  by  Dasoli  and  on  the  east  by 
Juhdr.  This  patti  lies  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Dhauli  river 
or  farthest  branch  of  the  Ganges  before  its  junction  with  tho  Bishnu- 
gunga  at  Joahimath  and  also  for  a  few  miles  along  the  united 
river  henceforth  known  as  the  Alaknanda.  It  also  iucludes  the 
tract  lying  along  tho  western  slopes  of  Nanda  Devi  and  Trisul 
and  drainod  by  tho  Riniganga.  It  is  more  fully  described  under 
the  orlicle  Bhotiya  Maha'ls.  The  patw4ri  residt‘3  in  Urgam:  one- 
third  of  the  villages  are  held  in  guuth. 

P&lain,  a  river  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  ranges  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Malla  Si  la  and  Badalpur  Talla  of  British  Garli- 
w4l  in  about  latitude  29°-l/,  and  longitndo  78°-45'  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Its  eastern  branches  known  as  the  Khohban, 
Budh-ka-sot  and  the  Haldgadi-sr»t  flow  south-west  and  join  the 
westorn  branch  known  as  the  Khansur  river  at  Kakarbari.  Tho 
Dbargaon  rango  (3,908  feet)  forms  the  water-parting  between  tho 
Palain  and  tho  Mandlml  while  tho  Siddh-ka-danda  range  separates 
the  Khansur  valley  from  tho  Maudulti  valley  on  the  west.  Further 
south  on  tho  left  bank  it  receives  the  Bliitliyad  stream  and  on  the 
right  bank  near  Chawalthura  the  Mandalti  draining  the  Chokuin 
Dun  lienee  the  united  streams  are  known  as  the  Taimuriya  which 
receives  the  Bahlidd  on  the  left  bunk.  It  eventually  joins  the  R4m- 
ganga  on  the  right  bank  near  the  middle  of  the  Patli  Dun  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  Bogsarh  bungalow  in  latitude  29,-31'-35y  aud 
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longitude  79°-50'-30/f.  A  good  road  crosses  the  Taimuriya  near 
its  junction  with  the  R&mganga  and  recrossing  at  the  Bidhhgir 
passes  north  again  near  the  Bahliad.  It  again  crosses  to  the  right 
bank  as  far  as  the  Bhagtnwa-ohaur  and  then  keeps  to  the  left 
bank  as  far  as  Am-Sot  beyond  Chawalth&ra,  heuoe  it  keeps  to  the 
right  bank  to  Kakarb&ti  where  it  crosses  the  Khansur  and  turning 
sharp  to  the  east  follows  the  course  of  the  Haldgadi  branch  on  to 
the  Mandh&l  valley.  During  the  dry  season  the  Palkin  hardly 
flows,  but  it  has  numerous  deep  pools  or  kundt  throughout  its 
course.  It  is  a  slow  flowing  river  and  is  rarely  more  than  24  feet 
broad,  but  its  bod  is  deep.  Except  near  its  source  it  is  very  little 
used  for  irrigation,  as  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  course  it  runs 
through  uninhabited  forests. 

Palbelon  Malta,  a  patti  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ob&r&l  Tall  a  ;  on  the  west  by  Sipti 
and  Palbelon  Talla;  on  the  south  by  the  latter  patti  and  on  the 
east  by  the  same  patti  and  Tallades.  This  patti  was  separated  from 
P&lbelon  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  statistics  of  the  Malta  and 
Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus : — 


Assessable  area  in  bUit. 

Assessment  in  rupees. 

Population, 

Pilbelon. 

Cultivated. 

Cal- 

tur- 

able. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Cur- 

rent. 

Males. 

Fe- 

nales. 

Malta  ... 

611 

61 

388 

178 

144 

916 

979 

467 

325 

*73 

Talla  ... 

3,764 

169 

2,460 

1 

1,134 

1,100 

1,432 

1,700 

3,881 

2,106 

1,788 

The  land-tax  falls  at  Ks.  1-0-8  per  cultivated  acre  in  tbo  Malta 
patti  and  at  Rs.  1-1-7  in  the  Talla  patti.  Two  villages  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Sipti  and  three  to  Assi  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  pat- 
wari  lives  in  Bayala  and  there  is  a  school  in  Palsaun. 

Palbelon  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sipti  and  Palbelon  Malla;  on  tho  west 
by  Talli  Rao  of  parganah  Dhyanirau  ;  on  tho  south  by  Tallades 
Bhabar  and  on  the  east  by  Tallades.  This  patti  was  separated 
from  P&lbelon  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  statistics  aro  given 
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under  the  Malle  petti.  The  united  patti  lies  west  of  ChArAl 
end  Tallades  end  extends  to  the  BhAbar,  much  is  high  and  hilly 
but  not  too  muoh  so  for  the  growth  of  turmeric,  whilst  along 
the  lower  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  all  the  best  grain  crops  can  be 
raised.  One  village  was  received  from  Talli  Rao  at  the  recent 
settlement.  The  patwAri  lives  in  Dyiiri  and  there  is  a  school  in 
Dhtiragaan. 

Pali,  a  considerable  parganah  of  Kumaon,  comprises  nineteen 
pattis  each  of  which  is  separately  notioed,  vie  : — 

Chankot  Malta,  Bichhla  and.  Talla ;  Dora  Malla,  Bichhla  and 
Tails;  Giwar  Palla,  Talla  and  Walla;  KAkalasaun  Malla  and  Talla; 
Nayan  Polls  and  Walla  ;  Silanr  Malla  and  Talla  and  Suit  Malla, 
Palla,  Talla,  Walla.  The  land-tax  at  the  various  settlements  has 
been  assessed  thus  : — 

1815.  1817.  1818.  1880.  JUS.  1886.  1833.  1843.  Current. 

Be.  Bs.  Rs.  Rs.  Be.  Rs.  Ha.  Ra.  Ha. 

81,050  81,166  85,769  31,236  38,084  32,764  33,249  33,898  57,320 

The  revenue  now  falls  on  the  whole  assessable  area  at  Bs.  0-14-8 
per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Bs.  1-1-7  per  acre.  The  whole 
assessable  area  amounted  to  62,641  lists  of  which  10,406  are 
culturable  and  52,235  are  cultivated  (2,294  irrigated).  Besides 
this,  1,304  Usis  are  held  as  temple  endowments  and  97  are  free  of 
revenue.  There  are  773  mahAla  or  estates  comprising  1,048 
villages1  of  which  the  population  at  settlement  numbered  48,054 
males  and  44,304  females  and  in  1881  there  were  52,062  males  and 
53,581  females. 

Puli  possesses  no  very  lofty  ranges  and  is  chitfly  remarkable  for  the  broad 
valleys  of  the  Western  R&mg&nga  and  its  tributary  the  Bino,  which  unite  near 
Briddh  Ked&r,  and  the  wide  lateral  glens  of  the  Khats&ri,  Kotlir,  Naurar  and 
Deg&dh  streams.  To  a  traveller  coming  from  Garhw&l  they  would  suggest  that  he 
is  leaving  the  h  ills  altogether.  Not  less  surprising  is  the  aspect  of  many  of  the 
smaller  ridges  of  the  hills  themselves,  especially  in  the  sub-divisionB  known  aa 
Malla  end  Talla  Dora  covered  from  base  to  summit  with  villages  and  terraced 
fields,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  succession  of  highly  cultivated  table¬ 
lands  and  valleys,  both  small  and  large.  Of  these  last  the  oourse  of  the  Osg&s 
river  aud  its  affluents  presents  favorable  examples.  Of  the  former  I)wara  Hat 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  well-known  illustration.  The  tributary  Naihal  from 
the  west  also  reaches  tlic  ltamganga  through  a  fertile  and  populous  country, 
hut  less  flat  tliau  the  tracts  abovenamed.  Khatoari  in  Giwar  owes  its  redemption 
from  waste  and  a  fatal  climate  iu  quite  recent  times  td  the  zeal  and  industry  of 

1  In  mis  there  were  603  villages  and  in  1621  there  were  9 42  villages.  To 
Goverumcnl  Hlh  March,  1621. 
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the  principal  padhin  and  hit  cultivators,  hiria|  been  foaterad  — *  eoaoaraged 
by  Mr.  TrallL  It  immadlately  borders  on  the  Qarhvil  pattl  of  Task.  ^  tori 
of  that  name  overhanging  the  frontier  line,  and  its  iron  mines  are  the 
eire  and  productive  in  the  province.  The  pilgrim  road  from  the  northern  ahrinea 
here  entavi  the  parganah  and  leaves  it  again  at  the  points  where  the  narrow  rtdgea 
of  Bnret  ifii  Kath-ki-nan  form  the  only  barrier  which  separates  the  waters  of 
the  Bimgangn  and  Koai.  The  name  of  the  parganah  ia  derived  from  the  village 
of  Pili,  which  is  situated  on  a  low  spar  of  the  Naithina  ridge  above  the  ws—g«»ij» 
in  Talla  Dora,  and  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  Oorkhfli  oMoer, 
and,  in  the  oaflier  part  of  our  rale,  of  a  Britiab  tahaflddr. 

Mr.  Batten  further  remarks  that  though  PiU  more  resembles  a  plain  than  a 
hill  parganah,  it  has  already  sufficiently  paid  for  the  repotation  of  superiority  | 
and  perhaps  has  borne  a  burden  which,  if  equalisation  had  been  possible  of 
attainment,  ought  to  have  been  more  generally  distributed.  After  all,  in  a  eeoan* 
tain  parganah,  where  nearly  every  village  has  been  enltivated  to  the  ntmoat, 
where  the  population  is  increasing  without  many  outlets  for  its  surplus  n ambers, 
where  the  most  productive  soil  is  most  precariously  situated,  whence  the  markets 
for  produce  can  only  be  reached  by  personal  human  labor  without  any  artificial 
means  of  transport,  and,  finally,  where  the  wages  of  labor  at  Naiul  Til  and  Bini- 
khet,  or  of  service  as  sepoys  and  chaprasis  is  considered  by  the  heads  of  villages 
as  far  more  certain  assets  than  the  prices  of  produce,  the  present  settlement 
may  be  thought  a  hard  one.  Our  successors  in  the  provlnoe  will  require  no  written 
English  reports  to  make  them  rapidly  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Birahnuadal 
end  Pill.  Thrse^fioarths  of  the  litigation  in  the  Court  belong  to  these  'pargouaha. 

Panar,  a  river  rising  in  Patti  Malta  BAIatn  of  Parganah  Cbau- 
garfcha  in  Kumann  in  latitude  29°-27'  and  longitnde  79®-47  , 
drains  the  southern  declivities  of  the  mountain  range  running 
north-east  from<Julua  on  the  LohughAt  road  to  the  Mathnrapon 
<6,897  feet)  peak  and  thence  south-east  by  Drirga,  PAli  (5,010 
feet)  to  GaulikhAn  (4,591  feet)  forming  the  water-parting  between 
the  SinniAon  and  PanAr.  It  flows  circuitously  but  generally  in 
an  eastern  direction  forming  the  boundary  between  the  eastern 
half  of  Malta  SAlam  and  Talla  SAlam  and  between  Rangor  on 
the  north  and  the  ChAlai,  Gangol,  Soi-Bisong  and  RegarnbAn 
pattis  of  parganah  KAli  Kumaon  on  the  south  to  its  junction 
with  the  Barjn  on  the  right  bank  above  RAmeswar  in  latitude 
29°-31'-22*  and  longitude  80°-7'-25'.  The  total  length  of  its  ooono 
ia  about  twenty-five  miles.  Bnchanan  states  that  he  heard  that 
gold  was  found  in  its  channel,  but  he  alone  pentitma  it. 

Ptndakeswar,  in  British  GarbwAl  on  the  route  from  Srina¬ 
gar  to  Hftndes  by  the  MAna  pass,  lies  54  miles  north-east  by  east 
of  the  former  in  latitude  30®-37'-59*  longitnde  79°-35/-30®,  and 
nine  miles  north  of  Josbimalh,  being  half  way  between  that  plaee 
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and  Badrin&th.  The  temple  of  Yog-badri,  one  of  the  Panch-badri, 
is  here.  The  na  me  of  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  given  it  on 
aoconnt  of  the  P4ndavas  who,  after  making  over  Hastinapar  to 
Farik  shit,  retired  to  this  place  to  worship  and  die.  The  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  census  of  1872  numbered  267  souls.  8ome  of  the  tree- 
aure  belonging  to  the  Badrin&th  temple  is  kept  here.  The  villagers 
trade  a  little  with  the  Bhotij&s  and  also  open  shops  during  the 
pilgrim  season.  Elevation  above  the  sea  6,300  feet 

Panthi,  a  village  and  encamping-ground  in  patti  Pindarwar  of 
parganah  Badhkn  in  Garhw&l  on  the  route  from  Karnprayig  to 
B&geswar,  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pindar  river  in  lati¬ 
tude  30°-7'-45/r  and  longitude  79e-25'-40*:  distant  10  miles,  4 
furlongs  and  35  poles  from  Bugoli  and  13  miles  1  furlong  7  poles 
from  Jolabugr. 

f  The  road  hence  to  Jolabugr  contionea  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Blndar  river 
to  the  junction  with  the  Eanb  river  (8,715  yards),  to  the  Ming  rivulet,  tolerably 
level,  1  mile  S  fnrlonge  84  pole#  from  Fanthi.  Thence  by  the  Ira  (Eera)  and  Kolairi 
livalete  to  Lamgannda,  4  miles  6  furlongs  ao  poles.  Hence  eoroas  the  Kimanl  and 
Baikholi  rivnlets  to  the  Thar  ill  bridge  leading  by  Dfingari  and  Binjbngr  to 
Handprayfig,  8  miles  S  furlongs  87  poles.  From  Tharfll  where  there  Is  a  Banf- 
yft’s  shop  the  Deorara  and  Tirwakot  rivnlets  are  crossed  and  the  road,  etill  toler¬ 
ably  level,  paeace  by  Kotanllbngr  to  Jolabngr,  S  miles  6  furlongs  from  TharilL 
The  encamping- ground  Is  dose  to  the  hank  of  the  Pindar,  but  it  would  be  better 
to  march  two  miles  farther  on  dose  to  the  first  tea-garden,  whenoe  there  la  an 
undisturbed  view  of  Trladl  from  base  to  aommlt. 

Panuwa-N&ula,  a  halting-place,  village  and  traveller’s  bunga¬ 
low  on  the  route  from  Almora  to  Pithoragarh,  situate  in  patti 
Talla  Lakhanpnr  of  parganah  Ghaugarkha  in  Kumaon,  lies  in  lati¬ 
tude  29°-38'-35'r  aud  loogitude  79°-51f-15*  at  an  elevation  of 
6,489  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  ;  distant  13  miles  from  Almora,  40  miles 
from  Pithoragarh  and  8  miles  from  the  next  stage  at  Nairn.  The 
bungalow  has  a  watohman  bdt  no  coo  king  utensils  or  table  attend¬ 
ant  ;  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  the  grain  shop  here. 

The  road  hence  to  Almora  winds  along  the  slopes  of  the  valleys  of  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Likhdawar-gadb,  a  tributary  of  the  Suw61,  crossing  by  an  iron  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  and  then  ascending  again  to  the  ridge  above  the  valley  of  the 
Bqw41  Itself.  This  ri^r  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  and  a  very  steep  ascent  leads 
round  by  the  Sintola  and  Hfradfingari  Bills  to  Almora.  The  rock  mica,  schist, 
with  one  or  two  small  patches  of  granite  under  Sintola.  The  road  throughout  is 
devoid  of  forest  and  shade  and  la  exceedingly  hot  in  the  sammet.  This  mar  oh 
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should  ba  made  in  the  early  morning,  if  possiblo,  aa,  owing  to  the  open  nature  H 
the  ralley,  the  aun’a  rays  are  present  the  whole  way. 

Paori,  or  Pauii,  a  village  in  patti  Nidalpytiu  and  parganah 
BArahsyun  of  GarhwAI,  is  situate  in  north  latitnde  30°-8'-59*  and 
eaat  longitude  78°-49'-8",  at  au  elevation  of  5,350  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  distant  7  miles  2  furlongs  4  poles  from  Brfnagar  ; 
11  miles  from  Karsu  ;  12  miles  1  furlong  28  poles  from  Toli;  11  miles 
6  furlongs  39  poles  from  Puriya-ke-manda  on  the  road  to  KotdwAra  ; 
10  miles  14  poles  from  Simkhet  on  the  old  or  middle  line  to 
Almora  ;  and  9  miles  6  furlongs  20  poles  from  Sirobugr  on  the  line 
to  Ked&rnath.  PAori  is  built  on  the  ridge  separating  the  head-watera 
of  the  Kandni-gadh  from  those  of  the  Randi  river.  It  is  chiefly 
distinguished  as  the  seat  of  the  civil  administration  of  GarhwAI  and 
the  coart  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  There  is  a  station  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Methodist  Mission,  established  in  1864,  in 
Chopra,  one  mile  from  PAori.1  The  mission  has  prospered  fairly 
in  the  work  it  has  set  before  itself,  though  not  making  many  con¬ 
verts.  There  is  a  good  school  with  branch  sohools  at  Srinagar 
and  Dandamandi  and  small  vernacular  schools  in  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  around  PAori.  The  head-school  at  which  a  good  English 
eduoatiou  is  given  has  been  a  great  boob  to  the  people  and  im¬ 
proves  every  year.  There  is  also  an  orphanage  attached  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion.  A  large  sohool-honse,  towards  the  erection  of  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  a  grant-in-aid,  was  completed  in  1872,  and  there 
seems  every  prospect  of  this  Mission  becoming  very  prosperous 
and  doing  a  much-needed  work.  Government  had  a  large  tea- 
garden  at  Gadoli  about  three  miles  from  PAori  on  the  same  ridge 
to  the  sonth-esst.  It  was  purchased  for  s  lakh  of  rupees  by  a 
planter,  who  has  given  up  working  a  great  portion  of  the  tea-land, 
and  now  gets  but  a  small  yield  from  what  used  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  plantations  in  these  hills. 

Though  not  very  high,  from  its  aspeot  and  situation  PAori  is 
oool,  and  in  the  winter  very  cold,  as  it  loses  the  son  early  in  the 
afternoon.  The  oountry  in  the  vicinity  is  thickly  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  is  connected  with  the  plains  and  the  interior  generally 

1  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  district,  taking  it  from  north  to  south,  and  is  mass 
centrically  situate  for  ail  exoept  Badhln  and  Lohha.  It  would  not  be  wise  te 
leare  Piori  without  an  European*  officer,  even  should  the  head-quarters  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Lohha.  The  bondings  at  fieri  oo  old  be  oiilised  for  the  ciril  coarm 
now  at  Srinagar. 
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by  good  roads.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remove  the  pablio-offioes 
from  here  to  Lohba,  which  has  a  better  site  and  climate ;  but  other 
considerations  have  hitherto  prevented  this  being  done.  The  sta> 
tion  is  bailt  on  the  northern  side  of  a  high  ridge  culminating  in 
the  Kankwila  peak  (6,651  feet)  and  faces  the  snowy  range  look¬ 
ing  up  the  Ganges  valley.  There  is  an  excellent  garden  here  con¬ 
taining  English  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  which  is  used  as  a  nursery 
for  their  distribution  over  the  distriot. 

Parkandi,  a  p&tti  of  parganah  Nkgpur  in  British  Garhw&l,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  K&liph&t  Malli  ;  on  the  south  by  K&H- 
ph4t  Talli  and  Nkgpur  Bichhla;  on  the  west  by  Bamsu,  and  on  the 
eaat  hy  Nkgpnr  M&lla.  The  road  from  Chamoli  on  the  Alaknanda 
in  Daaoli  by  Gopeswar  and  Tungn&th  passes  through  the  eastern 
part  of  this  patti  across  the  Agask&mini  stream  to  the  Ked&rn&th 
road,  which  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Mand&kini  river.  The 
patwiri  of  Malli  E41iph4t,  resident  in  Guptk&shi,  collects  the  land- 
revenue  of  this  patti  also,  which  is  all  alienated  in  saddbart  for 
charitable  purposes.  The  villages  are  of  good  quality,  some  of 
them  growing  sugarcane,  but  they  deteriorate  as  they  ascend  the 
valley.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite  and  slate. 

Fatli  Ddn,  or  Bh&bar,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  valleys  or  Dtins 
formed  by  streams  in  British  Garhwal  flowing  between  the  main 
ranges  of  the  hills  and  a  lower  range  of  clay  and  sandstone  imme¬ 
diately  bordering  on  the  plains,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ajmere, 
fiila  MaUa,  Badalpur  Talla  and  Painun  ;  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Bijnor  district,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Kumaon  Bhabar.  To 
the  west  lie  the  Cbokum  and  Kotri  Duns,  which  are  included  in 

i 

the  Pitli  Dfin  or  Garhw&l.Bhfibar  for  all  purposes. 

Along  the  plain*  boundary  a  fair  road  ran*  in  the  Bijnor  district  and,  commenc¬ 
ing  on  the  west,  a  road  ran*  to  Kotdwsra  hy  the  Kavriya  Chauki  along  the  foot  of  the 
bills.  Another  run*  up  the  Biya  Sot  by  the  Sanai  peak  (1,008  feet),  passing  Kotri 
in  the  Kotri  Dfin  and  bifurcating  at  Lunkatta,  whence  the  woe  tern  branch  goes  on  to 
Dogadh  and  the  eastern  by  Dimki  to  Ku*umgh6t  in  the  Chokum  Ddn,  also  in  a 
westerly  direction.  From  Dimki  a  light  track  passes  down  the  Mond&lti  river  east¬ 
wards  and  joins  the  P&ori  road  at  Cbawalthura.  Parallel  with  this,  a  track  passes 
down  the  Kotri  D6n  from  near  Kotri,  crossing  the  watershed  between  the  Biya  Sot 
and  the  Bona  Nadi  hy  the  off-ihooti  of  the  Satark&ri  range  and  joining  the  R&mna- 
gar  reed  by  Lakrighit,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bona  with  the  TUmgangn.  Mid¬ 
way  this  road  is  connected  with  the  plains  hy  a  road  from  Moti-S&l  to  K&lu.Shahid, 

,  about  five  miles.  The  plain*  are  again  connected  with  the  Fstli  Dun  by  three  roads; 
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the  moot  westerly  follows  the  right  hank  of  the  Eimgugi  to  Ha  wi«m»  with  tho 
Bona,  thenoe  crowing  the  Bone  onee  and  the  Rfmgaaga  twine,  it  peeew  up  the 
Tnmriya  and  Ifandslti  to  Chawalthfin,  whence  it  proceeds  up  the  bed  of  the  Pa  Bin  ae 
far  ae  the.  Kbansir  river  [  here  it  turns  anddenly  eaat  and  passing  by  ptHgadi  and 
Jhirt  joins  the  Piori  road  at  Kaitiya.  The  Pdori  road  carters  from  the  plains  by  the 
Kanchanghfiti  paw  and  crossing  the  Birngaage  in  the  Dfin  nuts  directly  north  by 
Bemalkhaliya,  Kotri  and  Unnit.  Further  east,  the  Kain&r  and  Dhtron  road  pi  stow 
the  outer  range  by  the  Dinapini  paw  and  runs  north  ^through  Tuliya  and  Konda, 
while  the  Bimnagar  road  runs  directly  east  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bimganga 
from  the  Bogsirh  bungalow  through  the  middle  of  the  Pitli  Dfin.  This  tnot  is 
therefore  well  off  for  means  of  communication ;  the  stages  and  distances  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  lines  are  given  elsewhere. 

The  whole  tract  may  be  divided  into  three.  The  C hokum  Dfin  immediately 
under  the  greater  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  extreme  west  is  separated  from  the 
Kotri  Dun  by  a  range  of  bills  attaining  an  elevation  of  over  8,000  feat  and  known  as 
the  Rinikot,  Hathithsn,  Kili  Harpsl  and  Deo-lcinda  range.  This  forms  the  water* 
•had  between  the  Mandilti,  which  drains  the  Cbokum  valley  on  the  north,  and  the 
Bona,  which  drains  the  Kotri  valley  on  the  south.  Both  theee  riven  run  eastwards 
and  fall  into  the  Bimganga  in  the  Patli  Din.  At  the  western  end  of  both  the  Kotri 
and  Chohum  valleys  a  ridge  runs  north  and  south  which  sands  the  western  drainage 
into  the  Biya  Bot,  running  south  and  debonohing  on  the  plains  at  while  the 
eastern  declivities  of  this  ridge  form  the  sources  of  the  head-waters  of  the  MtiMOU 
and  Bona.  To  the  south  the  Kotri  Dun  is  separated  from  the  plains  by  a  low  mndy 
range  attaining  a  height  at  Girijwila  of  2,728  feet.  At  the  eastern  end  of  them 
Dfins  commences  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pitli  Dfin,  through  which  the  Bimganga 
flows.  This  valley  is  also  separated  from  the  plains  by  a  low  range  of  bills  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  drainage  of  these  hills  and  on  the  north  those  from  the  water-shed  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  the  Mandhil  valley.  In  fact  the  whole  tract  ia  one  maw  of  water 
courses,  here  called  tot  a,  pouring  down  to  the  main  drainage  arteries  and  all  eventually 
swelling  the  waters  of  the  western  Bimganga,  which  join  the  Ganges  in  the  Farukh- 
abad  district.  The  hills  descend  to  the  river  in  broad  steppw  oovered  with  sfl, 
cotton-wood,  and  other  trees,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable.  It  used  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  was  also  used  as  gracing  land  for  large  herds  of  aattle ;  but  when  Govern¬ 
ment  took  up  the  direct  management  of  the  forests,  cultivation  and  gracing  were  both 
stopped.  A  large  saw  mill,  which  was  to  have  been  worked  by  water  power  taken  by 
a  canal  from  the  Bimganga,  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Raid, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of  working  it  would  bo  too  great,  and  the  s4Z  forests 
had  been  so  recklessly  cut  that  no  wood  remained  to  be  worked  up.  The  place  at 
which  it  was  erected  is  called  Bogsirh,  where  there  is  also  a  bungalow  stall  need  by 
forest  officers.  Cutting  in  this  Dfin  has  been  prohibited  for  some  years,  and  the  $dl 
forest  is  visibly  increasing  and  ongbt  to  become  the  best  block  west  of  the  Birds 
river.  This  and  other  Dfins  are  the  hiding  places  of  elephants  and  other  wild  animals; 
tigers  are  especially  numerous,  being  driven  there  by  increasing  cultivation  in  the 
plains  and  Bhabar.  The  patti  was  formed  in  1664  from  the  Pitli  Dfin  and  the  forest 
portions  of  Painun,  Badalpnr,  6 Ha,  Karaundu,  Ajmere  and  Udaipur,  comprising  what 
is  styled  ia  the  forest  records,  the  Kotri  and  Pitli  Dfins  and  Bhdbar  Bawfssnpfir  and 
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wir.  All  the  tillages  interfering  with  the  tdl  reserves  were  removed  and  the 
were  oompensated  or  given  lands  in  exchange  in  Bijnor.” 

P&twalsyim,  a  very  small  patti  of  parganah  B6rahsytin  in  Bri¬ 
tish  Garhwtil,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gangwdrsydn  and  Pai- 
dulsyun ;  on  the  east  by  the  latter  patti  and  Asw&lsyun ;  on  the 
south  by  the  latter  patti  and  Manyarsyiin,  and  on  the  ’(rest  by  the 
latter  patti  aod  Gangwarsyun.  The  patwdri  of  Kapholsytin,  residont 
in  Sakhy&na,  collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti  also.  Patw&l- 
sytiu,  so  named  after  the  clan  that  colonised  it,  contains  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Khar-gadh.  The  road  to  Kotdw&ra  by  Mohripfini 
post-house  passes  through  it  and  it  possesses  some  oak  and  pine 
forest. 

Ph&ld&kot,  a  parganah  of  Knmaon,  comprises  six  pattid,  each 
of  which  is  separately  noticed,  viz ; — Chaugaon,  Dhuraphat,  Kos- 
ydu  Maila  and  Talla,  Kandarkhuwa  and  Malli  Doti.  The  assess¬ 
ment  at  each  settlement  has  been  as  follows  : — 

1815.  1817.  1818.  1820.  1823.  1828.  1833.  1843.  Oarrent. 

Re.  E«.  Rs.  Rs.  Rb.  Rb.  Ri.  Rg.  Ri. 

5,884  6,133  6,681  7,001  7,404  7,404  7,528  7,565  10,346 

The  incidence  of  the  current  land  tax  on  the  whole  area  assess¬ 
able  to  revenue  is  Rs.  1-0-40  per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  is 
Rs.  1-5-1  per  acre.  The  assessable  area  comprises  9,832  biait  of 
which  1,996  are  culturable  and  7,836  are  cultivated  (703  irrigated) 
and  about  50  are  held  as  temple  endowments.  There  are  128 
mahals  or  estates  comprising  151  villages.  The  parganah  reaches 
from  Siy&hi  Devi  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  ridge  separating 
the  drainage  of  the  Kosi  from  that  of  the  Ramganga  as  far  as 
Bina.  Westward  of  this,  the  mountain  ranges  are  included  in 
P&li,  but  in  patti  Kosy&n  the  parganah  stretches  along  the  Eosi  as 
far  as  Seti  where  it  marches  with  the  Kota  parganah.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  places  in  KdsyAn  there  is  little  level  and  irrigat¬ 
ed  land,  and  some  of  this  was  injured  much  in  the  floods  of  1880. 
All  the  upland  pattis  are  similar  in  character  to  Dhaniyakot.  Jt 
was  formerly  held  by  K&thi  Rajputs  and  named  after  the  fort 

occupied  by  them.  Batten  writes  : — 

“  The  village!  are  for  the  most  part  large,  well- inhabited  and  thriving,  but  the 
■oil  in  the  upp4r  parte  ie  not  very  favourable  for  the  production  of  the  best  grains. 
The  people  of  this  parganah  however  are  great  traffickers,  and  with  their  neighbours 
of  Dhaniyakot  almost  monopolize  the  trade  in  borax,  Ac.,  between  Big es war  and 
Bimnagar,  a a  also  the  cloth  and  sugar  trade  between  Almoin  and  Kishipur.  The 
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principal  refining  furnace*  for  borax  at  Bimnagar  itnlf  belong  to  hill-men  of  Pbildi 
kr>t.  The  Finda*  of  PindekoU  are  a  principal  olan  in  Maili  Doti,  nmddicted  to  mer¬ 
cantile  and  carrying  pnrenita,  while  they  afford  village  aooonntante,  soldier*  and  mee- 
eengers  to  Government.” 

The  population  at  the  current  settlement  numbered  8,582  males 
and  8,259  females,  and  in  1881,  9,406  males  and  6,136  females. 

Pharka,  a  very  small  patti  of  parganah  KAIi  Kumaon,  in  Ku- 
maon  was  formed  from  Sipti-Gangol  at  the  recent  settlement.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Asi  and  Gangol ;  on  the  west  by  Asi  ;  on 
the  south  by  Sipti,  and  on  the  east  by  Gangol.  It  contains  the 
traot  around  the  village  of  Pharka  on  the  road  between  LohughAt 
and  Almora  and  contains  the  villages  of  Batula-b&uj  and  Mtra- 
gaon.  The  patwdri  lives  in  Pharka.  The  assessable  area  comprises 
145  Mm,  of  .vhich  63  are  culturable  and  82  are  cultivated  (10 
irrigated).  The  land-revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  37  in  1820, 
Rs.  4  c'  in  1843,  and  now  stands  at  Rs.  112,  which  fall*  at  Rs,  1-5-0 
per  aore  on  the  cultivation  and  at  Re.  0-12-4  per  acre  on  the  total 
area.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  27  males  and  85 
females. 

Pharka,  a  halting-place  and  former  travellers*  bungalow  in  the 
patti  of  tho  same  name  and  parganah  K61i  Knmaon  of  Rnmaon,  is 
situate  in  north  latitude  29°-22'-48*  and  east  longitude  80*>-l'-54'r, 
at  an  elevation  of  5,854  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  distant 
nine  miles  from  Lohngh&t  and  13  miles  from  Devi-dhiira. 
The  bungalow  has  neither  cooking  utensils  nor  attendants,  bnt 
there  is  a  grain-shop.  There  are  several  good  groves  of  deoddr 
in  the  vicinity:  one  at  Dana  near  Dsrnith,  another  at  Liiliya,  and  a 
third  near  the  Pharka  bungalow.  There  are  several  villages  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  neighbouring  valleys,  most  of  which  are  alienated 
in  g&nth  to  the  BodrinAth  temple  at  Almon.  Much  rice  is  grown 
in  the  swampy  bottoms  whose  streams  join  the  Ladhiya  at  Rela- 
ghfit.  The  rooks  consist  for  the  most  part  of  granite  in  a  state  of 
complete  disintegration. 

Pharkiya,  or  Phurkiya,  a  baiting-place  on  the  route  to  tbc 
Piudari  glaqier,  5  miles  from  Diw41i,  69  miles  from  Almora  and 
8  miles  from  the  glacier :  see  Dugli  and  DiwAll  There  is  a 
bungalow  without  attendants  otr  supplies  here. 

Pindar,  or  *  ganger*  from  Sansk  ‘pad/  ‘  to  go/ a  river  of 
Ktfmaon,  takes  its  rise  in  a  glaoier  in  a  hollow  bounded  by  snowy 
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peak#  over  20,000  feet  high  at  an  elevation  of  12,088  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  glacier  is  situate  in  north  latitude 
30*  and  east  longitude  80°-2/  in  patti  Malla  D4npur.  The  Pindar 
springs  np  at  once  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  and  ha9  a  course 
generally  south,  passing  by  Martoli,  Phurkiya  and  Dugli  to  Diwili, 
where  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Kuphini.  Thence  it 
bends  to  the  south-west  by  Khdti  to  Wfichhain,  near  whioh  it 
receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Sundardbunga  and  further  on  at 
Kanw&ri  on  the  Garhw&l  frontier  the  Bh4iganga  on  the  same  side. 
The  coarse  is  thence  more  due  west  to  the  confluence  with  the 
Kailganga  on  the  right  bank  at  Tutor  in  patti  Pindarw4r,  where 
it  bends  southwards  before  again  resuming  its  western  oourse  at 
Thar41i ;  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Gopt4ra-g4dh,  and  at 
Paith4ni  the  Toligar  stream,  whilst  on  the  left  bank  it  receives 
numerous  small  torrents  all  along  its  course  and  at  Simli  the  Bha- 
rtrigir.  It  joins  the  Alaknanda  on  the  left  bank  in  north  latitude 
SO’-lS'-iB*  and  east  longitude  79°-15'-29''  at  Kampraydg,  at.an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Pindar  is 
crossed  by  suspension  bridges  at  Karnprayag  and  Nar4yanbngr 
and  by  an  iron  wire-bridge  at  TharfLli.  Some  account  of  the  Piudari 
glacier  has  already  been  given.1  From  Diwdli,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Pindar  and  Kuphini,  the  glaoier  of  the  former  is  distant  a 
march  and  a  half,  and  of  the  latter  one  march.  ‘  Pindar '  means 
an  affluent  or  feeder,  whilst  *  Pindal  ’  is  a  bridge  or  causeway  or 
passage  over  a  river  or  ravine. 

The  following  account  of  the  journey  from  Dugli  to  the  glacier 
is  from  Major  Madden2 

“  In  the  north-west  Himalaya,  contrary  to  the  fact  here,  the  passes  are  all  gained 
by  the  north-west  banlcs  of  the  streams  :  here,  In  general,  the  eastern  bank  is  most 
accessible.  One  circumstance  remains  constant,  which  is  the  comparatively  level  bed 
of  the  river  below  the  glacier.  From  its  source  to  the  cave  nearly,  the  Pindar  flows 
along  a  wide  channel,  overspread  with  gravel  end  stones,  the  product  doubtless  of  the 
glacier,  which  has  no  terminal  moraine  ;  its  waters  are  exceedingly  turbid,  and  though 
diminished  above  by  the  docens  of  cascades,  which  of  all  sizes,  and  at  all  distances  rush 
down  from  the  snow,  are  quite  impassable.  The  spot  called  Findari  is  rather  an  open, 
undulating  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  grass,  docks,  and  the  ubiquitous  shepherd’s* 
purse,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  cragB,  with  many  snow-beds  along  these  bases :  the  ascent 
is  rather  steep,  over  rough,  and  occasionally  pasture  land,  covered  with  Sibhaldia, 
Sulix  Lmdleyana,  a  low  shrubby  Astragalus,  the  yellow  aromatic  Tanacctvm,  the 
1  Gaz.  X,  182.  1  J.  A.  S.  Ben.,  XYI  (1),  266. 
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dwarf  white  Htlichrytun,  a  garlio-like  AUtwm,  and  two  modt  abundant  and  beautiful 
blaa  flentiani.  The  glacier  lay  to  the  weit,  and  between  na  and  it  rase  a  lofty 
mwraine,  along  the  h.  jot  or  eaat  baae  of  which  flows  a  considerable  stream,  the  sonroe 
of  which  is  much  more  remote  than  that  of  the  Pindar,  which  it  joins  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  below  its  exit  fxom  the  ice.  Haring  asoended  perhaps  a  ■»<*  feet 
and  striking  to  the  left  crossed  the  moraine,  which  is  here  about  160  feet  high,  de¬ 
scend  to  the  glacier,  a  few  hundred  paces  towards  its  head,  where  it  oommenoes  in  huge 
broken  tiers  of  the  purest  snow. 

The  moraine  is  constituted  of  gravel,  mud,  and  blocks  of  stone  imbedded  in  ice  | 
the  stones  are  very  small.  There  is  a  very  steep  descent  to  where  the  river  i— n*f 
from  a  care  in  the  face  of  the  glacier,  about  20  feet  high,  by  perhaps  90  wide ;  the 
impending  roof  is  riven  into  four  or  five  successive  thick  ribs  of  ice.  The  recent  heavy 
rains  had  thoroughly  washed  the  Pindari  glacier,  and  its  surface  exhibited  a  sheet  of 
the  purest  ioe,  except  on  and  near  the  terminal  escarpment,  which,  being  covered  with 
rabble,  resembles,  at  a  short  distance,  a  steep  bank  of  mud,  and  such  is  said  to  be  the 
appearanoe  in  May  and  Jane  of  the  Milam  glacier.  Bat  to  make  quite  sure  fragments 
have  frequently  been  broken  off  whioh  everywhere  were  perfeot  ioe,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  perceptiblo,  between  this  and  the  Alpine  ioe,  being  a  coarser  granular  structure 
hare.  It  is  intersected  by  the  same  fissures,  has  the  same  rib  and  texture,  and  from 
ite  origin  in  the  snow  to  its  termination  above  the  cave,  falls  in  a  series  of  the  most 
beautiful  curves.  That  the  mass  is  moving  downwards  seems  confirmed  by  the  form  of 
the  snow  at  its  head,  vii.,  a  succession  of  terraces,  with  steep  wales,  just  such  as  clay,  Ao., 
assumes  on  its  support  being  removed.  The  glaoier  may  be  about  two  miles  long,  and 
from  300  to  400  yards  broad,  and  probably  ocoupies  the  interval  between  the  levels 
12,000  and  18,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  owing  ite  existenoe  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
■now  precipitated  from  Nanda  Devifnd  the  other  lofty  mountains  above,  which,  melted 
by  the  noonday  sun,  is  frown  at  night.  It  must  he  observed,  too,  that,  in  spite  of 
theory  and  observation  elsewhere,  the  perpetual  snow  appears  here  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  18,000  feet :  far  from  the  head  of  the  ice  to  the  crest  of  "  Traill’s  Pass — ”  the 
eol  whioh  may  be  considered  as  the  root  of  the  glacier— there  is  an  uninterrupted  sur¬ 
face  of  snow,  and  that  from  its  low  angle,  oxoept  for  the  lowest  thousand  feet,  evident¬ 
ly  in  situ. 

None  of  the  culminating  pinnacles  of  the  Himilaya  are  visible  from  Pindari  j 
though  a  great  peak  is  immediately  above  on  the  east,  but  its  northern  shoulder,  a 
massive  snowy  mountain,  forms  a  grand  object  to  the  north-east,  and  this,  pissing 
the  depression  forming  Traill’s  Pass,  is  continued  in  glorious  domes  and  peaks  to  the 
left,  where  a  beautiful  pinnacle  terminates  the  view,  apparently  the  eastern  most  of 
the  two  lower  peaks  of  Nuida-Devi.  The  adytum  of  the  goddess  herself  is  utterly 
concealed.  Amongst  some  great  rocks  on  the  east  of  the  moraine,  numbers  of  the 
curious  Sausaurea  obvaUata  are  found,  called  the  “  kanwal  ”  or  lotus  of  Nanda-Devi ; 
near  it  grows  the  Oolomieea  macrocephala,  another  sacred  plant,  bearing  the  strange 
name  of  ‘  kdla  tagar,’  or  black  Tabernoemontanaj  and  the  common  rhubarb  (IWiewra 
Emodi)  here  called  '  dolu.’  The  rocks  in  situ  about  the  glacier  ore  mica-slate  and 
gneiss,  but  on  the  moraine,  the  fragments  consist  also  of  crystalline  and  slaty  quarts, 
the  latter  often  considerably  colored  with  iron  between  the  layers ,  hornsbleude  rook 
is  also  common  j  and  masses  of  the  same  granite  which  forms  the  great  range  at  least 
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op  to  Gangotrl.  Though  it  eihibita  quarts,  felspar,  and  mica,  the  felspar  is  in  sooh 
excess  to  the  other  minerals,  and  large  orygtals  of  black  schorl  are  so  abundant.  that 
Oaptain  Herbert  probably  did  not  recognise  it  to  be  granite,  and  hence  his  denial  that 
thin  rock  is  found  in  the  snowy  range.  It  oertainly  differs  much  in  appearance  from 
the  more  authentic  granite  whioh  is  found  north  and  south  of  the  great  chain,  in 
Kunftor  and  Kumaon.” 

Pindarpar,  a  patti  of  pargannh  Badyin  in  British  Garhw&l  is 
bonnded  on  the  north  by  NandAk  ;  on  the  west  by  KarAkot,  on 
the  south  by  the  Pindar  river,  which  separates  it  from  PindarwAr 
and  on  the  east  by  Kumaon.  The  patwAri  resides  in  TharAli. 
The  land-revenae  and  taddbart  in'  1864  amounted  to  Rs.  2,320 
and  the  giinth  to  Rs.  41  paid  by  4,802  souls.  The  villages  are 
good  and  bad,  varying  very  much  ;  they  lie  for  the  most  part  in 
the  valleys  of  the  tributary  streams  and  there  is  much  waste. 
There  are  iron  mines  at  Kheta-Wudur  worked  and  old  mines 
of  the  same  metal  at  Bulan,  Mandauli  and  Sdya,  and  lead  mines 
at  JAkh  never  yet  worked. 

Pindarwar,  a  patti  of  parganah  BadhAn  in  British  GarhwAl,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pindar  river,  whioh  separates  it  from 
PindarpAr  of  the  same  parganah  ;  on  the  south  by  parganah  Pali 
of  Kumaon  and  patti  Lohba  of  GarhwAl  ;  on  the  west  by  Sirgur 
and  on  the  south-east  and  east  by  parganah  DAnpur  of  Kumaon. 
It  lies  almost  entirely  among  the  high  mountains  bordering  on  the 
Pindar  river  and  contains  the  source  of  the  Gumti.  The  patwAri 
resides  in  KulsAri.  The  land-revenue  and  aaddbart  in  1 864  amounted 
to  Rs.  2,240  aud  gunth  to  Rs.  29  paid  by  5,652  souls. 

Pingala  Pakha,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ghaundkot  in  British 
GarhwAl  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Talain  of  parganah  Malla 
SalAn  and  on  all  other  sides  by  pattis  of  its  own  parganah.  It  is 
drained  by  a  tributary  of  the  MachhlAd  river.  The  patwAri  resi¬ 
dent  in  KAnde  collects  the  land-revenue  of  pattis  GurArsyun  and 
KimgadigAr  also,  whioh  in  1864  aggregated  Rs.  2,351  plus  Rs.  133 
for  revenue-free  and  gdnth  lands  assumed. 

Pinnath,  a  temple  and  village  in  patti  Borarau  Palla  of  parga¬ 
nah  BArahmandal  in  Kumaon,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  29°-50'- 
45"  and  east  longitude  798-35'  about  32  miles  from  Almora  by 
DwArahAt  and  seven  miles  from  the  latter  place.  It  is  built  on  a 
spur  from  the  Gopalkot  peak  (9,050  feet)  overlooking  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Eosi  valley.  A  colony  of  GosAins  reside  here  and 
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a  number  of  their  mahants  lie  buried  close  by,  each  with  a  small 
dome  over  his  remains  surmounted  by  a  miniature  ling.  The 
Gos&ins  possess  a  grant  engraved  in  metal  conferring  lands  on 
Siva  as  Pinakeswar,  ‘  Lord  of  the  trident,'  executed  by  Udyot 
Ohand,  R&ja  of  Kumaon  in  1613  tan.  (1691  A.  D.)  and  another 
by  Bis  Bahadur  Ghand  and  his  oonsort  bearing  date  1«S4  A.  D. 

“  The -temples  are  situated  about  half  way  up  the  hill  above  the  Tillage.  The  first 
Isa  small  conical  structure,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  dedicated  to  Bhairon.  The  main 
temple  is  dose  to  this  on  the  north,  a  square,  slated  edifice,  with  the  door  facing 
the  south,  and  figures  of  r&Jas,  &o.,  sculptured  on  the  walla  The  roof  of  the 
portioo  Is  formed  by  the  Indian  aroh,  and  on  Its  sides  are  represented  the  fire 
Pdndavas  j  the  adytum  is  small  and  contains  nothing  but  one  or  two  images  of 
Mahideo  and  Deri ;  about  eighty  years  ago  the  original  pile  was  nearly  all  over¬ 
thrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  place  is  only  frequented  in  the  rainy  sosson  and 
autumn,  when  in  October  there  is  a  fair.  The  want  of  water  is  poorly  supplied 
by  a  oistern  and  several  wells,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  excavated  in  the  rook. 
Bo  far  the  rock  Is  quarts  and  slate,  but  onwards  quartz  only,  disposed  in  vast 
beds,  the  outcrop  of  which  taoes  west-south-west.  The  area  of  this  summit  it  not 
above  fifteen  feet  across,  with  precipitous  glens  all  arouod,  and  an  exceedingly 
narrow  rocky  ridge  connecting  it  with  Bhatkot  (9,066  feet)  bearing  south-west. 
The  Bdrhapinnith  range  is  continued  north-nest  in  a  very  lofty  and  comparative¬ 
ly  level  spur,  called  Birchhwa (6,01*  feet),  excessively  precipitous  to  the  left  or 
west-south- west.  In  this  is  the  main  source  of  the  Kosl,  which  hence  flows  nearly 
due  east  for  about  five  miles,  Its  northern  bank  being  formed  by  the  slopes  of 
Gopilkot,  on  whose  craggy  summit  the  Katyfir  Bdjas  had  a  stronghold  in  which 
their  treasures  were  deposited"  (Madfan). 

Pipalkoti,  a  village  and  halting -place  with  dharmtdlae  and 
grain-shops  on  the  route  from  Almora  to  the  Niti  pass,  is* situate 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Alaknanda  river  in  latitude  30°-25'-50'r 
and  longitude  79°-28'-20*  in  patti  Talli  Dasoli  of  parganah 
Dasoli  iu  British  Garhw&l.  It  is  distant  7  miles  6  furlongs  from 
Math&na  (1$  miles  beyond  N and  pray 6g)  and  11  miles  3  furlongs 
and  34  poles  from  Hilang,  the  next  stage.  The  road  from  MatbAna 
lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda  to  Chimoii,  about  four 
miles,  where  there  are  dhor mediae,  a  dispensary  and  grain-shops. 
Here  the  Alaknanda  is  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge  and 
the  new  road  follows  the  right  bank  to  Hit,  where  it  re-crosses  and 
continues  on  the  left  bank  to  Pipalkoti.  A  stream  that  carries  off 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  small  Ditiri  lake  is  crossed  on  the  right 
bank.  On  the  left  bank  by  the  old  road  the  Khanyuri-gAdh  is 
crossed  at  Bhotiya  bazAr,  the  Biri-ganga  at  Biri  and  the  Gat-gadh 
»  J.  A.  S.  Ben,  1648,  619:  Gtc.  XI,  515,  761,  846,  666, 669,  691. 
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nenr  Hit.  This  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  floods  in  the  Biri- 
gaoga  in  1869,  which  swept  away  the  bridge  there  and  at  Cbimoli. 

Pithorag&rh,  or  Pithauragnrh  or  Shor,  a  village  in  patti  Maher 
and  parganah  Shor  of  Kumaon,  is  sitnate  in  north  latitude  20®- 
35'-!!^  and  east  longitude  80®-15 ' -9, ^  at  an  elevation  of  5,334 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  16  miles  west  of  the  K&li  river 
and  55  miles  east  from  Almora.  The  station  now  occupied  by  one 
company  of  the  3rd  Gorkhas  from  Almora  lies  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley  with  a  population  in  1881  numbering  255  souls. 

"The  Shor1  valley  itself  is  about  fire  mile#  Id  length  by  about  three  in  breadth, 
dipping  gently  to  the  south-east  and  bisected  into  north  end  aoutb  by  a  tabular 
ridge  of  elute,  limestone  and  greenstone  originating  in  the  mountains  to  the  north¬ 
west  and  branching  down  to  the  ooath-east.  On  the  south- western  exposure 
stands  fort  Loudon  on  a  mound  apparently  artificially  scarped,  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  crowned  by  a  loop-holed  wall,  seven  .or  eight  feet  high,  with  platforms  for 
guns,  a  few  houses  for  barracks  and  a  reservoir  for  water  that  is  now  empty. 
On  a  commanding  point  to  the  north-west  is  a  small  square  tower  about  fifteen 
feet  square,  also  loop-holed  for  musketry  and  known  as  Wilkiegarh.  These  are 
now  untenanted  and  the  barracks  of  the  Gorkhas  lie  to  the  cost  of  the  fort. 
There  is  a  school  and  police-station  here.  In  former  times  the  site  was  consider¬ 
ed  nnheslthy  and  gave  rise  to  fevers  and  bowel  complaints  during  the  ruins.  In 
1873,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  eastern  Kumaon,  cholera  visited  the  valley  and 
took  a  virulent  form  while  it  lasted. 

The  whole  valley  is  prettily  dotted  with  small  villages,  generally  placed  on 
eminences  and  surrounded  by  the  only  trees  visible,  except  the  distant  forests  of 

Bishir  and  Tli&kil.  The  land  is  often  nearly  quite 
Shor  valley,  level  for  extensive  tracts,  aud  is  carefully  cultivated 

with  wheat,  &c.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which,  after 
ploughing,  requires  to  be  broken  up  by  wooden  mallets.  The  people  do  not  emi¬ 
grate  to  the  Bb&bar,  which,  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  the  cause  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  cheapness  of  provisions  compared  with  Lohughit  and  Almora.  Each 
section  of  the  Shor  valley  has  its  stream  :  that  to  the  south,  named  Chandrabhiga, 
flows  along  the  south  end,  and,  joined  by  the  branch  from  the  north-west,  escapes 
south  to  the  Kill  by  the  temple  and  glen  of  Chaupakhiya.  The  outline  of  the 
enclosing  mountains  is  extremely  bold  and  varied,  their  sides  sloping  and  grassy 
in  some  parts,  steep  as  walls  in  others.  To  the  east  is  the  Durga  range  about 
7,000  feet  high,  connected  on  ihe  north  with  the  remarkable  summit  of  Dhuj, 
8,140  feet  high,  with  a  contour  exactly  similar  to  a  section  through  a  parapet.  To 
the  south-south  west  appears  the  long  ridge  of  Thakil,  with  its  three  summits. 
To  the  north-north-west  are  the  mountains  over  which  goes  the  direct  road  to 
Almora,  and  north-north-east  is  a  bold  and  lofty  cone,  the  Koteswar  peak,  but 
better  known  to  the  English  residents  as  the  *  Drill  ’  hill.  It  is  reported  to  bear 
this  last  appellation  from  the  tradition  that,  in  days  of  yove,  the  colonel  of  (he 
regiment  stationed  here  was  aocustomed  to  punish  delinquents  by  ordering  them 
1  Some  derive  the  name  from  *  S warga- robin  i,’  but  the  process  is  hot  clear. 
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to  trudge,  in  full  panoply,  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  their  commanding  officer,  teles- 
cope  in  hand,  superintending  the  distant  penance,  in  his  own  verandah.  In  this 
direction  rnns  the  rood  to  Byana  ;  the  C)  hipula  mountain,  13,600  feet  high,  the 
last  ramification  of  the  Pnnch-ChtiU,  closes  the  horizon.  About  sixteen  miles  east 
of  Pithoiagarh,  the  Kali  is  passed  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge,  the  boundary 
between  the  British  and  Nep&lese  territories,  where  each  nation  has  a  guard.  The 
river  la  said  to  be  there  confined  to  a  very  narrow  wjdth  between  limestone  cliffs 
Dr.  McClelland  found  precious  serpentine  at  Gurat  village,  on  the  way  down  from 
Pithora  ”  (Madden). 

The  people  of  Shor  have  a  general  impression  that  the  prevalence  of  goitre 
In  their  valley  is  owing  to  the  pretence  of  so  much  limestone,  and  one  may  occa¬ 
sionally  hear  a  bill-man  object  to  Naioi  Til  ou  the  score  of  the  water  there  being 
impregnated  with  lime.  Dr.  McClelland  has  adopted  this  opinion  and  endeavours 
to  prove  by  an  induction  from  particulars  that  where  the  springs  are  in  limestone, 
the  disease  prevails  :  where  in  slate,  that  it  is  unknown.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
lime  at  Almora,  yet  the  malady  has  shown  itself  there  id  several  sepoys,  natives 
of  the  plains,  as  well  as  in  European  children,  none  of  whom  could  have  had  any 
hereditary  pre-disposition.  Dr.  Dollard  found  the  case  the  same  at  Lohughfit.  For 
an  account  of  Dr.  McClatiaod’s  researches  see  “  Some  inquiries  in  the  province  of 
Knmaon,”  Calcutta,  1636,  by  Dr.  3.  McClelland,  page  264.  Pilhoragarh  is  a  station 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist  Mission,  which  supports  a  dispensary  and 
school  here.  For  the  road  to  Almora,  see  Bans  :  to  Lnhughat,  see  Gtfw  :  hence  to 
bfgeswar,  by  Bcnin&g  (0  miles  ;  to  Sanudiydr  G  miles  ;  to  Bigcswar  7  miles.  Thai 
is  distant  from  Pithoragarh  184  miles. 

The  following  table  supplied  by  Mr.  Beckett  gives  the  marches  from  Pithora¬ 
garh  to  the  Darma  and  By&ns  passes  : — 

Piura,  a  traveller’s  rest-house,  on  the  upper  road  between  AI- 
mora  and  Naini  Till,  is  situate  in  north  latitude  29°-30'-23'f,  and 
east  longitude  79°-39'-23/r,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,fi92  feet 
above  the  sea,  distant  miles  from  Almora,  23  miles  from  Naini 
Tal,  and  10  miles  from  Ramgurh.  It  commands  a  particularly  fine 
view  of  part  of  the  Snowy  Range.  Being  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  mountain,  it  is  very  cold  in  winter.  About  five  miles  to  th9 
south-east  is  the  Mukteswar  peak  covered  with  Quercus  dihiutu, 
which  shelters  one  or  two  shrines  of  Mahfideo,  Sain  and  Goril. 
On  the  crags  a  little  below  are  certain  marks  which  the  people 
believe  to  be  the  foot-prints  of  elephants,  horses,  and  camels,  the 
army  of  a  certain  deity  who,  wishing  to  pass  this  way,  was  opposed 
by  the  local  demon.  The  latter  obtained  deliveranco  (moksha)  by 
being  sent  to  live  amongst  the  Agaris  and  hence  the  name  Mukt¬ 
eswar.  From  Piura  there  is  a  very  long  descent  to  tho  junction 
of  the  Suw61  and  the  Kumniya,  which  is  crossed  by  an  iron  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  and  then  a  Bteep  and  tiresome  ascent  up  a  bare 
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rocky  hill  for  1,600  feet  to  Almora.  Of  a  hot  day  this  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  ascents  for  its  length  in  the  hills.  The  rocks  are 
quartz,  mica-slate,  gneiss,  and  finally  granite,  which  forms  an 
entire  hill  south-west  of  Almora,  and  has  apparently  lifted  up  and  in 
some  places  contorted  the  others  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
south,  indeed,  the  strata  appear  to  dip  under  the  granite ;  they  also 
contain  in  this  neighbourhood  quartz  dykes  supposed  to  indicate  the 
action  of  granite.  The  quarries  of  micaceous  and  quartzsose  rocks 
supply  excellent  materials  for  building  and  roofing. 

Pungar&on,  a  patti  of  parganah  Qangoli  in  Rumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Danpur  Bichhla  ;  on  the  east  by  Mali  of  Sira  and 
Tallades  of  Juhdr ;  on  the  south  by  Bar&un,  and  on  the  west  by 
N&kfiri.  This  patti  comprises  ths  valley  of  the  Birar-g&r,  an 
affluent  of  the  eastern  Ramganga  on  the  right  bank.  To  the  north 
it  is  bonnded  by  a  range  extending  from  K&lin&g  (7,317  feet)  west* 
wards,  and  on  the  south  by  a  similar  range  extending  from  Chau- 
kori  (6,553  feet)  by  Khainlek  (6,847  feet)  eastwards  to  the  R&m- 
ganga.  Paths  conneot  the  villages  with  the  road  from  B&geswar 
to  Tejam  on  the  north  and  to  Naya  Thai  on  the  Ramganga  just 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  patti  on  the  east  The  assessable  area 
comprises  2,499  bitit ,  of  whioh  1,252  are  cultnrable  and  1,247  are 
cultivated  (932  irrigated).  The  land-tax  yielded  Rs.  414  in  1815  i 
Rs.  546  in  1820:  Rs.  689  in  1843,  and  is  now  assessed  at 
Rs.  2,417,  which  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  0-15-6  per 
acre  and  on  the  cultivated  area  at  Rs.  1-15-0  per  acre,  o,  «5r* 
bisxs  are  held  free  of  revenue.  The  population  at  the  time  of 
settlement  numbered  2,466  souls,  of  whom  1,314  were  females. 
The  patwuri  resides  in  Saugor,  where  there  is  a  school. 

R^jpuT,  »  village  iu  the  western  Ddn,  with  a  fixed  population 
of  less  than  2,000  souls,  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan 
range  on  the  road  from  Dehra  to  Mussoorie,  six  miles  from  Dehra 
and  seven  mile9  from  the  Landaur  post-office.  The  site  has  an 
area  of  1,018  acres,  the  highest  point  being  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  perceptible  difference  between 
the  climate  hero  and  that  of  Dehra,  a  difference  also  marked  by 
the  vegetation.  Rajpur  possesses  two  hotels,  a  police-station,  post* 
office,  and  a  dispensary.  The  lost  is  largely  made  nse  of  by  the 
considerable  floating  population  employed  in  the  carrying  trade 
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between  the  valley  end  Maasoorie.  An  old  canal  repaired  and 
made  available  in  1840*41  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Kispana  tor¬ 
rent  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  supplies  the  people  of  Dehra  with 
drinking  water. 

Sakas  Tal,  a  lake  of  Tibet  adjoining  Manasarowar,  is  situate  in 
north  latitude  80*44'  and  east  longitude  81®-16',  at  an  elevation 
of  15,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  known  as 
R&wan-hrad  and  Cho  Lagan  or  Langa  by  the  Tibetans.  The  joar- 
ney  by  the  Lunpiya-dhdra  pa**  from  Knthi  as  far  as  the  Laroha 
or  northern  foot  of  the  pass  is  described  elsewnere.  The  journey 
thence  to  Rakas  Til,  also  taken  from  Captain  Q.  Straohey’s 
journal  is  described  as  follows1 : — 

Proceeded  from  the  Larch*  to  Bhiwitl  (15,710  feet),  a  abort  distance  beyond 
this  on  an  eminepoe  110  feet  higher  than  Bhiwitl  and  600  feet  a  bo  re  the  Dirmi- 
yinkti  ia  a  email  flat  covered  nrer  with  rellglona  atrnetnree  called  CkoMidm  or 
Mdtupdmi,  little  towers  of  atones,  atnok  about  with  dlrtj  ragged  flags  said  to 
hare  been  created  by  some  Lime,  hence  the  name  Chok  tin- Lima.  Henee  to 
the  north  ia  a  low  plain  expanded  to  a  considerable  also,  and  to  the  east  oontraeted 
to  a  mere  ralley,  a  mile  wide,  recoding  eonth-eaetward  behind  the  Chok  tin  hill. 
Beyond  this  ralley,  north-eastward,  the  ground  if  ooonpled  by  lofty  hills  et  low 
monntalne  not  easily  reducible  to  a  regular  plan,  bnt  the  general  tend— y  of 
them  seem  to  be  in  parallel  ranges  running  north-west  and  sonth-eaat  ,lhe  moat 
distant  of  them,  the  highest  slightly  tipped  with  snow  In  streaks  hare  and  then,  and 
beyond  these  lines  the  lakes,  entirely  shat  ont  from  rlow. 

In  the  low  plain  to  the  north-eastward,  ten  to  twelre  miles  oK,  rises  a  email 
Isolated  hill,  on  the  top  of  whioh  was  ooce  a  fort, 
Gyinlma.  called  Nimakhar ;  Bhotiyaa  call  it,  Qyanlma  j  there 

is  no  Tillage  or  Oxed  habitation  here,  hot  it  ia  n 
considerable  resort  in  the  summer  for  the  salt  and  grain  t ratio  of  the  Bhotiyaa 
from  Dirma  and  western  Byins.  It  lies  on  the  road  from  Paring  to  Gdgi,  and 
one  way  to  Gartoh,  and  on  the  road  from  Ohirchnn  to  GingrL  Immediately 
beyond  Gyinima  a  long  narrow  aheet  of  water  is  risible;  it  is  a  sort  of  lake  called 
Tira-ohn  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  low  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills  on  the 
oast,  and  giring  oil  its  surplus  water  occasionally  into  the  Chugir  westward. 
Beyond  this  again  rises  a  range  of  hide  concealing  the  bed  of  the  Tirthapuri  Sat- 
laj.  Gyinima  belongs  to  Kynaglnng.  Wild  geese  and  docks  breed  ujtoe  the 
lakes  daring  the  summer,  and  the  people  of  Kyunglnng  take  the  eggs.  From 
Lima-Choktiu  the  path  descended  into  the  plain  by  a  long,  but  easy  declivity 
end  crossed  the  flat  where  is  h  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  reselling  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which,  it  extends  many  miles  in  a  long  ralley  cortflued  between  the  base  of 
the  Byins  Hkmilaya,  and  the  rmttgee  of  the  lofty  hill  which  is  risible  from  Lima- 

1  Thia  account  Is  epitomised  from  H.  Strachey’s  •  journey  in  1841,  he  left  the 
Laroha,  October  1st:  Therm,  sourise,  14°;  9  an.,  19°;  3nd,  7  a.m.  X0*  ;  Srd,  9 
aw.  S0°;  4th, 6  SJX.  SO".  Bee  farther  Kiaii ;  IfanassaowAB. 
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Choktio.  Tlie  origin  of  the  Kamill  Is  close  by  near  Cbojiya  In  the  valley  which 
it  enter*  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west.  The  end  of  the  valley  appeared  from 
this  place  to  turn  southward,  where  it  entered  the  head  of  the  Puring  valley  and 
the  view  in  this  direction  was  terminated  by  a  huge  snowy  mountain,  the  last 
and  greatest  of  a  chain  which  comes  from  the  south-eastward  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Karnili,  the  Hunlyaname  of  it  is  Momonangli  or  Niino  Narngil  the  Bhotiyas 
call  it  Gurla  and  the  Hindus  name  it  Mandhntagiri,  having  an  elevation  of  26,S40 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  its  eminence  and  its  height  exceeding 
any  other  peak  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  this  part  of  the  Himalaya.  Beyond  Gurla  we  came  on  Chujiya  Tol  (16,250 
feet),  a  favourite  resort  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  from  Puring,  consisting  of  a 
aide  ravine  running  from  north-west  to  south-east  into  the  main  valley,  then  des¬ 
cending  again  a  very  considerable  hill,  part  of  which  was  very  strep  and  stoDy,  the 
path  reaches  a  summit  of  which  the  elevation  is  17,000  feet. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  prospect  from  this  eminence  was  the 
Indian  Himilaya,  the  view  of  which  extended  from  Gurla  on  the  extreme 
east,  as  far  westwards  perhaps  as  Laphkhel,  including  all  the  onter  part  at 
east  of  the  snowy  range  of  Byins,  Danna,  and  Jnbir,  and  from  this  elevated 
tatiqn  the  spectator  seems  almost  to  be  looking  down  upon  the  top  of  the 
snowy  range,  which  here  loses  much  of  its  apparent  height,  but  with  an  increase 
«f  visible  breadth  in  the  same  proportions,  so  that  the  range  assumed  something 

of  the  appearance  of  a  wide  field  or  sea  of  snow 
tossed  into  a  thousand  heaps  in  the  most  gigantic 
confusion.  The  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya  thus  seen  from  a  commanding 
atation,  though  still  much  broken  into  ravines,  peaks  and  ridges,  exhibits  a  mnch 
more  gradual  and  flatter  general  declivity,  with  smoother  and  rounder  slopes  than 
the  vast  rocky  walls  of  the  southern  face,  and  a  much  greater  expanse  of  snow, 
which  extends  down  to  the  limit  of  congelatipn  in  a  regular  line,  scarcely  broken 
here  and  there  by  a  few  more  rocky  prominenoes.  The  snow  line  here  is  perhaps 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  feet,  much  about  the  same  as  on  the  south  side. 
A  aone  of  one  thousand  feet  or  60  must  be  allowed  for  the  variation  of  the  line 
acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  subordinate  slopes,  their  individual  exposures,  and 
degree  of  proximity  to  the  open  country  northward,  in  which  direction  the  enow 
line  appeared  to  Captain  Strachey  to  be  somewhat  higher,  aa  was  noticed  at 
Bhiwiti.  The  termination  of  the  Himalaya  in  the  table-land  is  generally  abrupt 
gnd  well-defined,  and  the  transition  to  a  new  climate  seems  to  be  similarly  well- 
marked  and  sudden.  The  great  bulk  and  height  of  the  mountoinons  range  appears 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Indiun  rainy  season,  and  to  the  northward,  consequent¬ 
ly,  there  Is  so  little  free  moisture  in  the  upper  air,  that  snow  docs  not  fall  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  many  days  together,  at  very 
considerable  elevations;  hence  the  line  of  snow  on  the  mountains  that  rise  from 
the  northern  table  land  is  on  an  nverage  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  feet  higher 
than  on  the  Indian  Himilaya,  though  the  atmospheric  temperature  on  the  former 
may  possibly  be  colder  at  equal  heights. 

from  this  summit  the  path  descends  again  aa  much  as  it  came  up  from 
Chujiya  Tol,  but  mure  gradually  Into  a  level  valley 
wit.li  Hut  bottom,  varying  from  one  to  three  furlongs 
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In  width,  winding  betwenn  steep  rounded  hilla  lor  manj  milea  together  along  which 
It  continued  to  where  a  email  atream  of  water  made  iu  appearance.  The  name  of 
thia  valley  u  Anilang  :  a  little  further  on  the  atream  tuma  northward,  and  dralna 
Into  the  Gyinima  water,  which  ia  visible  from  Lsma-Cboktin  Elevation  of  A  mlang 
16,260  feet.  Turning  eaatward  Amlang  ia  left  orer  the  low  hUla  on  the  right  aide  of 
the  valley  :  a  mile  or  two  of  undulating  ground  leada  into  another  valley  similar  to 
Amlang  |  a  mile  further  on  leada  into  a  third  valley  or  a  eecond  branch  of  the  last 
like  the  others,  but  open  at  both  enda,  and  a  mile  down,  divided  into  tv< 
branches  going  eastward  and  south-eastward,  the  road  following  the  former.  Beyon  i 
this  the  path  follows  a  course  north  of  east  and  crossing  the  stream  again  which 
run*  into  Bikas  Til  ascends  rising  grooud  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills  ou  the  other 
■ide. 

Here  la  the  llrat  view  of  Rs1cas  Til,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  south-east  further 
on,  at  a  point  opposite  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
Rikas  Til.  shape  a  aide,  a  full  view  of  the  lake  is  obtained. 

It  is  In  long  lrregnlar  orescent  some  seven  mile# 
wide  east  and  west,  and  twenty  miles  long  north  and  south.  A  lofty  range 
of  hilla  stretch  north-westward,  separating  the  lake  from  the  head  valley  of 
the  Kiirnili.  These  hills  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  water  in  bold  rocky  banks  with 
many  deep  inlets,  promontories,  and  one  or  two  arnall  islands  of  the  same  character. 
This  part  of  the  lake  is  altogether  so  irregular  iu  outline  that  it  could  hardly  be 
defined  without  detailed  survey  and  close  inspection  of  every  point.  The  eastern 
shore  is  bounded  by  shelving  ground  and  low  hills,  the  south  end  being  a  good  deal 
recessed,  eastward,  into  a  deep  bay,  the  middle  part  advancing,  farther  westward 
in  a  rocky  bank  of  moderate  height,  and  the  north  end  sweeping  round  to  ihe  west- 
Ward,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  with  a  margin  of  green  grassy  plain  from  the  back  of 
which  the  Gingri  mountain*  rose  in  dark  steep  slope*.  The  western  shore  of  the 
lake  was  undulating  ground  or  low  hills  at  the  foot  of  steep  and  lofty  ones.  The 
water  of  the  lake  was  of  the  clearest,  brightest  blue,  reflecting  with  doable  Inten¬ 
sity  the  colour  of  the  sky  above,  and  the  northern  horn  of  the  watWr.  overshadowed 
by  the  wall  of  mountain  rising  above  it,  was  darkened  into  a  deeperhne,  partaking 
of  the  fine  purple  colour  that  distinguishes  the  rocks  of  Gingri.  ^he  path  now 
inclined  northward,  the  hilly  bank  over  which  it  came  subsiding  into  level  shore 
sloping  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  path  lies  over  this  for  two  or  three  miles, 
the  water  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  as  far  to  the  left  Tsabgya  Gumba  is  passed, 
but  is  not  visible  under  the  steep  hillside,  this  is  the  only  Gumba  on  the  banks  of 
Rikas  Tal.  The  shore  of  the  lake  here  showed  marks  of  variation  in  the  water- 
level  to  the  extent  of  a  few  feet,  ground  which  appeared  to  have  been  lately 
inundated,  now  half  dry  and  swampy,  was  covered  with  a  very  thick  efflorescence 
of  soda  (or  some  such  salt),  which  must  arise  *rom  the  soil,  as  the  water  was  quite 
pure  and  sweet.  The  course  now  about  northward  passed  under  a  small  rocky 
beadland,  which  advances  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  then  entered  on  another 
low  flat,  bearing  marks  of  occasional  inuodation  in  places ;  here  two  promontories 
of  low  clear  land  appear  stretching  into  the  lake  for  a  mile  or  two,  one  from 
the  south  and  the  other  from  the  north,  covered  with  green  grasa,  high  hills  being 
still  on  the  left.  The  northern  horn  of  the  lake  now  rapidly  narrows  to  the 
extreme  north-western  point,  where  the  lake  ends  in -swamp/  ground  Interspnrssd 
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with  paddles  of  water.  This  Is  or  ought  to  be,  the  exit  as  the  ground  evidently 
slopes  down  to  Changcbong  where  the  rlverda  visible. 

A  t  the  south-eastern  corner  of  R&kas  Til,  which  forms  a  large  bay  under 
the  foot  of  Gurla,  there  is  or  wasa  Dharme&la  called  Ligsn-Tunking,  and  a  rather 
marine-looking  beach  with  concentric  ridges  and  shingle  showing  variations  In 
the  water  level  po  the  extent  of  six  feet  perhaps  above  the  present  surface  ;  the 
shingle  and  sand  are  mostly  granitic  and  the  former  partially  rolled  i  only 
the  southern  half  of  Lagan  is  visible  from  Tunkang,  the  northern  part  being  hidden 
by  the  projecting  hilly  banks  which  occupy  the  middle  part  of  the  lake's  eastern 
ahore.  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  lake  at  this  its  widest  may  be  eleven  miles 
or  thereabouts,  equal  to  the  middle  breadth  of  M&p&a.  There  is  no  island  in 
R&kas  T&l  with  a  monastery  on  it, 

Eamganga  (eastern),  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  patti 
Biuhhla  D&npur  in  Kumaon,  in  a  horseshoe-shaped  depression  of 
a  very  mountainous  trafct.  To  the  north  the  ridge  culminates  in  a 
peak  1 9,554  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  ou  the  east,  the  ridge 
runs  south  with  a  series  of  peaks  rangiug  from  16,321  to  9,814  feet 
(to  the  west  of  Ganagarh  on  the  Milam  route)  and  which  form  the 
water-parting  between  it  and  the  Gori :  on  the  west  the  ridge  has 
also  a  southern  direction  and  in  the  upper  portion  separates  the 
R&mganga  from  the  Kuphini  and  lower  down  in  north  latitude  30°-4' 
from  the  Sarjn.  The  Rftraganga  forms  the  boundary  southwards 
between  BichhlaD&npurandTallades,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
BAgeswar  to  Milam  by  Ganagarh  at  Bhakunda.  Further  south  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Pungaraun  and  Bar&on  of  Gangoli  and 
Mili  of  Sira,  and  a  road  proceeds  along  its  left  bank  to  Pitboragarh 
crossing  at  Naya  Thai,  the  road  from  Almora  to  Askot.  The  whole 
course  from  Bhakunda  is  nearly  due  south  ana  further  ou  it  forma 
the  boundary  between  B&rabisi,  Seti  Talla,  Waldiya  Mai  la,  and 
R&wal  on  the  left  bank  and  Pungaraun  and  Bel  on  the  right  bank. 
In  this  portion  of  its  course  it  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge 
on  the  road  from  Gangoli  Hat  to  Bans.  It  receives  numerous  tor¬ 
rents  on  either  bank  during  its  oourse,  but  none  of  any  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  name  Ramganga  is  often  given  to  the  united  stream 
of  the  Sarju  and  Hamganga  from  their  confluence  at  Rameswar  to 
Pacheswar,  where  it  joins  the  Kfili. 

Ramganga  (western),  a  river  which  takes  its  rise  in  patti 
Lohba  of  parganah  Chandpurin  Garhwal,  in  north  latitude  30°-5' 
and  east  longitude  79®-18'  is  also  known  as  the  Ruhut  or  Rnpnt. 

The  drainage  area  of  ita  head-water*  is  very  dearly  marked  by  lofty  ridgea. 
To  the  north  the  ridge  extendi  In  a  direction  aligbtly  nortb-eaat  from  the 
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northern  peak  of  the  Dadntoli  ridge  (10,188  feet)  to  the  Diwall-khil  (7,010  feet) 
on  the  Karnprayig  road  To  (he  veet  li  the  Dudutoli  range  end  on  the  eonth  its 
continuation  almost  due  east  by  the  Malkhori  past  (8,04t  feet)  to  the  exit  of  tbs 
Bimgnnga  near  Mehaloheuri.  On  the  east  the  ridge  eitende  from  Diwail  by 
Kandal  (8,558  feet)  and  Kanpur  (9,521  feet)  then  comes  Bylosn  above  Kithira  and 
Thajkharak  (7,83#  feet)  to  Snugarkili.  The  western  ridge  separates  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Rimganga  from  that  of  the  Nyir,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges  ;  the  nor¬ 
thern  ridge  separates  It  from  the  Bharirigir,  a  tributary  of  the  Pindar  and  the  east¬ 
ern  ridge  also  from  the  Pindar  valley.  The  streamlets  converge  on  the  south-east¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  basin  and  at  Gaonli  below  lifthiyafurm  a  considerable  river  in  the 
rains,  which  escapes  by  a  narrow  chasm  (now  bridged)  from  the  Lohba  valley  near 
Mehalchauri.  The  Lohba  valley  is  about  eight  to  eleven  mile*  in  breadth  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  watershed  and  ten  miles  in  lengtf  from  north  to  soeth,  so 
that  thedraiusge  waters  as  seen  at  Mehalchauri  represents  the  surplus  moisture  of 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  hill  country  from  rslufall  and  springs.  There  is  no 
other  oatlet  for  these  waters  than  the  Rsmganga,  and  Mehaichaarl  would  seem 
admirably  adapted  to  form  a  station  for  registering  the  volume  of  water  carried  off 
from  a  given  area  of  typical  hill  country  while  raingauge  stations  here  and  at 
Lohba  and  Bilkot  would  sufficiently  imiicare  the  rainfall  in  its  valley,  upland,  and 
mountain  divisions.  Mehalchauri  bridge  lies  In  latitude  28°-88'-50*  and  longitude 
7»0'SS,-10ff  at  an  elevntiou  above  the  aea  of  4,280  feet. 

From  Mehalchauri  the  Ramgauga  has  a  course  for  a  short  distance  due  east 
through  the  eastern  range  by  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  emerging  from  which  it 
bends  to  the  south-east,  receiving  the  Khansar-gsdh  on  the  left  bank.  Thence 
sweeping  around  the  south-eastern  continuation  of  the  Lohbagarh  range  it  receives 
the  Turag  Tal  river  and  then  takes  a  south-westerly  course  by  Gan  si,  receiving  the 
Kotlar-gadh  rising  on  the  western  declivity  of  Dunagiri  on  the  same  bank  and  the 
Kh&nsar-g&dh  from  Panuwu-khal  on  the  opposite  bank.  Numerous  hill-torrents 
pour  into  it  from  either  sids  further  down.  The  story  goes  that  the  gods  once  in¬ 
tended  to  make  Dwira  their  home,  and  they  resolved  to  make  there  a  prog 4gm  or 
confluence  of  the  Rimganga  and  the  Gagis.  The  order  was  issued  to  the  streams 
to  unite  their  waters  and  the  Gagis  passed  on  the  message  to  the  Himganga  to 
come  np  the  Bairti  valley  from  Ganai  and  break  dowu  the  barrier  that  separates 
the  Dwira  flat  from  the  Bairti  valley.  The  messenger. was  a  temal  tree,  and  when 
It  come  to  Chhani  it  said  :  “Ism  very  tall  and  cpn  sec  a  long  way  off  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  my  giving  myself  the  trouble  of  going  any  further  i  surely  thb 
Rimganga  must  oomo  dowu  by  Panuwa-khal.”  In  the  meautime  the  Rimganga 
had  turned  north-east  at  Mehalchauri  and  came  rouud  and  passed  by  Gsnai  without 
being  stopped.  The  roar  of  the  waters  aroused  the  temal,  and  he  called  out  to  the 
Rimgsnga  to  come  his  way  to  Dwira.  But  he  received  the  reply  •*  too  late”  and  the 
Gagis  was  obliged  to  proceed  lower  dowd  to  meet  the  Rimganga  and  abused  bis 
messenger,  henoe  the  phrase — 

"  (a  temal  As  rebarija  hai.  " 

••  yon  are  a  messenger  of  the  temal  sort,1'  applied  to  those  who  neglect  their  instruc¬ 
tions. 

The  coarse  from  Qanai  leads  to'  Bhikiva-ke-Sain,  in  Istlinde  lt*-42(-4*  and 
longitude  7B°-18'-10*  where  the  Rimganga  receives  the  Gagis  on  tbs  left  bank. 
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Farther  loath-weet  the  united  ■treeme  of  the  Hingwa  and  Bino  rivers  fall  into  It 
on  the  right  bank  and  in  latitude  99*-84'-4o*  aqd  longitude  790-e,-96'',  the  con- 
aiderable  etream  of  the  Maodhal  river  on  the  same  tide.  Henoe  the  RAmgauga 
enters  the  Bhabar  flowing  nearly  due  west  through  the  Pitli  Dfln,  where  it  receives 
among  others  the  Palain  and  dona  rivers  od  the  right  hank.  Then  turning  south- 
eastwards,  the  Bimganga  bursts  through  the  outer  funge  corresponding  to  the 
Biwaliks  of  the  Debra  Dun  and  enters  the  plains  near  the  KAIagaih  fort  south 
of  the  K&lsgarh  peak  (9,81?  feet)  in  the  Bijnor  district,  about  ninety  miles  from 
its  souroe. 

R&mgarh  or  RdragAr,  a  parganah  of  Kura  non  contains  three 
pattii,  vit.,  Rding&rh,  Alalia  and  Talla  and  Agar.  The  assessment 
at  each  settlement  was  a9  follows  : — 
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Re.  0-14-1  per  acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  to  Re.  1-8-9  per  aore. 
The  assessable  urea  comprises  2,610  bitis,  of  which  1,122  are  cul- 
tnrable  and  1,488  are  cultivated  (18  irrigated).  The  population  at 
settlement  numbered  2,683  males  and  2,474  females.  This  par- 
ganah  lies  betweeu  the  Gigar  and  Lohukot  ranges,  both  uniting 
eastwards  in  the  MoteBwar  peak.  The  upper  parts  belong  to  Agar, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  talldon  or  lowlands  capable  of  irrigation. 

The  Snubs  or  Sons  occupy  the  Agar  villages  whence  they  are  called  A  gar  is. 
Their  special  avocatiou  is  mining, in  which  they  are  engaged  throughout  the  district. 
Of  late  years,  however,  thi9  hes  given  place  to  work  <>n  roads  und  at  the  new  sani¬ 
taria  and  in  the  Bhabar.  The  climate  is  fairly  salubrious,  but  the  soil  is  poor.  The 
Agaris  remain  at  home  from  May  until  November  and  then  disperse  to  their  several 
occupations  elsewhere.  The  people  of  HAmgarh  pay  revenue  according  to  the 
capability  of  their  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  picturesque  village  of  Naya- 
kAna  on  the  Almora  road  are  Pitas  and  Niyaks — the  former  the  dancing-girls  of 
Knmaon,  and  tue  latter  a  class  originally  springing  from  that  corrupt  source,  and 
afterwards,  by  iutermarriage  with  other  inferior  tribes,  becoming  a  separate  clan, 
only  occasionally  recruited  by  births  from  Pitas.  The  daughters  born  to  Niyaks, 
however,  themselves  recruit  the  members  o(  the  frail  sisterhood.  The  Niyak9 
have,  during  the  British  rule, been  the  ohief  clearer®  of  the  Chhakhata  Bhibar,  and 
as  elsewhere  remarked  their  villages  of  Haldwani,  &c.,  are  highly  flourishing.  The 
people  of  Borhakot  and  Jutiaalso  possess  tracts  of  land  in  the  Bhabar.  The  par- 
ganah  now  oontalns  26  estates  comprising  81  villages.  The  mines  of  the  Agar 
pattl  were  formerly  leased  for  very  large  sums,  they  now  yield  less  than  Rs.  100 
a  year.  The  principal  mines  are  found  in  Agar,  Ghurkhini,  Khunf-khiya,  Sumnai, 
ForMrha,  and  Pali. 

Rung&r  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ramgar  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ramg&r  Talla  ;  on  the  we9t  by  Dhaniya- 
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kot ;  on  the  south  by  Mahiydri  Tel!*,  end  on  the  east  by  Agar, 
This  petti  was  separated  from  Rimg&r  at  the  recent  settlement. 
The  statistics  of  the  Malle  and  Telia  pattie  may  be  shown  thus  : — 
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The  incidence  of  the  existing  assessment  on  the  whole  area  is 
Rs.  1-1-0  per  acre  in  the  Mall  a  and  Rs.  0-14  per  acre  in  the 
Tails  patti.  The  incidence  on  cultivation  is  Rs.  1-8-4  and  Rs  1-4-10 
respectively.  In  1872-73  the  iron  mines  were  leased  with  the  Agar 
patti  at  Rs.  92  a  year.  The  patwkri  resides  in  fiunkiya. 

Ramgar  T&lla,  a  patti  of  parganah  R6mg&r  in  Kumaon,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Kotauli  MaHi;  on  the  south  by  Riragar  Malta; 
on  the  east  by  Agar,  and  on  the  west  by  Dhaniyokot.  This  patti 
was  separated  from  RAatg&r  at  the  recent  settlement-  The  statis¬ 
tics  are  given  under  the  Mnlla  patti. 

RamgAF,  a  travellers'  rest-house  on  the  upper  road  from  Naibi 
Tal  to  Ahnora,  12  miles  from  the  former  and  20  miles  from  the 
latter,  is  situated  in  latitude  and  longitude  79°-35'-40'j 

at  an  elevation  of  5, £72  feet  abcve  the  level  of  the  sea  in  pargunah 
Ramgar  in  Kumaon.  There  is  also  a  dhurmtola  or  rfest-house  for 
native  travellers,  to  which  water  is  oonveyed  by  a  series  of  wooden 
gutters  from  the  Gigar  pass  above. 

Hie  population  of  the  neighbourhood  migrate  to  the  Bhibar  during  the  cold 
end  hot  seasons,  aqd  are  on  this  account  better  off  than  the  majority  of  hlll-meft. 
In  the  valley  about  two  miles  from  the  bungalow  are  the  remains  of  the  iron  works 
erected  by  Govfernmefit  and  now  belonging  to  the  Kumaon  Iron  Works  Company 
constructed  for  smelting  the  rich  iron  ore  of  the  valley  which  belongs  to  the 
hematite  and  magnetic  varieties.  8ome  account  of  this  project  has  been  already 
given.1  The  march  from  Naini  Tal  to  Kamgar  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
characteristic  iu  the  outer  Himalaya.  The  road  leaving  the  margin  of  the  lake 
ascends  a  few  hundred  feet  to  avoid  a  formidable  landslip  caused  by  the  rotten 

»  Gas,  X,  MS. 
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•hales  of  -which  the  mountains  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake  are  oomposed.  It 
then  passes  under  the  peak  of  Larlya-ktnta  and  above  the  barracks  of  Ktla-khan 
winding  amongst  the  great  grassy  spurs  and  deep  woodeJ  khuda  which  run  down 
from  the  northern  prolongation  of  Lariya-kanU  Passing  by  Bbnwill  it  reachee 
the  Ninglith  stream  by  a  steep  descent.  From  tbe  banlya's  shop  there,  a  steady  rise 
along  au  outlying  spur  of  the  G£g*r  range  for  four  miles  tp  the  Qigar  peak 
(T.8S5  feet)  And  pass,  whence  a  descent  of  two  miles  leads  to  Rimgtr  bungalow. 
The  botany  of  this  march  and  indeed  all  the  way  to  Almora  has  been  investigated 
and  recorded  by  Major  Madden  in  one  of  his  delightful  papers.1 

From  Kamgir  to  Piura  bungalow,  ten  miles,  the  ro«d  first  dips  one  thousand 
feet,  to  the  level  and  comparatively  open  valley  of  the  Rimgtr  stream  ;  a  mile  or  so 

further  on,  the  road  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the 

To  Piurm. 

stream  by  apretty  iron  suspension  bridge,  beyond  which 
end  some  200  feet  above  the  road  is  the  Niyakina  village,  very  pretty  and  neat,  the 
reaidence  of  that  curious  class  who  have  been  described  amongst  the  castes  in  Kuiua- 
on.  From  the  bridge  there  is  a  somewhat  long  ascent  to  the  gallery,  where  the 
road  keeps  for  two  miles  along  the  south-east  face  of  the  hot  and  bare  Lohakoti  or 
Fathargarhi  mountain,  which  rises  fully  a  thousand  feet  higher  (7,586  feet).  About 
Niyakana  commences  the  mica-slate  formation  so  general  thence  northwards  ;  on 
the  gallery  itia  blended  with  atrata  of  blueorystallino  limestone,  the  whole  dipping 
nor/h-east.  At  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  is  the  Deodara  pass  on  the  eol  which 
joint  Fathargarhi  to  Mokteswar.  Here  Almora  is  first  seen,  hacked  by  the  snows, 
hut  the  view  is  soon  lost,  for  the  road  now  makes  a  second  dip  into  the  glen  of  the 
Deodar  stream;  this  rises  in  Mokteswar  and  joins  the  Kosi  above  Munrna.  Its 
slopes  exhibit  a  rich  expanse  of  cnltirstion  about  Kilaur,  Banjgaon,  and  Tlkarl  in 
contrast  with  the  gloomy  forests  of  the  Gagar.  From  the  valley  there  ia  a  long 
ascent  to  the  Laldana  Binlyak  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  sraull  fort  let 
belonging  to  olden  days.  About  east  aud  some  2uo  feet  lower  is  the  Piura  (g.c.) 
travellers'  rest-house. 

Ramn&gar,  the  chief  market  of  tbe  Kota  Rhabar  in  Kumaon, 
is  situate  in  north  latitude  29°-23'-35‘r  and  east  longitude 
79o-10'-9,*  at  an  elevation  of  1,204  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea  on 
tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Kosi,  distant  12  miles  from  Kota;  6  miles 
from  Dhikuli ;  12  from  Moh&n  ;  20  miles  from  Seti  ;  36  miles 
from  Khairna,  and  56  miles  from  Almora,  It  is  the  great  lowland 
mart  of  western  Kumaon  as  Haldw&ni  is  for  midland  and  Barradeo 
for  eastern  Kumaon.  In  1881  tbe  population  numbered  3096  sonls, 
chiefly  Baniyas.  Before  1850,  Cbilkiya  was  tbe  principal  mart  for 
forest  and  bill  produce,  but  it  has  since  then  quite  given  place  to 
BAmnagar.  Thero  is  a  police-station,  dispensary  and  forest  bun¬ 
galow  here. 

The  routes  to  and  from  Rimnagar  being  the  most  important  in  the  tract 
lying  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  give  them  here.  From  Barmdeo  to  Chhini 

1  J.  A.  S.  Ben.  1848,  page  414. 
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Chauki  Dbarmsala  six  miles,  for  the  first  fire  miles  the  road  follows  straight  serose 
the  numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  into  the  8irda,  and  has 
tossy  Ascents  and  desoeuts.  The  Dais  or  Cbhini  stream  flowing  from  the  refines 
west  of  Bastlya  is  crossed  close  to  the  encamping- ground/  From  hence  to  Dogirl. 
six  miles,  the  road  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Kulauuiya  and  numerous  small  set*  or 
torrents  with  some  difficult  pieces  for  laden  carts  when  there  is  rain.  Thera  ia  a 
Chauki  and  Dharms&laa  here.  Jaulasil  is  the  next  stage,  nine  miles  ;  the  read  aa 
usual  and  indeed  all  along  crossing  numerous  beds  of  torrents,  here  and  thera 
where  sandy  very  difficult  and  requiring  some  rough  repairs.  There  are  native 
rest-honsea  here.  To  Ohorgaliya  (1,0.8  feet)  nine  miles  :  here  there  is  s  small 
basaar,  reached  after  crossing  the  Nandhaur  (Dews)  and  its  ndmerons  offshoots. 
Next  stage  is  Haldwsui  (q.c.)  twelve  miles,  then  Chauncliala  six  miles,  end 
Kiladh&agi  six  miles.  From  Raladbdngi  the  stages  are  Bailpsrao  nine  miles, 
and  Rfimnagar  six  miles.  Proceeding  westwards  we  have  Dhela  seven  miles,  the 
name  of  the  village  and  river  (unbridged)  passing  by  Himmatpur  and  Sawaldeh. 
Next  comes  Lkldhang  (1,117  feet)  with  a  Chauki  three  miles  from  Dhela  orosaing 
an  unbridged  stream.  Next  comes  Jhirna,  four  miles,  after  crossing  the  Phika, 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Kuinaon  Bhibar.  Three  miles  further  on  is  Dharon 
yvith  a  Chauki  (q.e.)  whence  roads  branch  o  fl  to  all  parts  of  Garbwtl.  Five  miles 
on  the  Rimgsnga  ia  crossed  at  K&lagarh  by  Lskrigh&t,  where  there  was  onoe  a 
fort.  The  next  stage  is  Eala-Shshfd  or  Kalu-Sayyid  (1,008  feet)  seven  miles  ;  then 
Pkkhrin  nine  miles ;  Sanehn  eight  miles ;  Ualdukhsta  nine  miles  $  Ldldhang, 
a  bazaar  and  chauki,  ten  miles  ;  Chila  thirteen  miles,  and  Kankhal  three  miles. 
The  entire  road  from  R&mnogar  to  Chi  la  is  unmetalled,  but  is  passable  for  laden 
carts  from  November  to  the  rains,  crossing-  the  »ot$  by  improvised  log- bridges. 
This  is  the  main  road  for  the  traffic  from  the  east  including  Nepil  to  the  Ganges, 
and  is  also  largely  used  by  pilgrims  passing  to  the  great  assemblies  at  Hardw&r. 
It  is  also  used  by  the  timber  merchants  for  exporting  the  produce  of  the  forests 
to  the  plains,  and  is  continually  crossed  hy  the  roads  leading  into  the  hills  direct 
from  the  plains. 

Bangor,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chaugarkba  in  Kumaon,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  D&rtin  ;  on  the  west  by  Lakuanpnr  Malta  and 
S&lam  Malla ;  on  the  south  by  the  latter  patti  and  the  Pan&r  river 
separating  it  from  the  pattis  of  *  Kkli  Kumaon  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Bel  of  Gangoli.  Portions  of  this  patti  were  transferred  to  D&riin 
at  the  recent  settlement.  It  is  drained  by  the  Pau4r  river,  a  tri¬ 
butary  of  the  Sarju  falling  into  it  on  the  left  bank  above  Rames- 
war.  The  assessable  area  comprises  4,156  bltis,  of  which  1,660 
are  onlturable  and  2,496  are  cultivated  (139  irrigated).  The 
assessment  in  1815  amounted  to  Rs.  429 :  in  1820  to  Rs.  1,005) 
in  1843  to  Rs.  1,108,  and  is  now  Rs.  2,481,  which  falls  at  Rs.  0-9-7 
per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area  and  at  Rs.  0-15-11  per  acre 
on  the  cultivation.  Upwards  of  688  btsis  are  outside  the  revenue 
roll  as  giinth  and  waste.  Tho  population  at  the  time  of  settlement 
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numbered  4,283  souls,  of  whom  1,899  are  females.  The  copper 
mines  at  Ckimmakholi  are  unworked,  but  the  iron  mines  at  Ukhal- 
garha,  Bhandoli,  and  Pdlikdri  are  leased  with  the  other  mines  of 
Changarkba  in  D&run,  Kharahi,  and  Lakhanpur,  and  yield  a  reve¬ 
nue  of  Rs.  625  a  year.  The  patwftri  resides  in  Qauli,  and  there 
is  a  school  in  GbaukhoK. 

Ranig&dh,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chandpur  in  British  Garhw&l, 
is  bounded  orr  the  north  by  Ndgpur  Bichhla ;  on  the  south  by 
Taili  Chandpur  and  Kandarsytin  ;  on  the  east  by  Taili  Chandpur 
and  Bichhla  Nagpur ;  and  ou  the  west  by  Dhanpur,  from  which 
some  villages  were  received  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patw&ri 
of  Dhanpur  residing  in  Panai  collects  the  land  revenue.  The  patti 
lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Aluknanda  river,  below  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  Pindar.  The  hills  are  generally  steep,  and  the  tops 
are  covered  with  oak  and  pine.  There  are  copper  mines  at  Dhanpur 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  just  outside  the  patti,  Pangur,  Bameli, 
and  Sibyadib  Andikholi,  all  at  work,  and  an  old  mine  of  the  saino 
metal  at  Lawari.  Dhanpur  has  also  a  lead  mine.  The  iron  mines 
of  Kharsayi,  Koti,  and  Sukund  are  also  worked.  These  are  all 
situate  on  the  Dhanpur  range  crowned  by  the  peaks  of  Dobri  (9,862 
feet),  Gwanagarh  (9,821  feet),  and  Pandobri  (9,859  feet). 

Bawah  a  patti  of  pargana  Shor  in  Ivumaon,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  WaUliya  Malla  ;  ou  the  west  by  the  eastern  Rdinganga 
river ;  on  the  south  by  tho  Sarju,  and  on  the  east  by  Waldiya 
Talla.  The  Lohugbat  and  Pithoragarh  road  passes  through  Gun, 
in  this  patti,  where  there  is  a  travellers’  rest-house.  Thdkil,  on  the 
east,  rises  to  8,161  feet  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,515  biaia , 
of  which  902  are  cultivated  (253  irrigated)  aud  613  are  culturable. 
The  laud  tax  yielded  Rs.  166  in  1815,  Rs.  343  in  1820,  Rs.  455  in 
1843.  The  present  assessment  amounts  to  Rs.  1,010  and  fallB  on 
the  total  asseasablo  area  at  Rs.  1-0-6  per  aero,  and  on  the  cultivation 
at  Rs.  1-7-6  per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered 
1,955  souls,  of  whom  892  were  females.  Tho  patwari  resides  in 
Bhatyura,  and  there  is  a  school  in  Tbarkot. 

Bawatsyiin,  a  patti  of  pargana  Barahsydn  in  British  Garhwal,ia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alaknanda  river,  on  the  east  by  Katkol- 
syun,  on  the  south  by  Idwdlsyun,  aud  on  the  west  by  Bangarhsyun. 
The  patwari  of  this  patti,  resident  in  Margana,  collects  the  land 
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revenue  of  pattis  Bangtrhsytio  end  Sitonsydn  also  ;  the  three  ag¬ 
gregated  in  1864  Bs.  2,811  for  land  revenue  and  taddbart,  and 
Ba.  64  for  gdnth  paid  by  5,346  souls.  This  patti  contains  a  small 
strip  of  land  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Alakn&nda,  mostly  level  or 
of  easy  slope,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Hardwkr  to  Sri¬ 
nagar. 

Begarnban,  a  patti  of  pargana  K41i  Kumaon  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Pandr  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Barju,  whioh  separates  it  from  patti  Rangor  of  pargana  Chaugar- 
kha;  on  the  north-east  by  the  Sarju  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Bel  of  Gangoli ;  ou  the  east  by  Gumdes ;  on  the  south  by  Chdral 
Mails ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  Sai-Bisung.  The  assessable  area 
comprises  3,813  6ms,  of  which  1,380  are  cultarable  and  2,433  are 
cultivated  (63  irrigated).  The  land  tax  amounted  to  Rs.  910  in 
1815,  to  Bs.  1,100  in  1820,  and  to  Bs.  1,514  in  1843,  and  now 
stands  at  Rs.  2,467,  which  fails  on  the  acre  of  cultivation  in  the 
assessable  area  at  Rs.  1-0-2,  and  on  the  acre  of  the  total  area  at 
Bs.  0-10-4.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  2,310  males 
and  1,851  females.  The  villages  that  lie  between  Charal  and  the 
Sarju  are  for  the  most  part  situate  on  high  ridges  and  slopes. 
The  climate  is  good.;  but  from  the  poorness  of  the  soil  the  coarser 
grains,  like  manduway  predominate.  The  patwdri  resides  ia 
Baparu,  and  there  is  a  school  in  Begaru. 

Ringwarsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chaundkot  of  British  Garh- 
wal,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maw&lsvun  ;  on  the  south  by  Jain- 
tolsyun ;  on  the  east  by  Kimgarigfir  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bdrah- 
eyuu  parganah.  The  P4ori  and  Dharou  road  passes  through  this 
patti,  which  is  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Machhl4d  river  forming 
its  northern  boundary.  The  patw4ri  of  this  patti  resides  in 
Gajera,  and  has  also  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  land-revenue  in 
Maw41syun  and  Jaintolsyun,  which  in  1864  aggregated  Bs.  2,392 
plus  Ra.  71  for  resumed  grlnth  anil  revenue-free  lands. 

Rithagar,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chaugarkha  in  Kamaon,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Kharahi ;  on  the  west  by  Syunara  Malla  ;  on  the 
aouth  by  Lakhanpur  Talla  and  D4nin;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sarju 
river  which  separates  it  from  Athgaon  of  Gangoli.  Portions  of  D4rtin 
and  Kharahi  were  transferred  to  this  patti  at  the  recent  settlement. 
The  two  eastern  roads  from  Almora  to  BAgcswar  pass  through  it  on 
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cither  side  of  the  Jarauli  peak  (6,200  feet).  This  patti  occupies 
the  valley  of  the  Jillar-gadb,  a  tribatary  of  the  Saiju,  which 
it  joins  on  the  right  bank  near  Dungari-lekho.  The  patwAri 
resides  in  Khakar.  The  lower  part  near  the  Sarju  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  and  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 
During  the  rains  the  people  are  much  troubled  by  the  mtfra,  a 
small  fly  that  leaves  an  irritating  mark  like  a  bruise  wherever  it 
bites,  and  if  scratched  the  bite  becomes  a  sore  of  a  leprous  appear¬ 
ance,  The  assessable  area  amounts  to  1,634  bhia,  of  whioh  770 
are  culturable  and  863  are  cultivated  (200  irrigated).  The  assess¬ 
ment  in  1815  was  Rs.  74 ;  in  1820  was  Rs.405  ;  in  1843  was  Rs.  444; 
and  at  present  is  Rs.  1,124,  which  falls  at  Rs.  0-11-0  per  acre  on 
the  total  assessable  area  and  at  Rs.  1-4-10  per  acre  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  ;  about  17C  hisis  are  held  as  gunth  outside  the  revenue-pas - 
ing  area.  The  population  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  1,258 
souls,  of  whom  548  were  females.  The  upper  part  of  the  patti  near 
Bilauri  and  Chhauna  has  a  good  climate  and  some  fine  cultivation, 
and  here  the  Joshis  of  JhijhAr  have  a  settlement.  Both  these 
villages  belong  to  Raotela  RAjputs  connected  with  the  Chands. 
The  hamlets  depending  on  Naugaon  comprise  a  large  portion  of 
the  patti,  of  which  some  fourteen  villages  belong  to  Jageswar  temple. 
Portions  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  tur¬ 
meric,  and  sugarcane. 

Sabali,  a  patti  of  parganah  Mall  a  SaKin  in  GarhwAl,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  BangArsyiin  and  DhaundyAlsyun  ;  on  the  south 
by  KhAtali ;  on  the  west  by  Saindhur  and  on  the  east  by  Chaukot 
of  Kumaon.  Khatali,  SAbali  and  SaindhAr  occupy  the  valleys  of 
the  Eastern  Nyur  and  Khatali  river  and  have  fairly  good  villages. 
The  population  of  Sabali  in  1858  numbered  2,330  males  and  2,135 
females.  The  patwAri  usually  resides  in  Chandoli  and  has  also 
charge  of  Bangarsyun.  A  fairly  elevated  range  runs  down  the 
western  portion  in  a  south-easterly  direction  culminating  in  the 
peaks  of  MotikhAl  (7,688  feet),  Tilkani  (6,421),  under  which  there 
is  an  unworked  iron  mine  at  Chorkhanda,  and  Agargarh  (6,102 
feet).  There  is  a  school  at  BangAr. 

SahasradharS,  or  ‘  spring  of  a  thousand  sources,'  lies  in  a 
glen  to  the  south  of  the  Dun  water-partiug  ridge  a  little  east  of 
RAjpur  on  the  route  to  Mussooree  in  Dehra  Dun.  The  water  here 
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has  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet  and  leaves  an  incrustation  of  lime  on 
all  it  touches.  Particles  thus  accumulating  for  centnriea  have 
formed  a  projecting  ledge,  and  thus  a  sort  of  cave,  from  the  roof 
of  which  falls  a  perpetual  shower  that  turns  every  leaf  and  blado 
of  grass  coming  into  contact  with  it  into  a  sort  of  petrifaction. 
One  of  the  lumps  thus  formed  in  a  smaller  cave  adjoining  resem¬ 
bles  the  linga  emblem  of  Siva  and  is  tended  as  Buch  by  Brahmans 
from  N6gal.  There  is  also  a  sulphur  spring.  Here,  as  in  the  glen 
of  the  Baliya  and  Nih61  below  the  Ay4rp6tha  cliffs  at  Naini  T4I, 
the  clay  slate  and  limestone  rest  on  beds  of  aluminous  Bhale  and 
white  gypsum  which  becomes  of  an  exceedingly  hard  texture. 
Gypsum  appears  under  analogous  circumstances  at  Jutog  near 
Simla  and  under  the  Krol  rocks  near  Subdthu.  In  the  former 
place,  as  in  the  Lohakoti  hill,  the  limestone  becomes  crystalline  in 
contact  with  the  micaceous  rocks.  Immediately  opposite  the  stal&o- 
titic  caves  at  Sahasradhdra  a  passage  into  the  hills  op  a  torrent  leads 
to  the  gypsum  beds,  which  consist  of  two  strata  separated  by  a 
reddish  argillaceous  schist,  the  whole  lying  horizontally  without 
apparent  dip.  The  quality  of  the  gypsum  varies  as  much  as  the 
colour  from  a  compact  crystalline  mass  to  a  loose  powdery  and 
arenaceous  soil :  the  colour  varies  from  an  almost  translnoent  white 
to  a  dirty  grey.  About  fonr  mile3  north  at  Salkot  is  another  bed 
of  gypsum. 

Saindhar,  a  small  patti  or  sub-division  in  parganah  Malta  Sal4n 
of  British  Garhw&l,  lies  in  separate  scattered  patches  between  the 
Eastern  Ny4r  river  on  the  south  and  the  MachhUd  on  the  north. 

Saknyana  or  Shaknydna  or  Saka  country,  a  jdgir  or  fief  situate 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Dehra  Dun,  is  bounded  on  the  north¬ 
west  by  the  Bandal  river  and  on  the  sonth  by  the  Song. 

The  tracts  known  as  Saknyina,  Doori  and  Athur,  with  the  villages  of  Kot-Padi- 
yir  and  Sonir  in  the  hills  and  Bajawila  in  the  Dim,  were  granted  to  Siva  Rim  by  the 
Garhwil  Rija  for  services  rendered,  subject  to  on  annual  bhet  or  offering  of  Rs.  600 
leackcka.  On  the  conquest  of  Garhw&l  by  the  Gorkhilis  the  grant  was  resumed,  but 
on  the  conquest  by  the  British,  the  fiefs  were  restored1  to  Siva  Rim  by  a  panvanah 
of  Mr.  Fraser  confirming  them  as  heretofore  held,  but  this  was  interpreted  os  free  of 
revenue  for  life.  Siva  Ram  died  in  1818,  and  the  Garhwil  Rija  demanded  that  the 
jdgir  should  be  resumed  or  the  revenue  be  paid  as  before.  Hari  Rim,  the  heir  of 
Siva  Ram,  appealed  to  the  British  Government,  and  Mr.  Traill  recommended  the  grant 
in  perpetuity  of  the  portion  in  the  hills  should  be  confirmed  to  KAshi  Rim  and  Han 
Because  of  some  alleged  services;  see  Williams*  Memoir,  p.  178. 
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Rim  at  a  revenue  of  Rs.  200  a  year.  Tbo  Government  refused  to  interfere,  and  on 
Hari  Rim  declining  to  accept  the  torms  offered  by  the  Raja  of  GarkwiU  the  jdgtr 
was  eettlod  with  other  members  of  the  same  family.1  At  the  same  time  their  olaiin 
to  indopondenco  as  regards  Tihri  was  disallowed,  as  they  had  never  been  in  the 
position  of  independent  chieftains  nor  ever  had  separate  civil  or  police  jurisdiction. 
Subsequently  it  was  resolved  to  restore  them  to  their  possessions  as  jdgtrddn, 
subject  to  tho  payment  of  offerings  on  certain  occasions  to  the  Rija  of  Garh- 
wil.  K&shi  Rim  dying  without  issue,  his  nephew  Devi  Datta  claimed  to  suooeed  him 
as  his  adopted  son  and  devisee  by  will.1  On  this  quarrels  arose  and  the  Court  was 
obliged  to  interfere,  and  eventually  Hari  Rdm  and  Devi  Datta  succeeded.  The  inter¬ 
nal  administration  was  regulated  by  an  order  of  tho  Governor- General  in  Council  by 
which  all  persons  accused  of  offences  specified  in  Regulation  X  of  1817  section  2  should 
be  committed  by  the  Assistant  in  oharge  of  the  Dun  to  stand  their  trial  before  a  Com¬ 
missioner  appointed  under  that  law,  while  the  police  arrangements  rested  with  the 
jdgirddr.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  abovo  Regulation  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
British  Courts  havo  cognizance  of  theso  offences  or  not. 

Salam  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Chnugarkha  in  Kutnaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Bangor  ;  on  the  south  by  Talla  S&lara  ; 
on  the  west  by  Mahrydri-DolphiU  and  Lakhanpur  Malla,  and  on  tho 
north  by  the  latter  patti.  It  was  formed  from  Salam  at  the  recent 
settlement  and  lies  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Pan&r  river.  The  patwdri  usually  resides  in  Kandkra  ;  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Malla  and  Talla  pattis  may  be  shown  thus : — 


Sfclam. 

i 

Assessable  abea  in  blsie. 

Assessment  in  bupeis. 

Population. 

Total. 

Cultivated 

Cultur- 

able. 

1815. 

1820. 

1843. 

Cur¬ 

rent. 

Males. 

Females. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Holla... 

2,5G5 

2,08G 

53 

42G 

8G6 

1,245 

1,437 

2,326 

2,207 

1,952 

Talla  ... 

3,408 

2,700 

66 

G51 

1,219 

1,770 

2,017 

2,958 

2,407 

2,157 

In  the  Malla  patti  126  bUis  are  held  free  of  revenue  and  in  tho 
Talla  patti  58  bisis.  The  assessment  falls  at  Re.  1-1-5  per  acre  of 
cultivation  in  the  former  and  at  Re.  1-1-2  per  acre  in  the  latter. 
Six  villages  were  received  from  Lakhanpur  and  one  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cb&lsi  at  the  recent  settlement. 

*  From  Commissioner,  28th  December,  1818 ;  31st  January,  1824 ;  to  Commis. 
sioner,  30th  January,  1819;  31st  August,  1824;  19th  November,  1824.  1  Major 

Young’s  letters  of  15th  December,  1829  and  28th  July,  1830,  quoted  by  Mr.  Williams. 
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Balam  Talla,  a  palti  of  parganah  Chnagarkha  in  Kumann,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pan&r  river,  which  separates  it  from 
841am  Malla  ;  on  the  west  by  Mahryuri-Dolph&t ;  on  the  south 
by  Malli  Rau  and  on  the  east  by  Rangor.  This  patti  was  formed 
from  S4lam  at  the  recent  settlement.  For  statistics  see  Sdlam 
Malla.  The  patw&ri  lives  in  Jaioti,  where  there  is  a  school 

Salan  Malla,  or  Malla  Sal4n,  a  parganah  in  Garhwkl,  has  ten 
pattis  or  sub-divisions,  each  of  which  is  separately  noticed,  rtr., 
Bangarsyun,  DhaundyAlsyun,  Gujarn,  Iriyakot,  KhStali,  Kolag£r, 
MeldhAr,  SAbali,  Saind4r  and  Tallin.  The  asseasments  at  each 
settlement  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — 


1815. 

181C. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1839. 

1840. 

1864. 

Rb. 

Bb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

4,829 

6,342 

6,043 

6,959 

8,841 

8,748 

9,076 

8,990 

11,910 

The  statistics  of  the  current  settlement  show  that  the  parganah 
consists  of  285  estates  comprising4ll  villages  and  containing  a  total 
assessable  area  of  15,096  acres,  of  which  14,212  are  cultivated. 
The  mill-rent  amounted  to  lls.  26,  and  the  land-revenue  to 
Rs.  11,916,  of  which  Rs.  305  are  alienated  in  gdnth  and  mudfi.  The 
land-revenue  falls  oir  the  total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  0-12-7  per 
acre,  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Rs.  0-13  5  per  acre.  The  population 
in  1841  amounted  to  16,132,  of  whom  7,300  were  females  ;  in  1853 
to  29,471  (14,626  females);  in  1858  to  30,388  (14,730  females) ; 
in  1872  to  38,018  (19,353  females)  and  in  1881  to  41,125  (21,044 
females).  Malla  Sal&n  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chaundkot ;  on 
the  east  by  Kumaon ;  on  the  south  by  Talla  Sal4n  and  on  the  west 
by  Ganga  Sal4n.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  outer  range  of  hills 
and  is  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Eastern  Nay4r.  There  is 
a  large  and  dense  population  for  the  hills  and  industrious,  too, 
rearing  large  quantities  of  red  pepper  and  cardamoms. 

Salan  Talla  or  Talla  SalAn,  a  parganah  of  the  Garhwdl  district, 
is  subdivided  into  eleven  pattis  each,  of  which  is  separately  noticed, 
riz.,  Bh4bar,  Bijlot  Walla  and  Talja,  fidngi,  Badalpur  Malla  and 
Talla,  Kauriya  Walla  and  Palla,  Painun  and  §ila  Malla  and  Talla. 
The  assessments  at  the  various  settlements  of  the  land-revenue 
have  been  as  follows 
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At  the  current  settlement  the  parganah  contained  435  separate 
inahAls  or  estates,  comprising  580  villages,  having  a  total  assessable 
area  of  15,487  aores  of  which  14,334  were  cultivated.  The  mill* 
rent  amounted  to  Rs.  4  and  the  land-revenue  to  Rs.  11,475,  of 
whioh  Rs.  283  were  alienated  in  g&nth  and  mudfi.  The  population 
in  1841  amonuted  to  13,343  souls,  of  whom  5,894  were  females  ;  in 
1853  to  20,324  (12,862  females);  in  1858  to  26,064  (12,720 
females);  in  1872  to  36,165  (17,426  females) ;  and  in  1881  to 
37,924  (19,055  females).  Talla  Salan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Malta  Sal&n,  on  the  west  by  Ganga  Sal&n  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
fiijnor  distriot  and  on  the  east  by  Kuinaon. 

Kauriya  and  Badalpnr  lie  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  first  range  of  hille.  In 
Badalpnr  there  are  some  fertilo  and  populous  villages  resembling  those  near  Almora. 
The  climate  of  Painfin  in  the  Mandh&l  valley  is  very  malarious  and  generally  tho 
pattis  to  the  south  are  still  covered  with  tdl  and  bambu  forest  conserved  by  the 
forest  department  including  the  Kotri  and  Pfitli  Dfins.  Still  crops  of  ginger,  turmeric, 
tobacco  and  capsicums  are  grown  in  the  clearings  and  afford  valuable  resources  to  tho 
cultivators.  In  his  report  on  the  settlement  in  1840  Mr.  Batten  remarks  that  Bijlot, 
Bilngi  and  Pfiinfin  and  the  Viina  below  gave  him  considerable  trouble  and  required 
much  care.  “  A  decrease  of  revenao  and  a  total  remodelling  of  the  village  leasee  were 
found  necessary.  Painiin  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Mandhil  river,  the  climate  of 
which  is  almost  as  bod  as  that  of  the  Tarii.  Wild  elephants  abound  and  commit  great 
depredations  on  tho  crops  in  the  rainy  season.  Tigere  also  are  n amorous  and  kill 
both  mon  and  cattle.  Sila  is  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Koh  river.  Large  portions 
of  it  are  waste,  and  somo  of  tho  villages  are  unfavorably  placed  on  the  border  of  the 
s il  forests,  which  here,  as  in  Badalpur,  bogin  to  take  tho  place  of  oaks  and  pines  and 
other  alpine' vegetation.  Tho  Pitli  Dun  is  traversed  by  the  Rdmganga,  as  that  river 
approaches  the  plains,  from  which  the  D(in  is  separated  by  a  steep  Bandstone  range, 
resembling  in  almost  every  respect,  save  in  the  fewness  and  difficulties  of  its  passes, 
the  Siwilik  range  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Tho  quantity  of  flat  land  is 
very  small  indoed  in  comparison  with  the  hills  aud  ravines,  and  the  forests  of  til  and 
bambu  (the  timber  of  which  is  floated  down  the  Ram  ganga  in  rafts)  are  plentiful  and 
valuable.”  The  first  triennial  settlement  was  made  for  one  year  only  and  np  to  .1822 
was  inolnded  in  the  farm  of  forest  produce.  Permanent  villages  wore  then  established 
and  a  regular  settlement  was  mado  with  tho  cultivators,  bat  owing  to  the  olimate  it 
was  difficult  to  procure  them.  Accordingly  in  1840  tho  settlement  was  made  with  Padam 
Singh  Negi  at  Rs.  275  (a  reduction  of  i>3.  100  having  been  allowed).  He  had  at* 
hereditary  claim  to  tho  lease  of  this  tract ;  and  thdugli  bis  right  to  the  somindari  had 
not  been  previously  admitted,  be  was  then  granted  all  lands  which  bo  might  redeem 
under  a  proprietary  tenure.  Four  of  tho  villages  included  in  bis  lease  are  situated 
outside  tho  lower  range  in  tho  gorges  of  the  passes.  Tho  Kotri  Dun,  properly  so  called, 
is  merely  a  small  uncultivated  valloy,  with  very  rich  postures,  situated  iu  tho  midst  of 
the  lower  hills  near  Kotdwaru.  With  the  exception  of  granite  the  rocks  ore  of  the 
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■un a  description  u  id  Chaundkpt,  bat  ell  are  succeeded  by  sandstone  in  the  Ptfns 
sod  lower  ranges. 

S&lan  Oangm  or  Gangs  Baku,  a  parganah  in  Garhwil,  has  nine 
pattii  or  Bub-divisions,  each  of  whioh  is  separately  noticed,  vie., 
DobryAlsydn  or  Db4ngn  Malla,  Dh&ngu  Talk,  Karannda  Walla 
and  Palla,  Langur,  Udepur  Malla,  Bichhla  and  Talk  and  Ajmer. 
The  assessment  of  the  land-revenue  from  the  oonqnest  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  was  aB  follows 
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The  statistics  of  the  current  settlement  show  that  there  are  395 
estates  comprising  499  villages  and  containing  a  total  assessable 
area  amounting  to  22,277  acres,  of  which  20,9(55  are  cuu:«“W. 
The  mill-rent  amounted  to  Rs.  60  and  the  land-revenue  to 
Rs.  14,031,  of  which  Rs.  218  are  reloaded  in  gdnth  and  mu<ifi.  The 
entire  land-revenue  falls  on  the  total  assessable  area  at  Rs.  0-10-0 
per  acre  and  on  the  cultivation  at  Rs.  0-10-8  per  acre.  The  popu¬ 
lation  in  1841  numbered  16,538  souls,  of  whom  7,621  were  females ; 
in  1853, 28,078  (13,853  females) ;  in  1858,30,265  (14,778  females) ; 
in  1872,  40,877  (20,329  females);  and  in  1881,  44,632  (21,955 
females).  Ganga  Salan  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Ganges ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bijnor  district,  and  on  the  east  by  par- 
ganahs  Malla  and  Talk  Sal&n. 

Dhango,  as  its  name  in  the  hill  language  implies,  is  rocky  and  ragged,  espeeiall 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  which  here  forces  its  way  through  steep  preoipioes; 
some  of  the  villages  are  small  and  poor,  and  a  slight  redaction  of  the  revenae  in  1840 
was  thought  expedient.  Knranndn  and  Langfir  are  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Koh, 
both  of  whioh  hod  their  irregular  boundaries  rectified  at  the  reoent  settlement. 
Istngur  is  remarkable  for  its  two  fortresses  of  that  name  on  the  orost  of  a  high  preci¬ 
pitous  ridge,  whioh  separates  the  Koh  from  the  Nyfir  river.  Here  the  last  Garhwfi! 
Baja,  before  retreating  to  Dehra  Dfin  where  he  was  killed,  made  the  last  vigorous  de. 
fenoe  of  his  country  against  the  invading  Gorkhfilis,  who,  were  before  Langfir  Garh  for 
some  years.  Ajmer  and  Udepur,  though  in  their  lower  parts  very  jnngly,  contain  in 
the  heart  of  the  parganah  some  very  fine  villages,  and  the  oountry  is  not  nnlike  the  fer¬ 
tile  tract  noar  Bhimtfil  in  lower  Komaon.  The  Udepur  hills,  covered  with  sdl  forest# 
stretch  into  the  Chandi  Dun  and  are  separated  from  the  Dehra  Dfiu  by  only  a  strip  of 
level  ground  and  the  Ganges  :  the  produce  includes  tarmerio,  ginger,  red  pepper  and 
cardamoms :  in  the  winter  the  people  are  engaged  as  bambn-cutters  and  wood- sellers. 
The  market  of  Bidaaani  is  situated  in  Udepur  and  the  landholders  find  also  a  near 
market  for  their  grain,  tnmeric,  3k.,  at  Kotdwam  and  Hardwir,  The  geological 
formation  is  the  nine  as  in  Tails  Salin. 
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Sarju,  or  'ganger,’  from  8an»k  *  m,'  to  go,  a  consider¬ 
able  affluent  of  the  K&li  river,  to  which  it  often  gives  its 
name.  From  the  confluence  at  Paeheswar  in  Kili  Knmaon,  the 
united  stream  is  known  as  the  Sarjn  or  K&li  as  far  as  Barmdeo, 
and  as  the  Sarda  or  Gb&gra  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges 
in  the  Ballia  district  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces. 

The  8arji)  rues  on  the  aoathem  elopee  of  a  ridge  In  patti  Malta  Bfcnpur  of  Kama  on 
and  is  separated  on  the  east  from  the  eoaroee  of  the  eaetern  Bimganga  and  on  the 
Aeet  from  the  eouroes  of  the  Knphini  or  eaetern  branch  of  the  Pindar  by  epnn  leading 
down  from  the  mass  culminating  in  the  Nandakot  peak.  The  eoaroee  are  eitoate  in 
north  latidnde  80°-6*'50"  and  eaet  longitude  30°-l'-30*,  in  the  depraeeion  within  which 
the  rillage  of  Jhnndi  is  eitoate,  and  are  oroeeed  by  a  ford  at  Waiohhdm  on  the  track 
between  Supi  and  Nfimik.  The  breadth  at  Supi,  eight  milee  from  ite  source,  ia  about 
fifteen  yarde,  and  in  May  there  ia  only  about  two  feet  of  water.  On  the  weet  a  lofty 
ehain  of  mountains  running  south- weet  separatee  it  from  the  Pindar  river,  and  cm  the 
east  a  similar  ohain  separates  it  from  the  eastern  Rfimgaoga.  The  height  of  the  latter 
ridge  is  so  elevated  that  even  in  May  snow  rests  on  the  more  lofty,  summits.  About 
the  source  also  snow  rests  until  late  in  the  year.  At  Supi  the  bed  of  the  riter  ia 
6,659  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  few  miles  below  8  dpi  the  bed  narrows  to 
twelve  yards  with  a  depth  of  twenty-four  inches,  and  a  few  miles  still  lower  down  or 
fifteen  milee  from  ite  source  it  is  forty-five  yards  wide  and  twenty-seven  inches  deep. 
The  valley  here  ia  tolerably  wide  and  gives  spance  for  numeroaa  villages  on  either  bank. 
Near  its  source  it  ia  crossed  from  Kh&ti  in  the  Pindar  valley  by  a  road  leading  to  the 
Bbotiya  tract  of  Mnnsyiri. 

It  then  holds  a  south-westerly  course,  receiving  many  minor  streams,  and  enters 
the  patti  of  Talla  Danpur  in  latitude  29° -59'  and  longitnde  77°-69",  where  it 
receivos  on  the  right  bank  the  Kanal-gadh  and  a  short  distance  lower  down  the 
Pungar  gudh  thirty-one  miles  from  its  soUroe.  About  a  mile  lower  down  it  receives 
the  Labor  river  on  the  right  bank  from  Patti  Malla  Katyur,  and  hence  taking  a 
south-easterly  direction  pastes  four  miles  lower  down  by  B&geswar  at  an  elevation  of 
3  143  foot  above  the  levol  of  the  sea,  receiving  on  its  right  bank  the  Gumti  or  Gomattl 
rivor.  Further  ou  much  of  the  drainage  of  the  Gangoli  pargana  falls  into  it  on  the 
same  side  by  the  Uhsdrapati-gar  and  that  of  Chaugarkha  by  the  Gat-g&dh,  Jalnir-gadh, 
Bhaur-gudh,  Alaknandi  and  Saniaun-gadh.  Thirty-five  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Rimganga  with  the  Giimti  it  receives  the  Panir  river  on  the  some  side  and  about 
throe  miles  further  down  on  the  left  bn.nlr  the  Rimganga  (eastern)  at  Rimeswar  in 
latitude  29° -3 1' -25"  and  longitnde  80°-9'-40*,  with  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Abont  ton  milos  above  its  confluence  with  the  Panir,  sixty  miles  from 
its  source,  the  average  breadth  is  about  fifty  yards  and  the  drift  four  and  a  half  to  five 
miles  on  hour*  with  a  depth  in  May  of  eight  feet  and  fordable  in  December  (Weeb). 
Here  it  is  a  most  impetuous  and  roaring  torrent  dashing  over  the  rocks  with  the 
greatest  force  and  noise  and  casting  the  spray  about  in  all  directions.  A  few  miles 
below  Rfimeawnr,  whence  it  is  indifferently  called  the  Rimganga  and  Sarjn,  the  river 
is  creased  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge  on  the  rood  between  Lohugh&t  and  Pithora- 
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gwk  la  a  glra  turn  *Uoh  th«  hilla  oa  tithe r  aide  ria»  very  daeply  sad  an  think)? 
cloth*  with  pint  font.  From  Rkmmwar  it  forma  the  boundary  betweea  the  Btvr 
•ad  KtU  K union  parganahi  in  a  aouth-euterly  dinotion,  aod  after  a  oonne  of  tweln 
milee  fella  into  the  Kill  oa  the  right  bank  at  Paohheawar  in  latitude  K*-t7'  and  longi¬ 
tude  80°-18'.  About  a  mile  above  thia  oonfluenae  the  river  i a  fordable  in  the  dry 
eeeeon  and  about  eighty  yarda  in  breadth  and  four  and  a  quarter  feet  deep  with  a  drift 
of  about  four  milee  an  hour.  The  length  of  the  river  from  ite  eouroe  to  ite  eon# nance 
with  the  Kili  haa  been  eetamated  at  eighty-two  miles.  The  at  Bigaenai 

with  the  Gumti  |  at  Rimeawar  with  the  1Umg**g*  and  at  Paohheawar  with  the  rfll 
an  aecmd  proydgo*  or  junothma  which  have  periodical  aemi -religious  rietrimhlin  in 
their  honor.  The  local  Brahmans  aay  that  the  Saiju  could  not  force  ite  way  thrash 
the  mountain ■  until  the  present  channel  was  formed  by  a  gnat  devotee  by  rirtw  of 
the  power  aoqtdred  by  hie  austerities.  They  also  identify  the  fora  of  Siva  wonhipped 
hen  with  the  Baba  Adam  of  the  Moaalmin*  and  his  Sakti  with  Mama  Hun.  They 
also  state  that  the  most  destructive  tigen  in  the  neighbourhood  are  men  in  the  form 
of  animals,  a  belief  like  the  lyoanthropy  of  the  Greeks  and  the  loup-garou  of  the 
French.  A  large  fish  celled  gineh  or  freah-wuter  shark  ( Bogarivt  Yartellii)  is  found 
in  the  Sarju  from  Bigeawar  downwards.  It  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  six  fast, 
aoalelesa  and  with  teeth  like  a  dog. 

Sat  Tal,  a  collection  of  lakes  in  parganah  Chhakhita  of  the 
Knmaon  district  abont  nine  miles  from  Naini  TdJ,  turning  off  from 
the  RAmgir  road  at  BhuwAIi  and  three  miles  from  Bh/m  Til. 
These  are  the  most  picturesque  if  not  the  grandest  of  the  lake* 
of  this  district.  They  are  formed  by  landslips  in  the  basin  of  the 
range  in  which  they  lie.  The  first  lake  met  with  is  a  deep  blaok 
tarn  wooded  to  the  water’s  edge  and  connected  by  An  under¬ 
ground  passage  with  the  fonrtb.  Passing  farther  into  the  basin 
a  second  very  small  pool  is  met  with  close  to  the  third  at  the 
irrigation  embankment ;  thence  the  path  winds  ronnd  the  third 
to  the  fourth,  which  is  the  largest  and  is  a  very  considerable  sheot 
of  water  abont  1,100  yards  in  length  by  350  in  breadth.  All  the 
three  larger  ones  communicate  with  each  other  and  the  water-level 
has  been  raised  considerably  by  the  embankment,  which  makes 
these  lakes  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Bhtbar 
daring  the  dry  season  from  February  onwards.  Below  the  em¬ 
bankment  to  the  south  is  another  small  lake,  the  fifth,  and  beyend 
this  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  two  lakes  now  dried  up :  hence  the 
name  *  Sot  T<Uf'  or  1  seven  lakes.’  The  surplus  drainage  joins  the 
Baliya  flowing  from  Naini. Tal  and  eventually  the  Gauia,  an 
affluent  of  the  Bimgaoga. 
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The  following  outline  map  is  from  soundings  made  by  Ur.  Yule 
of  Bhim  Tal 


Sami,  a  patti  of  parganah  Shot  of  Rurnaon,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Pattis  Mahar  and  Nayades  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Chandrabh&ga  river,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  K&li  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Nep&U  The  principal  villages  lie  along 
the  valley  of  the  Chandrabh&ga  river  and  in  the  table-land  among 
the  hills  between  it  and  the  K&li,  where  the  village  of  M&dh  is 
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situate.  The  peak  of  Diwili  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chandrabbtga 
attains  an  elevation  of  6,460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
Dbian  on  the  right  bank  of  the  KAli  rises  to  5,132  feet  The 
assessable  area  comprises  1,621  biiii,  of  which  612  are  cnltnrable 
and  1,008  are  cultivated  (226  irrigated).  The  land-tax  yielded 
Rs.  501  in  1815,  Rs.  752  in  1820  and  Rs*,  858  in  1843.  The  exist¬ 
ing  assessment  amounts  to  Rs.  1,476  and  falls  on  the  total  assess¬ 
able  area  at  Rs.  0-14-7  per  acre  and  od  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-7-5 
per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  2,619  souls, 
of  whom  1,400  were  males.  The  patwdri  resides  in  Chaapakbiya, 
where  there  is  a  school. 

Set!  Malla,  a  very  small  patti  of  parganah  Bhor  in  Knmaon, 
lies  to  the  west  of  Pithoragarh  in  the  same  valley  and  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  Beti  by  the  range  (6,898  feet)  crossed  by 
the  road  to  B4ns.  Bajeti  and  its  hamlets  and  Pandegaon  are  the 
only  villages  of  any  importance  in  this  miniature  patti.  The 
statistics  and  history  are  giveu  under  Beti  TaLa.  Hie  revenue  is 
paid  into  the  pethkdri  at  Pilhoragarb. 

Beti  Telia,  a  patti  of  parganah  Bhor  in  Knmaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  patti  Birabisi  of  Kira,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Kdlapdni  river;  on  the  west  by  the  Rimganga  river;  on 
the  south  by  pattis  Waldiya  Malla  and  Bichhla  and  on  the  east 
by  Khardyat.  The  road  from  Pithoragarh  to  Almora  passes 
through  this  patti  from  east  to  west,  crossing  the  stream  from  B4ns 
by  a  bridge  and  the  RAmganga  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge. 
There  is  a  traveller’s  rest-house  at  Bans  in  latitude  29°-36'-44/f 
and  longitude  To  the  north  as  far  as  tho  water-shed 

of  the  KdlapAni  the  country  is  highly  cultivated  :  Asnrchali,  with  a 
temple  here,  attains  a  height  of  6,990  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  Iriyarikot  6884  feet. 
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The  inoidenoe  of  the  present  land  tax  on  the  total  assessable 
area  is  Rs.  0-15-8  per  acre  in  the  Malta  patti  and  Re.  0-15-4  in  the 
Tails  patti:  on  the  cultivation  the  rates  are  Re.  1-7-6  and  Re.  1-7-5 
per  aore  respectively.  The  patw&ri  resides  at  B&ns  j  there  is  a 
school  in  Dhdrgaon. 

Shor  or  Sor,  a  parganah  in  the  Kali-Knmaon  sab-division  of 
the  Kamaon  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parganahs  Sira 
and  Aakot;  on  the  east  by  the  K&ii  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Nep&l ;  on  the  soath  by  parganah  Kali-Kumaon,  and  on  the  west 
by  parganah  Gangoli.  It  at  present  contains  eleven  pattis,  vis., 
Khar&yat,  Kharakdes,  Mahar,  Nayades,  R4wal,  Seti-Malla,  and 
Talla,  Sinn,  and  Waldiya  Malla,  Bichhla,  and  Talla,  each  of  which 
is  separately  notioed.  The  principal  village  is  Pithoragarb,  which 
lies  near  the  centre  of  the  parganah,  just  where  a  spur  of  the  Chan- 
dik  ridge,  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Kali  and  Rdm- 
ganga,  enters  the  valley  of  Seni-Sbor.  The  Kdlapdni  river  divides 
patti  Seti  from  parganah  Sira  on  the  north  ;  south  of  this  lies 
Waldiya  Malla,  while  the  Talla  Patti  of  Waldiya  runs  across  to 
Thikil.  Rdwal  trends  towards  Rimeswar  and  Saun  runs  between 
the  Chandrabh&ga  and  K&li  as  far  as  Pacheswar.  The  central 
plateau  between  Th&kil  and  Dhnj  is  occupied  by  the  villages 
of  Seti-Malla,  Mahar,  Kharakdes,  and  to  the  north-west  Kha- 
riyat. 

The  road  from  Almora  passes  through  Bdns  in  Seti,  where 
there  is  a  travellers’  rest-house,  and  thence  up  the  fertile  valley 
of  Chdna  to  Pithoragarh.  The  Lohughat,  ro»d  passes  south 
under  Thakil  with  a  bungalow  at  Gun,  whence  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  down  to  the  Sarju  and  Rdmganga  at  RanieS- 
war.  This  road  is  in  direct  communication  with  Barmdeo  and 
also  by  Debi  Dhura  with  Almora.  The  road  to  the  Byans  and 
Darina  passes  runs  northwards  by  Dhuj  through  Askot.  On  the 
east  there  is  a  road  to  Jhulaghdt,  where  the  K41i  is  spanned 
by  an  iron  suspension  bridge  erected  at  the  joint  cost  of  the 
British  and  Nepdlese  Governments,  but  a  guard  on  the  Nepdl  bank 
forbids  egress  in  that  direction  to  the  traveller.  Shor  contains 
some  of  the  Purest  scenery  in  eastern  Kamaon  and  may  jnstly  be 
termed  its  garden.  Thakil  especially  is  thickly  wooded  and  con¬ 
tains  somo  remarkable  trees  and  plants. 
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The  assessment  at  each  settlement  was  ai  follows:— 


isii. 

1817. 

1818. 

18*0. 

18**. 

1888. 

1888. 

1848. 

Carrotf. 

Ba. 

Ba 

Ba 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba 

3,688 

4,001 

4,688 

6,4*6 

8,141 

6,887 

M87 

14,118 

The  present  assessment1  falls  on  the  whole  nssessable  araa  at 
Re.  *0-15-9  per  aore  and  oo  the  cultivation  at  Re.  1-7-11  per  acre. 
The  total  revenue  area  comprises  14,287  bit  it,  of  which  4,860  are 
oulturable  and  9,426  are  cultivated  (3,479  irrigated),  204  Miii  are 
heid  free  of  revenue  by  temples.  The  population  at  settlement 
numbered  10,012  males  and  8,938  females,  and  in  1881  there  were 
13,081  males  and  12,435  females.  There  are  280  mahals  or  estates 
oomprising  363  villages. 

In  Mahar,  Waldiya  and  Sann  sugarcane,  tobeooo  and  ootton  an  far  from  un- 
oommon  prodnota,  while  oereala  are  abundant.  Amongst  jungle  prodnota  Shor  ie  famous 
for  its  honey  and  pKalel  or  pJutUoa,  a  kind  of  vegetable  batter  prodnoed  from  the  fruit 
of  the  Bostic  but yr  ace*,  a  handsome  tree  abounding  in  thia  paiganah.  The  troope  in 
Pithoiagarh  and  the  Bhotiyaa  when  paaaing  through  daring  the  cold  weather  consume 
moot  of  the  surplus  grain.  Sir  H.  Bamsay  writes: —  1  Thia  parganah  has  improved  very 
muob,  though  not  qnite  in  the  same  way  as  OangolL  It  was  pretty  well  cultivated  at 
the  last  settlement.  Prices  hare  risen  immensely  |  and  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  canaes 
of  the  rise  I  was  usually  told  that  rupees  had  beoome  cheap, .  which  means  that  the 
people  hare  become  rich  and  are  not  compelled  to  sail  at  low  rates.  Sinoe  I  came  to 
the  dietriot  I  remember  wheat  selling  at  a  maund  and  barley  at  70  seers  for  the  rupee 
at  Pithoiagarh.  Of  late  years  wheat  baa  not  been  procurable  there  at  20  sen ;  not 
because  there  is  no  wheat  bnt  beoanee  the  Bhotiya  traders  purchase  it  at  »  higher  rate 
and'  1 6  to  10  sere  of  flour  per  rupee  is  now  the  common  prioe.”  There  is  a  small  import 
trade  with  Doti  in  ghi,  wax,  honey  and  phalel  and  an  export  of  cotton,  metals,  cloth 
and  European  goods  by  the  Jhula-ghat,  also  called  Jdaghit  from  its  being  so  narrow 
that  an  ox  with  a  yoke  could  not  pass  it.  At  the  earlier  settlements  it  was  found  that 
the  lands  in  this  parganah  waa  measured  with  a  jhila  containing  six  Mris.  The  latter 
varied  with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  requiring  on  an  average  40  ndll*  or  two  bUit  of  seed 
to  the  bfsi  in  the  most  fertile  and  best  watered  lands.  In  lands  of  inferior  quality  the 
btii  required  a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of  seed,  though  the  produoe  in  both  is 
the  same. 

Id  1820  there  were  aix  pattis  containing  361  villages.  These  were  left  untooobed 
at  the  settlement  in  1843,  and  in  1871  the  present  pattis  were  formed  from  the  older 

ones.  8hor,  bira  and  Aakot  formed  until  a  late  period 
History.  a  p^ion  of  the  Nepil  state  of  Doti  and  are  still  known 

as  Doti  in  the  western  parts  of  Kamaon.  One  of  the  argomoota  used  by  Ranjor  Singh 
Thapa  against  peace  at  any  prioe  with  the  British  in  1816  was  that  with  eastern  Bu¬ 
rn  son  Doti  would  fall  to  the  conquerors.  Some  ocoount  of  the  Shor  Rajas  and  the 
conquest  of  this  traot  has  already  been  given.1  “  The  inhabitants,”  writes  Batten,  are, 

1  On  the  earlier  settlements  see  Traill  to  Board,  30th  Jons,  1831.  *  Qan. 

XI,  496,  637-630,  637,  641,  663,  668,  670. 
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thapA  tan  ud  active,  a  fickle  and  faction*  noa  to  whom  the  following  couplat  has 
boon  applied : — 

•  Skor  kardmJsAor,  bdp  bhurawa  cheli  mat  tor  ; 

Bhar  hi  ndli  katydr  ham  mu  joi  jaithdli  kkajam  jaindno.' 

'  Shor  eata  tha  bread  of  diahononr  j  the  father*  are  pandera,  the  daughter  re  mains 
in  the  father* ■  houae. 

The  peek  of  Shor  ia  a  quart  in  Katyfir :  the  wive*  ore  the  great  ones,  the  huahnnda 
of  no  account.4 

Another  reree  ran* : — 

4  Shor  ke  ndli,  katydra  mdna  ;  jayajl  tdli  kasamji  nano  * 

*  An  ell  far  Shor  ia  an  inch  in  Kitjti :  bnt  the  wife  ia  mooter  ia  Shor.4 

A  mdna  ia  a  quarter  of  a  ndli,  but  the  Shor  edit  ia  » mailer  than  the  Katy6m  mdna, 
Ubua  reversing  the  order  of  thinge.  Beni  Shor  ia  the  name  given  to  the  undulating 
valley  within  which  Pithoragarh  ia  aitnate.  It  waa  olao  called  Nandhdktrr  Shor  from 
the  nine  principalities  into  which  it  waa  divided,  each  with  its  own  fort: — Unoha- 
hot,  Bhatkot,  Bflorkot,  Udcpurkot,  Dnngarakot,  Bahajkcrt,  Bamawaket,  Deoddrkot 
and  Dfinikot.  Until  lately  the  Dharabandi  or  fend  between  the  Minis  and  Pharti- 
yila  was  exoeedingly  bitter  in  this  pargannh.” 

8iu  Mali*,  a  patti  of  parganah  Talla  Salfin  pf  British  Garh- 
wtl,  is  bonuded  on  the  north  by  Langur  and  tbs  Kauriya  pattii  ; 
on  tbs  east  bj  the  Badalpnr  pattis,  on  the  west  by  Sila  Talla 
And  on  the  south  by  the  Chokum  Diin.  There  are  several  fine  vil¬ 
lages  about  Sila,  bat  south  of  By  ansi  the  country  consists  of  a  mass 
of  ravines  and  torrents  ntterlv  uncultursble.  There  are  schools  at 
Kota  aad  Pira.  The  patwari  who  resides  in  Hfnhara  collects  the 
land-revenae  of  Kauriya  Palla  and  Badalpnr  Talla  also,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  three  pattis  in  1864  was  Rs.  2,463. 

8lla  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Talla  Salon  of  British  Garh- 
w41,  is  bounded  ou  the  west  by  Ajmer  ;  on  the  north  by  Langur  ; 
on  the  east  by  Siln  Malta,  and  oo  the  south  by  the  Kotri  Don. 
The  only  large  village  is  the  mart  of  Kotdwatfa  separately  noticed. 
The  patwari  of  Ajmer,  who  restates  in  Ghota,  collects  the  land- 
revenae  of  this  patti  also. 

Silaur  Holla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Pdli  Paohhdon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Silaur  Talla  and  Bichhla  Dora ;  on 
the  west  by  the  former  patti  and  Kakalasaun  Walla  ;  on  tho 
south  by  Malli  Doti  and  on  the  east  by  the  same  patti  and 
Athiguli  Walla.  This  patti  was  separated  from  Silaur  at  the 
recent  settlement.  The  eastern  boundary  run  up  close  to  the 
station  of  R4nikhet ;  on  the  west  the  boundary  is  the  lower  waters 
of  the  Galna  stream  to  the  Giog&ri  (5,627  feet)  and  Upraikhet 
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(6,512  feet)  peaks.  The  statistics  ef  the  Malta  and  Talla  pattis 
may  be  shown  thus  : — 


the  Malla  patti  is  Rs.  0-15-4  per  acre  and  in  the  Talla  patti  is 
Rs.  0-15-2  per  acre  :  on  the  cultivation  it  falls  at  Rs.  1-3-1  and 
Rs.  1-1-3  per  acre  respectively  in  each  patti.  The  patwdri  resides 
in  Malota,  where  there  is  a  school. 

8ilanr  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  P41i  Pachb&on  in  Kainaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gag&s  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Walla  Nay&n  and  Talla  and  Bicbhla  Dora  ;  on  the  west  by 
Kakalasaun  Walla  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Malla  patti,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  latter  patti  and  Kakalasaun  Walla.  This  patti  was 
separated  from  Silaur  at  the  recent  settlement.  The  patwAri  resides 
in  Pipalkoti,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Sim&lkha,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dhaniyakot  in  Kumaon,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Kosi  river ;  on  the  west  by  Uohakot ;  on 
the  east  by  Dhaniyakot,  and  on  the  south  by  Kota  Talla  and  Malla. 
Simalkha,  Bituate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kosi,  gives  its  name  to  the 
patti  and  is  the  only  considerable  village  in  it.  The  total  assess¬ 
able  area  is  only  356  biMf  of  which  67  are  culturable  and  289  are 
cultivated.  The  land-revenue  rose  from  Rs.  241  at  the  conquest 
to  Rs.  346  in  1820  and  Rs.  367  in  1843  ;  it  is  now  Rs.  360,  which 
falls  at  Rs.  1-4-8  per  acre  on  the  total  assessable  area  and  at 
Rs.  1-9-5  per  acre  on  the  cultivation.  The  population  numbered 
678  souls,  of  whom  329  were  females.  The  patwAri  resides  in 
Mallagaon,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Sipti,  a  patti  of  parganah  KAli-Knmaon  in  Kumaon,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pharka,  Gangol,  8ui-Bisung  and  CliArAl- Malla; 
on  the  east  by  the  last-named  patti,  CbarAl-Talla  and  PAlbelon- 
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Halit ;  on  the  west  by  Asi,  and  on  the  south  by  Palbelon-Talla. 
The  assessable  area  comprises  3,452  bisit,  of  which  917  are 
coltorable  and  1,584  are  cultivated  (124  irrigated).  The  land- 
tax  yielded  Rs.  545  in  1815;  Rs.  754  in  1820;  Rs;  984  in  1843; 
and  now  stands  at  Rs.  1,793,  whioh  falls  on  the  whole  area  at 
Rs.  0-11-8  per  acre,  and  on  the  cnltivated  acre  at  Rs.  1-2-8.  The 
population  at  settlement  numbered  1,551  males  and  1,256  females. 
It  was  formerly  united  with  Gaugol  as  one  parganah,  and  appears 
now  to  be  fairly  populated,  though  a  good  deal  of  culturable  land 
exists.  The  coarser  grains  are  the  staple  and  rice  and  wheat  are 
not  much  grown,  but  here  the  people  mainly  consume  only  the 
poorer  grains,  so  that  the  price  is  almost  as  high  as  the  better  grains 
in  other  pattis.  The  patwdri  resides  in  Buyal  and  there  is  a 
school  at  Dykrtoli. 

Sira,  a  parganah  of  the  Eumaon  district,  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Askot  ;  on  the  south  by  Shor  ;  on  the  west  by  Gangoli  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Bhotiya  parganahs  of  Juhkr.  The  Rfcmganga 
(western)  forms  the  western  boundary  and  the  K&l&pkni  or  Bichol 
river  the  southern.  It  contains  five  pattis,  viz.,  Athbisi  Malta  and 
Talla,  Birabisi,  Dindih&t  and  Mkli.  Barabisi  lies  to  the  south  ; 
then  comes  Athbisi ;  to  the  north-west  H&li  and  to  the  north  Din- 
dih&t,  all  of  whioh  are  separately  noticed. 

The  northern  portion  of  Sfro  lying  near  the  Gori  is  exceedingly  wild  and  rug- 
go*  and  characterised  by  deep  glens  and  high  mountains  with  little  or  no  cultivation. 
The  route  from  Bigeswar  to  Askot  by  Thai  passes  through  this  parganah  and  a  road 
also  connect*  Thai  with  Shor  by  Biohol  and  Sacaling.  Near  the  former  road  are  the 
celebrated  temples  Dukal,  Bhtgaling  and  Sirokot.  The  fort  at  Sirakot  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  Molla  branch  of  the  Sahi  dynasty  of  Doti,  but  on  the  conquest  of  Sira 
by  Rotnn  Chond  of  Knmaon  a  portion  of  the  reigning  family  removed  to  Askot,  where 
they  are  at  preeent  represented  by  the  RSjbir  of  that  place.  Dindihit  was  the  great 
market- town  of  the  old  Sira  state.  Athbisi  owes  its  name  to  its  having  been  set  apart 
for  the  separate  maintenance  of  the  Bine,  while  Barabisi  formed  tbe  portion  of  the  State 
leads  assigned  for  the  military  and  other  public  charges.  Under  tbe  Chand  Rajas  Sira¬ 
kot  became  the  State  prison,  and  it  was  here  that  Dip  Chand,  the  laei  of  the  legitimate 
C hands,  was  murdered  by  command  of  his  base-born  cousin,  Mohan  Singh.  McLelland 
In  his  geology  of  Knmaon  mentions  the  prevalence  of  cretinism  and  goitre  in  the  upper 
volleys  of  this  parganah. 


The  history  a f  the  ase 

eement  of  the  land-revenue 

may  be  shown  thus 

i : — 

1815. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823.  1828. 

1833. 

’843. 

Current. 

Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

Rs. 

Rs.  Rs. 

Be. 

Rs. 

Re. 

1,905 

2,199 

2,883 

2,760 

3,011  3,120 

3,223 

3,205 

5,999 
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The  preaant  minmcat  (alia  at  Ra.  1-0-1  par  acre  on  the  whola - r»-»-  m 

•ad  at  Ba.  1-18-  C  par  aora  on  tha  cultivation.  The  whola  area  liable  to  revenue  amoonti 
to  6900  M»i*.  of  whioh  2,880  are  cnlturable  and  8,028  an  cultivated  (1,758  irrigated): 
961  Mm  an  hald  free  of  revenue  bj  tamplea.  The  popnlution  at  the  present  settle* 
nent  n  am  bend  4,215  males  and  3,629  females  and  in  1881  then  wen  6,869  males 
and  6,650  females.  In  the  earlier  settlements  up  to  1840  Sira  and  Askot  wen  taken 
together.  In  1821  then  wen  288  revenue-paying  villages :  then  an  now  166  mahdlt 
or  estates  containing  280  villages.  The  pnvailing  tenure  is  bhai-bhant  or  (bkdyichara). 

The  copper  mines  of  Sira  an  mentioned  in  the  mineralogical  notice  and  would 
seem  to  require  merely  batter  methods  of  working  and  more  workmen  to  yield  a  fair 
nturn  of  on,  but  the  distanoe  from  a  market  would  still  nnder  the  enterprise  one  of 
doubtful  value  oommenially.  In  1840  theee  mines  wen  leased  for  Rs.  85  a  year  and 
in  1884  they  yielded  nothing  The  Khasiyas  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  class  decline 
to  labour  in  them,  while  the  Agaris  are  slowly  disappearing  or  fating  to  other 
oooupations. 

Sirgur,  a  small  patti  in  parganah  Chandpur  of  British  GarhwAl, 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sili-Ohandpur;  on  the  south  by  Lobha; 
on  the  north  by  the  Pindar  river,  separating  it  from  Kapiri  and 
KarAkot  of  parganah  Badh&n;  and  on  the  east  by  PindarwAr,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Agargar  stream.  It  was  formed  from 
patti  Chandpur  in  1864,  when  two  villages  were  added  to  it  from 
Chandpur,  and  eight  from  patti  Pindarwar.  The  palwAri  of  8ili- 
Chandpnr,  resident  at  Kewar,  collects  the  land-revenue.  This  patti 
runs  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Pindar  to  the  water-parting  of  the 
RAmganga.  There  is  an  iron  mine  at  Swau-Gheliya. 

Sitonsyun,  a  patti  of  parganah  Barahsyhn  in  British  GarhwAl, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bangarsyun  and  Idwalsyun ;  on  the 
south  by  Banelsyun  ;  on  the  east  by  Gangawarsyun  and  on  the 
west  by  KandwAlsyun.  Sitonsyun  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Siton, 
an  affluent  of  the  Randi. 

Someswar,  a  village  and  temple  and  traveller's  rest-house  in 
patti  BorArau  Walla  and  parganah  B&rahinandal  of  Kamaon  is 
situate  in  north  latitude  29°-46'-40*  and  east  longitude  79°-38'- 
65*,  at  an  elevation  of  4,57 2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  18 
miles  west  of  Almora  by  HawalbAg.  There  is  a  traveller’s  bunga¬ 
low,  here. 

Srinagar  or  Siriuagar,  a  large  village  in  patti  Katholsydn  of 
parganAh  Dewalgarh  of  the  GarhwAl  district,  is  situate  in  latitude 
30°-13*  and  longitude  78°-48'-15*,  seven  miles  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  station  of  Fieri,  at  an  elevation  of  1,758  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 
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The  lonn  is  situated  iu  a  hollow  or  valley  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Alaknanda 
river  about  three  miles  lung  and  about  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  tbe 
hills  sloping  down  close  to  the  towu  on  the  southern  side.  Viewed  from  above  the 
hollow  or  valley  consists  of  two  long  flats,  one  some  50  to  80  feet  broad,  extending 
along  the  base  of  the  iuclosing  mountain  above  the  other,  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
This  valley  has  apparently  been  excavated  by  the  river  and  left  dry  by  the  stream 
flowing  further  to  the  northward,  and  leaving  between  its  present  margin  and  the 
original  bank  a  space  of  land  stretching  three  or  four  furlongs  south  of  the  town, 
and  now  laid  out  in  small  fields  and  enclosures,  among  which  mango  trees  are  thinly 
scattered.  The  aspeot  of  tbe  surrounding  mountains  is  very  barren,  and  in  the  dry 
season  their  scanty  vegetation  is  soon  parched  up,  except  in  a  few  places.  On  a  mass 
of  rook  about  SO  feet  high  in  the  middtA  of  a  bank  of  shingle  close  to  the  towu  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fakir's  hut  formerly  connected  with  it ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  several 
hamlets  situate  along  the  base  of  tbe  mountain.  Tbe  site  has  someyvhat  tbe  shape 
of  tbe  segment  of  a  circle,  of  whiob  the  river’s  bank  is  tbe  ahord.  The  principal 
street,  whioh  contains  tbe  baser,  is  about  half  a  mile  long  and  tolerably  broad, 
hut  the  others  are  so  narrow  that*  two  persona  oan  scarcely  pass  abreast.  The 
houses  are  built  of  small  stones  and  are  usually  two  stories  high  with  shelving  roofs 
covered  with  slates.  The  lower  stories  are  allotted  for  atorss  or  shops,  tbe  families 
occupying  the  upper.  A  great  deal  of  wood-work  is  used  in  tbe  houses  themselves, 
part  of  the  walls  aud  tbo  arched  verandahs,  oalled  tibdri  and  dandyali ,  are  of  wood  ; 
the  hooees  of  the  better  classes  are  little  distinguished  from  those  of  others,  except 
by  a  narrow  baloony.  A  gloomy  air  is  given,  to  the  town  from  this  uniformity, 
which  probably  resulted  in  former  times  from  the  desire  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
to  avoid  attracting  the  notioe  of  extortionate  rulers.  Tbe  residents  are  principally  some 
of  the  older  and  more  important  families  of  tbe  district,  many  of  whose  members  are 
in  the  Government  service,  priests  of  tbe  numerous  temples  which  are  scattered  over 
tbe  place,  and  Baniyus,  the  majority  of  whom  have  come  from  Najibabod,  iu  tbe 
Bijnor  district,  and  taken  np  their  residence  here. 

Baja  Ajaipal  of  the  Chand  dynasty,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  present 
Garhwal  line  of  Bajas,  commenced  tho  palaoe  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant, 
bat  it  was  oompleted  by  his  successors.  The  town  is  said  at  ono  time  to  have  bad  a 
large  population  and  to  have  been  of  mnob  greater  extent  than  at  present.  But  many 
yean  before  tbe  British  rulo— the  exact  date  is  not  known — a  flood  of  tbe  Alaknnnda 
swept  away  at  least  one-tbird  of  it,  and  tbe  placet  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  tbo 
EAja  since  1803,  when  Pr&dhaman  Bah  was  expelled  and  subsequently  fell  at  Debra 
in  flgbt  with  tbo  Gorkhilis.  In  the  same  yoar  an  earthquake  nearly  destroyed  tbe 
town;  so  that  when  Baper  visited  it  in  1808  not  above  one  house  in  five  was  inhabited, 
the  rest  being  heaps  of  ruins.  At  the  timo  of  Moorcroft’s  visit  in  1819  it  bad  a  few 
manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  woollens,  and  be  notes  that  it  bad  not  even  then 
recovered  tho  effects  of  tbe  earthquake  aud  inundation  of.  1803,  the  only  street  tying 
tbe  basar,  about  half  a  mile  long.1  The  number  of  tbe  houses  in  1821  was  562,  of 
which  438  were  inhabited  by  Hindus,  ninety-six  by  Doms  and  twenty-eight  by  Musal- 
mans.  The  census  of  1858  gave  a  total  of  1,835  inhabitants,  of  which  949  were  males. 
During  tbo  season  of  pilgrimage  the  population  receives  a  vast  addition.  In  1865  tbe 
permanent  population  was  1,951,  in  1672  was  2,040,  and  in  1881,  was  2,100. 

1  As  Bcs.  VI.  336 : 1.  0. 
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The  town,  though  the  population  hie  ianreaeed,  is  not  a  flourishing  ou,  ud  iu 
decay  baa  beam  hastened  by  tba  removal  of  tba  Bdji’s  residence  to  Tibri  and  tba  dam- 

an  dona  year  by  year  by  tba  river,  which  would  appear 

Tridfii  *  * 

to  be  in  coarse  of  time  able  to  destroy  tba  whole  site 
Behind  the  principal  street  are  some  isolated  boildinge  and  temples,  some  of  which 
extra  me  ly  well  built.  The  pablio  bnildings  are  the  tahsili,  the  Badr  Amin  or  Suhordi 
uate  Judge’s  court,  the  school  and  dispensary.  Kona  of  these  have  the  slightest  archi¬ 
tectural  pretensions.  Bines  these  public  ofioes  have  boon  placed  here  there  has  bean 
some  little  improvement  in  the  town  ;  but  the  trade  even  now  is  very  insignificant. 
Consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ootton  piece-goods,  salt,  tobaooo,  cooking  of 

copper  and  brass  and  grain  for  local  wants. 

Were  it  not,  however,  for  the  influx  of  pilgrims  who  come  yearly  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  the  shrines  of  Kedarnith  and  Badrinith  and  who  generally  rest  a  few  days 
to  visit  the  few  email  temples  at  the  place  itself,  the  trade  of  Srinagar  would  other¬ 
wise  almost  oeeae,  as  a  new  mart  at  Kotdwfira  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  has  risen  of 
Into  years,  and  the  people  prefer  going  dircot  there,  as  they  oan  purchase  all  that  they 
require  at  cheaper  rata.  Owing  to  the  smellnesi  of  the  pleoe  no  municipality  exists  | 
hut  with  the  ssnotion  of  Government  the  people  have  aseeeeed  themselves  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  police  and  conservancy  establishments .  The  older  buildings 
comprise  numerous  temples  and  the  ruins  of  the  residence  of  the  former  Bijas.  Of 
the  former  the  chief  is  that  of  Kamaleswar,  which  is  supported  by  villages  *— ig-*-1 
both  in  Garhwal  and  Tihri  for  the  purpoee.  Some  of  the  temples  are  to  mass¬ 
ive  stone  beautifully  fitted  together,  hut  they  have  very  little  architectural  beauty. 

The  palaoe  of  Bfija  Ajaipal  most  have  onoe  displayed  considerable  architectural 
pretensions  and  extent,  as  its  ruins  even  now  cover  some  acres  of  land.  It  was  built 
of  large  blocks  of  black  (tons  laid  in  mortar  and  had  three  grand  fronts  each  four 
stories  high,  with  projecting  portiooe*  profusely  ornamented  in  the  lower  part  with 
elaborate  sculptures.  The  style  employed  is  of  no  decided  school.  It  is  mid  that  no 
woodwork  whatever  wm  used  in  its  oonitruotion,  and  this  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  portions  still  remaining  have  none ;  the  windowa  even  to  the  latticing  being 
of  stone,  while  the  only  doorway  left  is  of  stone  carved  so  a  to  exactly  resemble  wood. 
These  doors  are  very  massive  and  heavy  and  it  must  have  token  immense  labor  to  pat 
them  up,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  after  thousands  of  ssen 
had  failed  to  plaoe  the  stone  door-posts,  the  Bija  by  prayer  and  fasting  did  so  by 
himself  in  ons  night,  but  having  been  tan  doing  this  by  a  female  servant  he  slew  her, 
so  that  no  one  might  hear  of  it.  Of  the  older  residence  only  one,  the  western  wing,  is 
standing  and  it  is  almost  in  ruins.  The  building,  especially  over  the  doorway,  is 
massive  and  qeuintly  omamcm*  d.  There  is  another  wing  also  mending  to  the  south, 
but  this  is  of  quite  modem  date  and  is,  though  well  built,  of  very  simple  stniotare. 
There  is  also  to  have  been  an  underground  pa  sage  to  the  river  by  whioh  the 
females  went  to  bathe,  and  there  are  the  remains  still  of  a  bath  or  tank  in  the  sn- 
olosnre,  the  water  for  whioh  was  brought  from  a  stream  at  least  four  milss  off.  Tho 
engineering  difionltias  to  he  overcome  in  doing  this  must  have  ban  very  considerable 
ns  a  ridge  of  the  hill  is  ten  suss,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  done,  a#  the 
truces  of  the  channel  are  still  risible. 

Tho  dispensary  is  a  large  well  built-building  under  the  charge  of  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  aud  is  toe  thief  «f  several  ereoted  along  the  pilgrim  route  and  maintained 
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oat  of  the  taddbart  fanda  for  ths  benefit  of  eiok  pilgrim*,  who  are  tended  and  helped  on 
their  way  to  their  home*.  A*  Srinagar  end  it*  neighbourhood,  owing  to  ita  low  posi¬ 
tion,  is  not  at  all  healthy,  this  dispensary  is  also  of  maoh  local  benefit.  The  river,  owing 
to  its  nomerooa  rapids,  is  not  navigable.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  opposite 
the  town  is  the  village  of  Ranihat,  containing  a  temple  sacred  to  Rija  Iswata,  at  which 
the  dancing-girls  who  form  the  majority  of  the  population  devote  themselves  to  prosti¬ 
tution  by  abjuring  their  kindred  and  anointing  their  heads  with  oil  from  a  lamp  plaoed 
before  the  altar  of  that  deity.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  it  is  the  fane  of  the  idol  Real 
Devi,  or  the  god  of  love.  In  the  hot  season  the  temperature  at  Srinagar  is  high,  as  the 
elevation  is  not  considerable.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mango  and  other  plains 
trees  about  the  town  which  owing  to  the  great  heat  flourish. 

Bui  Billing)  a  Patfci  of  parganah  Kali  Kumaon  in  Kumaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Rangor  of  Ghaugarkha  ;  on  the  west  by 
Gangol  ;  on  the  east  by  Regarubia  and  ChAral-Malla,  and  on  the 
south  by  Sipti.  The  whole  assessable  area  comprises  2,320  bimt 
of  which  962  are  culturable  and  1,358  are  cultivated  (187  irrigated). 
The  land  revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  660  in  1815,  to  Rs.  969  in 
1820,  and  to  Rs.  1,445  in  1843.  The  existing  assessment  stands  at 
Rs.  1,942,  which  gives  a  rate  on  the  whole  assessable  area  of 
Rs.  0-13-4,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  Rs.  1-6-10  per  acre.  The 
patw&ri  resides  in  KarnkarAyafc,  where  there  is  a  school.  The 
population  at  settlement  numbered  1,684  males  and  1,615  females. 

Suit  Media,  a  patti  of  pargan&h  Pali-Pachhaon  in  Knmaon, 
is  hounded  on  the  north  by  KhAtali  of  Garhw&l  and  Talla-Chaukot 
of  Kumaon;  on  the  west  by  Gujaru  of  GarhwAl;  on  the  south  by 
the  Palla  and  Walla  pattis,  and  on  the  east  by  Talla-Chaukot  and 
Palla-Nay&n.  This  patti  was  formed  from  Suit  at  the  recent  set¬ 
tlement.  The  patti  is  drained  by  the  Mainkot-gadh,  rising  under 
Khamekg&r  (7,152  feet),  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Naihel  river. 

The  statistics  of  the  Suit  pattis  may  be  shown  thus  : — 


Suit. 

Assessable  area  in  Mm. 

Assessment  in  bufkEs. 

Population. 

Total. 

Cultur¬ 

able. 

1815. 

1820. 

1843. 

Cur¬ 

rant. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Mai  la  ... 
Palla  ... 
Tnlla  ... 
Walla  ... 

3,175 

2,926 

3,888 

2,761 

13 

61' 

157 

53 

2,764 

2,616 

8,110 

2,472 

397 

258 

620 

289 

606 

626 

993 

936 

732 

1,071 

1,296 

1,350 

959 

1,266 

1,643 

1,352 

2,888 

2,949 

3,566 

2,838 

2,810 

2,188 

3,042 

2,725 

2,630 

2,024 

2,746 

2,621 
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The  assessment  falls  on  the  cultivated  aore  in  each  patti  aa 
follows: — Malta,  Be.  1-0-8;  Palla,  Rs.  1-1-8;  Talla,  Ra.  1-1-6  ; 
Walk,  Re.  1-2-4  per  acre.  One  village  was  received  from  Cbaukot- 
Talk  at  the  reoent  settlement.  The  patw&ri  resides  in  Munarh, 
where  there  is  a  school. 

Synnara,  a  subdivision  of  parganah  Birthraandal  in  Ku- 
maon,  divided  at  the  last  settlemennt  into  two  parts,  the  Malls 
and  Talk  pattis,  lies  north  and  west  of  Almora  between  Binsar 
and  HiwalbAgh.  The  statistics  of  the  two  pattis  may  bo  shown 
thus  : — 


Assessable  iiu 
in  bitia. 

Assessment  in  eupees  j 

Incidence  pee 

ACRE  ON 

Population. 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

1  ’ 

Sjuuai*. 

3 

& 

© 

e 

a 

.2 

© 

i 

1 

t? 

5 

”3 

| 

3 

i 

*2 

A 

■3 

4 

m 

B 

P 

u 

rH 

r* 

u 

h 

u 

* 

1 

Be.  r.  p. 

MaIIa  ... 

275 

1,116 

768 

721 

1,168 

2,428 

1  11  11 

2,224 

1,886 

Talk  ... 

79 

1,991 

1 

548 

■ 

H 

1,154 

1,622 

3,021 

Q 

1  7  4 

2,406 

2,153 

Both  the  Syunaras  were  formerly  under  one  Raja  who  resided 
in  the  Khagmara-kot  and  then  in  Syunara-kot  and  was  absorbed 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  patwari  of  tho  Malta 
patti  lives  in  Tdkula  and  of  the  Talla  patti  in  liawalbag.  There 
are  schools  in  Satrdli,  Sukdr  and  Hawalbag.  In  1844  over  60 
villages  were  transferred  from  Talk  Syunara  to  Khaspurja  and  one 
was  received  from  the  Malia  patti  and  six  from  Borarau. 

Talain,  a  patti  of  parganah  Malta  Salun,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  parganah  Chaundkot ;  on  the  south  and  east 
by  other  pattis  of  Mails  Salan,  including  Koiagur  and  SainJbdr. 
There  is  a  school  and  a  copper  mine  at  Pokhara  and  an  iron  mine  at 
Ehandw&ra.  This  patti  comprises  numerous  small  valleys  drained 
by  the  sources  of  the  M&chlid  river.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Gor- 
khdlia,  who  drove  most  of  the  people  away  to  sell  as  slaves,  and 
the  rest  fled  to  the  plains,  but  it  has  since  recovered  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  people  have  not  benefited  by  their  misfortunes,  for 
they  are  even  more  litigions  than  the  people  of  Chaundkot. 
The  patwAri  resident  in  Kande  collects  also  the  land-revenue 
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of  Gordrsyuu,  which  in  1864  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
Rs.  2055. 

TallaDes,  a  patti  of  parganah  K41i  Kumaon  in  Kumaon, 
is  bouuded  on  the  north  by  Ch&r41  Talla  and  Gumdes ;  on  the 
west  by  the  former  patti  and  Palbeion  Malta  and  Talla;  on  the 
south  by  the  Bh4barf  and  on  the  east  by  the  K41i  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Nip&l.  The  assessable  area  comprises  4,639  Wm, 
of  which  1462  are  culturable  and  3,176  are  cultivated  (18  irrigated). 
The  land-revenae  yieleed  Rs.  1,331  in  1815,  Rs.  1,408  in  1820, 
Rs.  1,716  in  1843,  and  now  gives  Rs.  3,191,  which  falls  on  the 
whole  area  at  Rs.  0-11-0  and  on  the  cultivated  area  at  Re.  1-0-1 
per  acre.  The  population  at  settlement  numbered  2,811  males 
and  2,271  females.  Thi9  patti  is  intersected  by  the  Ladhiya  river 
and  is  also  drained  by  the  K41i. 

“  Many  of  the  village*  near  tho  Utter  river  are  inhabited  by  families  related  to 
the  people  of  Doti  on  the  opposite  side.  Henoe,  although  the  heat  and  excessive 
jangle  of  the  valley  provent  much  extension  of  cultivation,  the  emigration  of  discon, 
tented  persons  from  tho  bordor  mountains  keep  up  the  requisite  population,  whose 
profit*  from  the  sale  of  their  gingor  and  turmerio  ore  considerable.  One  great  induce* 
ment  which  brings  over  Dautiyels  to  this  patti  is  the  acknowledgment  by  the  British 
Government  of  hereditary  shares  in  ooonpied  land,  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the 
State  considers  the  property  in  the  soil  as  entirely  its  own.”  The  pat  win  resides  in 
Timsli,  where  there  is  a  school. 

Tallades,  a  patti  or  sab-division  of  parganah  Juh&r  in  Kumaon, 
was  created  at  the  recent  settlement.  It  comprises  the  western 
portion  of  the  old  patti  of  Tulla  Juhar  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
eastern  R4mganga  river.  It  contains  37  estates  separately  as¬ 
sessed  to  land-rcvonue,  comprising  92  villages  with  a  population 
at  the  time  of  settlement  numbering  2,877  souls,  of  whom  1,391 
were  females.  The  principal  villages  are  Ch4mi,  Dor,  Hokura, 
Hupuli,  N4chni,  Urkhet,  Sini  and  Tejam  :  see  further  article  Bho- 
tiya  MahAls.  The  patw4ri  resides  at  Tejam  and  there  is  a  school 
in  Dor. 

Talli  Ran,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dhyani  Ran  in  Kumaon,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Pattis  Malli  Rau  aud  Asi :  on  the  west  by  Chau- 
gadh ;  on  the  south  by  the  same  patti  and  the  Tallades  Bhwbar, 
and  on  the  east  by  Fabelon  Talla.  At  the  recent  settlement  Cbaa- 
gadh  was  separated  from  the  patti.  The  statistics  of  this  patti  are 
given  with  those  of  Malli  Rau.  There  is  a  school  at  Chaunda 
and  Ramak.  The  patw4ri  lives  in  Majhera. 
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Tarai,  a  district  of  the  Kutnaun  Di vision,  is  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  the  Kamaun  BJitbar  (q.  ©.) ;  on  the  south  by  the  Fill* 
bhit,  Bareilly  and  Mor&dabad  districts  and  the  Rtmpur  State ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Sarda  river  and  on  the  weat  by  the  Bijnor  dis¬ 
trict.  It  comprises  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  country  running 
for  about  ninety  miles  along  the  foot  of  tile  bills  with  an  averogo 
breadth  of  about  twelve  milos  aud  having  an  area  of  589,359 
acres  or  920*8  square  miles.  The  Tar&i  district  comprises  seven 
parganahs1: — Knshipur,  Bazpur,  Gadarpur,  Rudarpor,  Kilpuri, 
N&nakmatta  and  Bilheri.  Tlio  head-quarters  of  the  district  are 
at  Naini  Tal  from  May  until  November,  during  which  months  the 
extremely  unhealthy  character  of  tho  climate  of  the  Tar&i  makes 
it  impossible  for  any  European  and  many  natives  to  remain  there. 
The  Superintendent  is  the  chief  Civil  Officer,  and  he  is  aided  by 
an  assistant  and  two  honorary  Magistrates,  one  for  the  K&shipar 
parganah  aud  one  for  the  throo  parganahs  of  Bdspur,  Gadarpur 
and  Rudrpur.  Regulation  IV  of  1876  provides  that  the  Tar&i 
district  shall  not  bo  subject  (a)  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  Civil  judicature  constituted  by  tho  Regulations  of  the  Bongal 
Code  and  by  the  Acts  passed  by  tho  Governor-General  in  Council ; 
(6)  to  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  courts  or  offices  of  revenue 
constituted  by  the  said  Regulations  and  Acts;  (c)  to  tho  system 
of  procedure  prescribed  by  tho  said  Regulations  and  Acts  for  tho 
said  courts  of  civil  judicature  and  courts  of  revonue :  or  (J)  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  North- 
Western  Provinces.  It  further  prescribes  rules  for  the  trial  of 
civil  suits  ;  for  the  trial  of  revenue  suits,  regular  and  summary, 
and  for  the  transfer  by  the  Local  Government  of  auy  civil  or 
revenue  suit  or  appeal  from  any  of  tho  local  courts  to  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature  for  the  North-Western  Frovincos  or  to  any 
other  court  in  the  North-Western  Provinces.  In  civil  and 
revenue  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Commissioner  of  Kumaun, 
nnd  in  criminal  cases  the  courts  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Hi"h  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  North-Westorn  Fro- 
vinous. 

'Tbe  area  of  each  parganah  is  estimated  as  follows  in  acres: — Ksshipnr, 
119,699  ;  Baspur,  71,205 ;  Gadarpur,  44,819;  Kudarpur,  97,349;  Kilpuri,  83,813  . 
Ntnakmatha,  51,186,  and  Bilheri,  121,388  acres.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Macdonald 
and  Kilvert,  of  the  Tarii  district,  for  the  greater  put  of  this  notice. 
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To  the  north,  the  boundary  iB  defined  for  the  moet  part  by  a 
series  of  springs  which  burst  from  the  sur- 
Gmanl  »ppeannoe.  fgce  w^ere  the  Bhfbar  (q.  r.)  or  waterless 

traot  ends  ;  elsewhere  the  boundaries  have  no  marked  natural 
features.  The  general  surfaoe  of  the  tract  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  plain  with  a  slope  towards  the  south-east.  Towards  tho 
north,  there  are  patches  of  forest  which  are  thicker  and  larger 
towards  the  east,  or  savannahs  of  luxuriant  grasses  and  reeds. 
Cultivation  has,  of  late  years,  made  rapid  progress  from  the  south 
towards  the  line  of  springs  on  the  north,  but  there  still  remain 
considerable  tracts  suitable  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  whole 
of  the  Tardi  is  intersected  by  nn  merous  streams  and  water-courses, 
the  former  bringing  down  tho  drainage  from  the  hills,  tho  latter 
carrying  off  tho  water  which  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  Tardi 
itself.  The  general  slope  bus  an  average  fall  of  twelve  feet  in 
the  mile.  It  undulates  from  east  to  west,  rising  and  falling  as 
it  leaves  and  meets  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  draiuage  channels. 
The  undulations  to  the  north  are  small  and  decided,  whilst  to  the 
south  the  country  is  more  level  and  the  distance  between  the 
river-beds  increases.  The  spring  level  varies  with  the  undula¬ 
tions  ;  in  the  hollows,  stiff  clay  land  is  met  with,  whilst  the  rising 
and  upper  land  contain  both  sand  and  loam.  The  culburable  area 
may  be  set  down  at  463  square  miles,  of  which  280  are  nuder 
cultivation.  The  soils  are  fchiofly  ddmat  or  loam,  mattiydr  or  clay 
and  Mur  or  sand  and  clay :  the  mattiydr  predominates. 

The  drainage-system  of  the  Tardi  comprises,  first,  those  streams 
which  flow  direct  from  the  Himalaya,  and, 
secondly,  those  which  are  fed  by  springs 
rising  in  the  Tardi  itself.  Some  account  of  the  phenomena  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  volume1,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  details  of  the  system  here  again.  On  the  extreme 
east  is  the  Sdrda  ( q .  v.)  and  on  the  west  the  Peli.  Neither  of 
these  rivers  have  broad  beds  like  the  Ganges  nor  do  they  present 
any  peculiar  features.  Continuing  from  east  to  west  we  have 
the  Saniya,  Deoha,  Sukhi,  East  Bahgul,  Eichaha  or  Gaula,  West 
Bahgul,  Dubka,  Gugi,  Naiya,  Eosi,  Bahilla,  Dhela  and  Phika. 
Most  of  those  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  hills  aud  are  subject 

1  Gu.  x. 
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daring  the  rains  to  hoary  floods.  Tbe  Deoha  becomes  navigable 
for  boats  and  rafts  from  near  Pflibhit,  bat  none  of  tbe  others,  save 
perhaps  the  Kosi,  carry  sufficient  water  to  allow  of  their  being 
Utilised  for  boat  traflfio.  There  are  numerous  small  streams  be* 
tween  each  of  these  rivers  which  are  used  for  irrigation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  SArda,  they  all  are  tributaries  of  the  RAra- 
ganga,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges  in  the  Iiardoi  district,  Tbe 
drainage  system  as  a  whole  resembles  the  reticulations  of  a  leaf, 
the  rills  on  the  edge  of  the  moist  country  unite  to  form  a  stream¬ 
let,  those  again  form  tbe  streams  which  food  tbe  arterial  lines  of 
drainage  and  all  eventually  join  the  great  midrib  stream,  tbe 
ItAmganga. 

From  the  earliest  times  tbe  Tar&i  streams  have  been  nsed  for 

irrigation.  Tbe  simplest  and  most  common 
Canals.  ... 

procedure  was  to  construct  dams  where  re¬ 
quired  across  the  streams,  but  tbe  results  in  tbe  end  were  ruinous 
botli  to  the  land  and  the  climate.  Tbe  soil  became  water-logged 
and  £nve  rise  to  a  severe  form  of  malarious  fever  which  carried 
away  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The  streams  being  diverted 
formed  immense  swamps  and  swallowed  np  the  arable  laud.  Mr. 
Fleetwood  Willian-s,  C.S.,  endeavoured  to  combat  the  evil  and  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Jones  in  1849-51.  The  Mutiny  supervened, 
and  although  much  had  been  done,  it  was  not  until  1861  that  the 
present  system  of  canals  was  taken  in  hand  and  attention  was 
really  given  to  the  reclamation  of  the  swamps  in  the  district. 
Under  existing  arrangements,  the  Irrigation-branch  of  the  Puhlio 
Works  Department  has  control  over  all  waters  between  the  SArda 
on  the  east  and  the  Baraur  on  the  west,  comprising  the  parganahs 
Bilheri,  NAnakinatta,  Kilpuri  and  a  great  part  of  Rudarpur.  la 
tho  two  first-named  parganahs  the  irrigation  is  not  carried  on 
directly  by  tho  Department;  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  the 
people  are  allowed  to  take  whatever  quantity  they  wish,  provided 
they  do  not  interfero  with  the  natural  drainage  liues  and  thus 
create  swamps. 

The  Eastern  Balignl  system  of  canals  provides  for  tho  irrigation 
of  the  Kilpuri  parganali  and  tbo  Maina-Jliumii  portion  of  NAaak- 
matha,  and  is  then  carried  on  into  the  Pih'bhit  and  Bareilly  dis¬ 
tricts.  Next  comes  the  Kichaha  and  Paha  systems,  with  which 
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the  control  of  the  water  by  the  Irrigation  Deparl  merit  ceases. 
Continuing  west,  the  Tarai  runs  with  the  Ranipur  State  and  the 
various  streams  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Superin* 
tendent,  subject  however  to  agreements  with  the  Nuwab  of  R&mpur 
where  they  pass  from  the  Tarai  to  the  R&mpur  State.  Across  the 
border  the  system  of  earthen  dams,  which  formerly  obtained  in  the 
Tarai  itself,  still  continues,  and  the  portious  of  the  parganahs  run¬ 
ning  along  this  border  suffer  greatly  from  fever.  Every  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  induce  His  Highuess  the  Nawab  to  discontinue 
this,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  wasteful  system  of  irrigation,  but 
without  avail.  At  a  no  very  heavy  expenditure,  a  proper  system  of 
canals  with  due  regard  to  the  features  of  the  country  might  be 
iutroduced,  resulting  in  a  much  larger  supply  of  water  aud  the 
improved  health  of  the  people.  In  the  Kiishipur  pargauah  an  ad¬ 
mirable  system  of  irrigation  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Macdonald,  which  protects  nearly  the  whole  of  this  parganah  pro¬ 
per  from  the  effects  of.  drought  and  assists  many  villages  in  the 
Mor&dabad  district  as  well.  The  Tardi  is  indebted  to  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  this  officer,  spread  over  a  period  of  25  years,  for  the  vast 
improvements  effected  in  the  irrigation  of  the  country,  a9  indeed 
als  o  for  improvements  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  of  this 
peculiar  tract.  Where  the  land  b  owned  by  Government  as  land¬ 
lord,  the  rent  and  water  rates  are  consolidated  ;  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nue  officials  supervise  the  arrangements  for  irrigation  as  a  part  of 
their  ordinary  duties,  and  thus  no  separate  establishments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  In  parganahs  Kilpuri,  Rudarpur  aud  Kashipur,  the  water 
rates  are  as  follows  : — 

Clas*  fl&w.  Lift. 

Ra.  a.  p.  Rb.  a.  p. 

I. — Garden  and  orchards  per  crop  ...  2  0  0  1  0  0 

II.  —  >'vu;3T cane,  tobacco,  ophmj  first  watering  (a)  ...  0  8  0  (6)  0  4  0 

III.- -All  cereals,  pnlsps,  oilseeds,  first  watering  (c)  ...  0  4  0  (d)  0  2  0 

(a)  Im  rcaBlng  4  annas  each  subsequent  watering. 

W  and  (r)  Ditto  2  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

{d)  Ditto  1  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

The  principal  roads  in  the  district  are  (1)  the  road  running  due 
east  and  west  from  the  Sarda  river  to  the 

Communications. 

Bijnor  boundary  which  connects  all  the 
parganahs  and  is  in  length  about  90  miles  ;  this  is  a  second  class 
unmet:' 'kJ  road,  raised  and  bridged  except  over  the  larger  rivers; 
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(2)  the  Moridabad  and  Naini  Til  line,  which  runs  through  the 
Bat  pur  pargauah  for  a  distance  of  21  milea  and  is  a  second-class 
road  ;  (3)  the  Bareilly  aud  Naini  Tdl  line  13  milea  in  this  district ; 
a  first-class  road,  metalled  and  bridged  throughout  with  a  new 
girder  bridge  of  3  spans  of  100  feet  over  the  Kichaha  river  replacing 
the  old  masonry  structure  which  was  destroyed  by  the  floods  of 
1880  ;  nearly  parallel  to  this  rosd  runs  the  Bareilly  and  Kumaon 
light  railway,  now  open  for  traffic ;  there  is  one  station  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  at  Kichaha  ;  (4)  the  Morddabad  and  Bdnikhet  line,  which 
leaving  the  Morddabad  and  Naini  Tdl  road  at  Darhiydl  passes 
through  the  Kdshipur  p&rganah  and  thenoe  to  the  bill  mart  of 
Bamnagar  ;  it  is  a  second-class  road.  There  are  numerous  crocs 
roads,  of  more  or  less  importance,  connected  with  the  main  lines 
above  noted  and  the  communications  are  ample  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people. 

The  climate  of  the  Tarui  differs  from  that  of  the  plains  country 
adjoining,  chiefly  iu  variations  of  tempera- 

Climate. 

ture  between  the  day  and  night  which  are  doe 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  are  the  proximate  cause  of  the  heavy 
aiokness  which  attacks  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  hot  and  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  seasons; 
the  average  rainfall  is  about  50  inches.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  type  of  fever  prevalent  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
weather  is  ‘remittent,’  whilst  that  of  the  !ut<  r  months  is  ‘inter¬ 
mittent.’ 

The  wild  animals  found  in  the  district  are  those  common  to 
Product*.  the  whole  Sub-Himalayan  tract,  auch  as 

Animal*-  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  hyaenas,  sloth- 

bears  and  pigs.  Deer  abound,  the  jarau,  swamp,  spotted-deer, 
hog-deer,  nilgai  and  antelope ;  the  four-horned  deer  is  also 
sometimes  met  with.  Of  game  birds  the  peacocks,  florican, 
black-partridge  and  jnngle-fowl  are  numerous.  Of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  the  cow,  buffaloes  and  ponies  are  bred  in  numbers, 
but  generally  of  an  inferior  quality  and  they  consequently  dp  not 
fetch  high  prices.  The  climate  of  the  tract  affects  animals  as  well  as 
human  beings,  so  that  the  cultivators  have  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  cheap  and  hardy  class  of  cattle  which  is  more  suited  to 
their  means  and  to  the  climate.  Fish  of  various  descriptions  are 
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plentiful  and  are  much  appreciated,  as  food,  bj  the  ThArus  and 
Bhukiss,  the  so-called  aborigines  of  the  tract.  Professional  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  Dhimar  caste  are  not  numerous  and  generally  follow 
some  other  occupations  in  addition  to  fishing.  Most  classes  eat 
fish,  though  It  is  not  a  favourite  or  coveted  artiole  of  food  with  any 
large  class  except  Th&rfis  and  Bhuksas. 

The  mode  of  husbandry  is  ruder  than  iu  the  lower  plains  coun¬ 
try;  the  soil,  being  naturally  fertile,  yields  a 
Aunraltnn.  satisfactory  outturn  with  very  inferior  cul¬ 

tivation,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  low  rents,  is  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  to  an  immigrant.  Formerly  the  Tarai  was  essentially  a  rice- 
producing  oountry  j  the  late  dry  seasons,  however,  have  encouraged 
rabi  cultivation,  or  other  kharif  crops,  than  rice.  The  Thirds  aud 
Bhuksas  still  look  to  rice  as  their  staple  crop.  There  is  still  a  large 
area  of  waste  land,  and  no  pressure  of  population  on  the  land  is  felt. 
Applicants  for  land,iu  thenorthern  portion  of  the  district,  are  increas¬ 
ing,  but  cultivation  of  the  waste  pasture  lauds,  of  which  there  are 
about  150  square  miles,  is  discouraged.  Owing  to  the  increase  of 
cultivation  in  the  Bhdbar  tract,  large  herds  of  hill  cattle,  which 
formerly  grazed  within  its  boundary,  are  now  forced  to  come 
into  the  Turfii  for  grazing ;  numerous  flocks  of  plains  cattle  have 
hero  also  to  find  pasturage,  so  that  a  line  at  which  cultivation  must 
cease  has  had  to  he  drawn. 

The  following  crops  are  grown  in  the  district Rice,  wheat 

(red),  barley,  joar,  bdjra,  maize,  grain,  peas, 

Principal  crops. 

mustard,  linseed,  sugarcane,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco  and  melons.  Ginger,  red  pepper,  turmeric  and  hemp  are 
also  cultivated,  but  to  no  great  extent.  For  the  rice  crop  there 
are  three  times  of  sowing,  which  are  known  as  the  gdja,  bijhuwa  and 
ratauta  sowings.  The  first  sowing  commences  in  April  or  May* 
when  the  finer  sorts  only  are  sown,  and  the  reaping  takes  place  in 
September,  with  an  average  yield  of  about  6401b.  to  the  acre  from 
401b.  of  seed.  The  second  or  bijhuwa  sowiug  commences  in 
June,  and  the  third  or  ratauta  in  July  ;  the  outturn  being  respec¬ 
tively  about  1,120  and  880tb.  per  acre.  The  Bpecies  known  as 
harurdjf  bdnsmatti  and  tonkharcha  arc  only  sown  with  the  ratauta 
and  raaping  goes  on  from  the  end  of  October  until  the  end  of 
November. 
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Owing  to  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  outturn  is  so  satis- 

.  ,  . .  .  factory  that  manure  is  hardly  ever  thought 

Mode  of  oultivation.  „  .  • 

ot :  in  fact  the  soil  seldom  requires  it.  A 

large  holding  for  a  peasant  cultivator  would  here  he  considered  fifty 
acres ;  a  middle-sized  one,  twenty  acres,  and  a  small  one,  six  acres. 
Taking  the  average  stock  of  a  peasant,  he  will  possess  two  ploughs, 
employing  four  to  six  bullocks,  and  will  cultivate,  exclusive  of  two- 
crop  land,  twelve  acres  of  kharif  or  rain  crops  and  four  acres  of  rabi 
or  cold-weatber  crops.  The  gross  value  of  the  produce,  based  on  an 
average  of  five  years  in  the  last  decade,  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 
fCharif  crop,  Rs.  163  ;  rabi  crop,  Rs.  68  ;  total  Rs.  231,  from  whioh 
most  be  deducted  the  expenditure  on  seed,  cattle,  implements,  and 
rent  of  Rs.  126,  leaving  a  profit  of  Rs.  105  a  year.  The  work  of 
weeding,  watering,  cutting  and  threshing  the  crops  will  be  done  by 
the  family,  the  value  of  whose  labour  cannot  be  usefully  estimated 
The  Tar&i  forests  do  not  contain  any  valuable  timber  or  any 
worth  preserving  beyond  the  oocasional 
patches  of  khair  ( Acacia  catechu)  and  si su 
{DaUtergia  tissoo)  found  in  Bilheri  and  the  islands  of  the  SArda. 
The  timber  that  is  most  common  is  haldu  ( Adina  eordi/olia)  which 
though  of  fine  appearance  is  useless  as  a  building  or  cabinet  wood. 
The  saf-oo.vered  patches,  some  of  which  run  several  miles  into  the 
plains  are  worthless  as  timber-producing  reserves,  the  young  trees, 
in  common  with  all  til  ( Shorea  robust  a)  grown  in  the  plains,  becom¬ 
ing  rotten  at  the  core  before  they  arrive  at  maturity.  The  only 
edl  exported  is  cut  either  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  or 
more  generally  on  some  small  eminence.  It  was,  doubtless,  owing 
to  these  considerations  that  the  TarAi  forests  were  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  Forest  Department  in  1865  and  were  plaoed  under 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Tarai.  A  small  tax  is  now  levied  on  the 
export  of  forest  produce  and  the  proceeds  are  appropriated  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  district.  The  levying  of  these  dues  has 
been  recognised  formally  and  has  boen  declared,  at  successive  set¬ 
tlements,  to  be  vested  in  Government. 

With  the  exception  of  bricks,  all  bnilding  materials  have  to  be 
carted  from  the  foot  of  the  Kumaon  hills, 
Building  matmrinla.  an(j  are  therefore  expensive.  Bricks,  made 

in  the  district  cost,  for  the  nine-inch  brick,  Rs.  900  per  lakh,  and 
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for  the  small  native  brick  Bs.  185.  Both  native  kilns  (pajawtu)  and 
flame  kilns  are  used.  The  limestone  from  quarries  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  is  almost  invariably  used  for  lime;  it  yields  a  very  strong 
and  white  lime  which  is  pecnliarly  suited  for  fine  plaster  work  and 
oosts  shoot  14  annas  per  821b.  Kankar  in  any  quantity  is  not 
procurable.  For  large  works,  or  where  there  is  exposure,  idl 
timber  is  used ;  its  cost,  at  the  forest  depbts,  is  from  R».  2  to 
Bs.  2-12-0  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  when  worked  up,  including 
carriage,  the  rate  conies  to  Bs.  2-8-0  to  Rs.  3-4-0  per  cubic  foot. 
Baidu  is  much  used  for  unexposed  work  as  light  rafters  and  plank- 
ing,  bnt  does  not  auswer  for  beams. 

The  population  of  the  Turdi,  excluding  Kkshipur,  which  wot 
not  annexed  until  1870,  numbered  67,187 
souls  in  1854.  In  1865  there  were  91,802 
inhabitants,  of  whom  51,993  were  males  and  39,809  were  females, 
and  distributed  according  to  religion,  57,918  were  Hindus  and 
83,884  were  Masai  on  ins,  giving  125  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
In  1872,  there  were  185,813,  or  nearly  202  to  the  square  mile,  and 
in  1881  there  were  206,993,  or  220'7  to  the  square  mile,  of  whom 
113,315  were  males  and  93, *678  were  females.  Distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  religion  there  were,  in  1881,  131,966  Hindtis  ( 59,395 
females)  and  74,979  Musalmins  (34,263  females)  and  48  others 
not  being  of  those  religions.  Of  the  total  males,  55,328  are  re¬ 
corded  as  agriculturists.  The  increase  in  the  population  over  the 
census  of  1872  amounted  to  10'4  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the 
great  death-rate  from  fever  and  bowel-complaints.  Of  the  males, 
51,634  were  unmarried,  52,424  were  married  and  9,257  were 
widowers.  Of  the  females,  28,659  were  unmarried,  49,424  were 
married  and  15,595  were  widows.  The  Musalmans  are  almost 
entirely  Sunnis.  There  are  565  towns  and  villages,  of  which  there 
are  two  having  a  population  above  5,000  ;  two  between  2,000  and 
3,000;  15  between  1,000  and  2,000  ;  87  between  500  and  1,000, 
24)  between  200  and  500  anl  218  under  200. 

The  ordinary  mud  hot,  generally  common  throughout  Rohii- 
khand,  is  found  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
district.  It  is  built  at  a  cost  of  about  seven 
rupees,  for  the  walls  three  rupees  and  for  the  grass  roof  four  rupees. 
The  Thariis  and  Bhuksas,  however,  build  their  houses  of  mud  and 
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wattlei,  taking  particular  care  in  their  construction,  so  that  damp  is 
much  lees  felt  in  Huch  structures.  The  whole  construction  is  done 
by  the  owner  and  his  family,  tho  cost  of  whose  labonr  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated.  In  the  towns  of  Ks^hipur  and  Jjgpnr  alone 
are  there  brick-built  houses ;  the  cost  of  construction  depends  entirely 
upon  the  means  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  average  number  of 
occnpauts  to  each  house,  among  both  urban  and  rural  inhabitants, 
may  be  placed  at  four  persons. 

There  are  no  customs  peculiar  to  the  district  itself;  pancbAyat* 

„  are  resorted  co  by  the  Thirds  and  Bhnksas 

Cuatoms. 

and  the  lower  classes  generally,  but  even 
amongst  such  distrust  in  this  method  of  settling  disputes  is  daily 
gaining  ground.  The  schools  in  the  district  are  tahslli  and  halka- 

bandi  or  village  schools,  aided  and  indicren- 

Educafion. 

ous.  The  arrangements  are  made  by  the 
local  educational  committee  and  are  generally  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Inspector  and  his  Deputy.  The  language  of  the  peasantry 

is  Hindi,  and  although  the  Thirds  have  a 

Language  and  religion.  .  ,  .  . 

patois  and  accent  ot  their  own,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  called  a  separate  dialect,  and  people  of 
other  classes  easily  understand  them.  Musalmans  are  increasing 
in  numbers  in  the  district,  and  consequently  the  religion  of  Islim 
is  on  the  increase,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  conversion  to  that 
creed  from  amongst  Hindu  castes.  There  is  evidence  at  the  present 
time  of  a  religious  movement  amongst  the  Thirds.  They  appear 
dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  the  Brahmans  and  are  seeking 
information  regarding  other  creeds.  The  Christian  religion  is  not 
acceptable  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  bring  with  it  expenses  they 
are  unable  to  incur  ,  the  creed  of  Islam,  as  authorizing  the  killing 
of  kine,  is  altogether  unacceptable  ;  and  were  but  a  teacher  of  the 
tenets  of  Buddhism  to  appear,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  TIiArus 
would  become  converts  to  that  form  of  religion. 


Daring  the  year 
Folios  and  crime. 


1883  the  following  offences  against  persons  and 
property  oocurred  : — dakaiti,  2  ;  robberies, 
32  ;  burglaries  and  thefts,  149.  The  value  of 


property  stolen  amounted  to  Bs.  8,739,  and  of  this  sum  Rs.  4,173 
were  recovered.  Of  327  cases  cognizable  by  the  police,  2 o2  were 
enquired  into,  and  in  105  cases  conviction  lollowed;  and  ot  265 
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persons  that  were  tried,  1 90  were  convicted,  so  that  it  may  be  safely 
said  crime  is  light  in  OuTarAi.  Cattle-thieving,  which  formerly  was 
the  scourge  of  the  district,  is  now  very  much  on  the  decrease.  The 
old  gangs  of  Ahirs,  Gujars,  Mew6tis  and  Kas&is  have  been  broken 
np,  and  though  raids  from  the  Rimpur  State  do  occur^at  times,  they 
are  not  conducted  with  the  same  amount  of  skill.  The  facilities 
for  eluding  pursuit  still  remain  :  the  border  of  the  Native  State  is  so 
soon  crossed,  that  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  thieves 
as  against  the  polioe  ;  tho  work  of  the  latter,  therefore,  cannot  com- 
pare  favourably  with  that  shown  by  other  districts  not  similarly 
situated. 

Malarious  fever  is  the  only  endemic  disease  prevalent  in  the 
Medical  aapecU  of  the  district.  The  natural  dampness  of  the  soil, 
district.  combined  with  great  variations  of  tempera- 

tore  between  the  day  and  night,  is  the  apparent  ranse  of  this 
form  of  disease.  DnriDg  the  rains  malaria  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
appear  to  be  active,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  weather 
and  after  the  rains  have  ceased  well  on  into  the  colder  months,  it 
occurs  in  its  most  virulent  forms.  During  the  year  1883,  10,005 
deaths  were  registered — 


Fever.  Small-pox.  floteel  complaint!.  Cholera.  Other  (mim, 

S.SI4  414  788  3  188 

making  an  average  mortality  of  45  per  mille.  There  were  5,183 

vaccine  operations  during  that  year,  of  which  4,339  were  successful, 

254  unknown  and  590  unsuccessful.  There  is  only  one  dispensary 

in  the  district,  though  at  each  tahsil  medicines  are  distributed  by 

compounders,  and  in  the  eastern  pargnnahs  much  relief  is  afforded 

by  the  Bih&ri  dispensary  in  the  Bareilly  district.  At  the  Kashi- 

pur  dispensary,  which  is  under  an  issistant  surgeon,  7,918  patients 

were  treated  daring  the  same  year,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  2,270  defrayed 

from  local  funds.  Gattlo  epidemics  are  frequent  and  iu  some  years, 

„  .  ..  owing  to  the  large  herds  which  resort  to 

CsttM-diaeaM. 

the  larai  for  grazing,  the  deaths  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  common  disease  is  known  as  chira,  a  kind 
of  dysentery  for  which  there  is  no  cortaiu  remedy  It  generally 
commences  when  the  rains  cease  and  continues  until  January. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  also  at  times  attacks  tho  cattle.  Tho  epi¬ 
demics  are  to  be  attributed  to  tho  climate  and  want  of  caro  in 
protecting  their  stock  on  the  part  of  both  cultivators  and  grazier*. 
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The  total  land  revenue  as  it  stood  in  1883  was  Rs.  1,66,801. 

Piiml  history  Tb®  inoiden0e  0U  total  area  R*.  0-4-5,  on 

cultivated  area  Rs.  0-14-1 ,  and  on  the  cultur- 

able  area  Re.  0-7-2.  Save  in  the  parganahs  of  Kdshipur,  Ran  ak¬ 
in  atta  and  MainajUundi,  the  proprietary  right  is  held  by  Govern¬ 
ment  alone.  Parganah  KfUhipur  has  been  settled  for  some  years  : 
Nanakmatta  and  Mainajhundi  are  under  settlement  at  the  present 
time,  hut  the  proceedings  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of 
reliable  data  being  given.  The  general  history  of  the  tract  has 
already  been  given,  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  more 
fully  the  Kishipur  parganah,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Turhi  in 
1870. 


Kaahipmr,  a  parganah  of  the  Tar&i  district,  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  Kumaon  Bbhbar  and  Bijnor  district  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Moridnbad  district  and  the  R&mpur  State  ;  on  the  east  by 
parganah  B6zpur  of  the  TarAi  district  and  the  Rampur  State,  and 
on  the  west  by  tho  Bijnor  district.  Irregular  in  form,  it  affords 
very  diverse  physical  features.  The  slope  from  the  Kumaon-Bhi- 
bar  in  a  south-easterly  direction  is  marked,  falling  about  six  feet 
in  a  mile.  The  general  appearance  presents  a  succession  of  gentle 
dips  and  rises  so  widely  spread  as  often  to  be  scarcety  perceptible 
to  the  observer  except  from  the  varying  crops  which  meet  the  eye, 
rice  in  the  dips,  and  cereals,  sugarcane  and  cotton  on  the  higher 
and  drier  plateaus. 

The  K  os i  and  Dhela  are  the  principal  streams,  the  former  on 
the  east  the  latter  iu  the  centre.  Each 

Streams.  . 

imparts  a  special  character  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  On  the  extreme  west  are  the  Pliika  and 
Feli,  smaller  streams,  but  still  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  dis¬ 
tinctly  influence  the  country  through  which  they  flow.  The 
number  of  minor  streams  is  legion  ;  the  chief,  however,  are  the 
Bahilla  between  the  Kosi  and  the  Dhela ;  the  Tumaria,  Daodi,  and 
Lapkana  intersecting  the  country  between  the  Dhela  and  Jaspur. 
With  the  exceptions  of  the  Pliika  and  Peli  these  streams  are  all  per¬ 
ennial.  There  are  no  metalled  roads  in  the  parganah  ;  the  means 


C  om  mnni  eatiou. 


for  locomotion  however  nre  sufficient  All 
the  roads  radiate  from  Kisliipur  town.  One 
runs  west  to  Jaspur,  where  it  bifurcates,  one  braucb  goiug  by  a 
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north-easterly  route  to  the  hill  mart  at  R&mnagar,  the  other  mak¬ 
ing  for  Bijnor,  through  the  Afzalgarh  parganah.  Another  proceeds 
to  Th&kurdw&ra ;  a  third,  north  and  south,  going  to  Ilfimnagar  and 
Moridabad  respectively  ;  a  fourth  due  east  to  B&zpur  ;  and  a  fifth 
south-east  to  Rtmpur.  These  roads  are  passable  for  carts  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  though  during  heavy  rains  and  floods,  traffic  is 
for  a  short  time  suspended. 


There  is  no  well-irrigation  in  the  parganah,  and  on  the  Jaspur 

j  ^  side  there  is  virtually  no  irrigation  except 

in  one  or  two  villages,  where  it  is  obtained 
by  damming  np  the  Lapkana  stream.  The  available  irrigation  is 
confined  to  the  Kishipur  side,  east  of  the  Tumaria.  Formerly,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Tar&i,  water  was  obtained  from  the  various  streams 
by  means  of  earthen  dams,  and  the  result  was  extensive  swamps 
which  intensified  the  malarial  nature  of  the  country.  This  has 
happily  now  been  pnt  a  stop  to  almost  entirely  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Tar&i.  Most  of  the 
dams  have  been  removed,  and  by  a  system  of  masonry  head-works 
and  falls,  with  proper  levels,  the  streams  are  now  running  in  their 
old  beds  and  doing  their  proper  drainage  duties.  The  canals  con¬ 
structed  are  entirely  self-supporting  and  have  paid  their  own  way 
from  the  day  they  were  commenced,  leaving  a  large  sum  for  more 
extended  lines.  On  the  K&shipur  side  of  the  parganah,  hardly  any 
portion  now  remains  unprotected  from  the  effects  of  drought. 

The  average  rainfall  for  a  series  of  years  is  shown  to  be  from 
35  to  40  inches.  The  extreme  southerly 

Climate. 

portion  of  the  parganah  is  fairly  healthy, 
the  north-eastern  corner  is  the  most  pestilential.  Here  the  evil 
effects  of  the  old  irrigation  system  are  still  evident,  though  matters 
in  this  respect  are  rapidly  mending,  and  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  too  are  against  a  salubrious  climate :  the  land  lies  low, 
the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  and  during  the  rainy  season  beoomes  water¬ 
logged. 

DO 

There  are  only  two  towns  in  the  paiganah,  K&shipur  and  Jaspur, 
iu  these  markets  are  held  tvvioe  a  week,  they 

Population. 

have  respectively  a  population  of  14,667 
and  7,055.  By  the  last  census  of  1881  the  population  of  the  entire 
parganah  was  74,973,  (40,347  males  and  34,626  females),  being 


Climate. 


Population. 
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mn  inorease  of  3,194  since  the  previous  census  of  1872.  The  total 
•rea  of  the  pargaaah  is  187  square  miles,  so  that  the  incidence  of 
population  is  about  400  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tions  49,263  were  Hindus  and  25,710  Mussulmans. 

The  prevailing  tenure  is  zamfnd&ri,  eta.,  undivided  ownership. 

There  are  157  zami'ndari  villages,  14  perfect 

Tflnurti'  #  t 

psttidans  and  12  imperfect.  The  latter  are 
chiefly  those  of  Chaub4ns,  Ahirs  and  Jats,  who  invariably  sub-divide 
wherever  they  own  ancestral  property  and  have  &  numerous  familv. 
There  are  128  resumed  mu4fl  plots,  69  subordinate  properties  and  28 
revenue-free  plots.  No  entire  muafl  village  is  to  be  met  with.  Of 
the  250  mahals  or  estates  in  the  parganab  Hindus  own  192, 
Musalmtns  48,  and  the  Government  10. 

The  distributions  of  these  properties  amongst  the  various  branches 
of  the  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  communities  is  thus  shown  : — 


Caate  or  olaa*. 

No.  of  pro¬ 
prietor*. 

Area  in  acre*. 

- 

Thilrur 

110 

37 

22,336 

Chaahin 

340 

33 

14,829 

Brahman 

63 

17 

13,778 

Baniya 

68 

18 

6,602 

Hindi* 

1 

Jat 

76 

|  32 

Ahir 

66 

13 

4,866 

Khatri 

14 

6 

1,489 

Kiyath 

6 

3 

663 

L 

Other* 

276 

30 

13,639 

i 

Total  ... 

1,014 

100 

84,000 

1 

r 

Shaikh  ... 

84 

22 

0,617 

Pathan 

50 

16 

6,593 

Haaalmiiu 

Sajjid 

3 

3 

1,898 

1 

Eain 

10 

2 

808 

1 

- 

Other* 

80 

7 

2,632 

Total 

227 

50 

20,548 

Government  and  other 

13 

10 

16.125 

co-sharera. 

Gkard  Total  ... 

1,254 

250 

120,733 

This  parganah  is  singularly  sensitive  to  variations  of  seasons 
aud  the  climate  is  varying  and  not  uniform 
Fucal  hiatoiy.  even  throughout  the  parganah.  Each  year 

brings  a  greater  or  less  visitation  of  fever,  Exceptional  seasons,  by 
the  olim&tie  changes  induced  and  the  altered  amount  and  quality 
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of  food,  affect  the  people  injuriously.  With  these  drawbacks  the 
peasantry  are  not  so  flourishing  ns  could  bo  wished,  but  the  special 
care  which  is  now  given  to  removing  causes  of  uuhoalthiness  must 
in  time  improve  their  coudition.  Up  to  the  year  1644,  Kashipur 
and  Jaspur  were  separate  revenue  divisions  with  distinct  settlements, 
and  formed  parts  of  the  Moradabad  district.  On  the  1st  May,  1844, 
the  revenue  divisions  of  the  Moradabad  district  were  re-arranged  : 
Bazpnr,  Ksshipur  and  Jaspur  along  with  sundry  villages  from 
Thuknrdw&ra,  Sarkara,  Moradabad  and  Afzalgarh  were  constituted 
into  one  parganAh  under  the  namb  of  K&shipur.  Shortly  before 
the  mutiny,  Btzpur  was  transferred  to  the  Tar&i,  then  in  the 
Kumaun  Divisiou.  In  1  860,  a  number  of  other  villages  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Tarai  and  in  tbe  same  year  the  tahsils  of  KAshipur  and 
ThAkurdw&ra  were  amalgamated;  tbe  headquarters  being  fixed  at 
Thakurdw&ra.  In  October,  1870,  the  entire  parganah  of  Kashipur 
proper  was  transferred  to  the  Tarfci  and  the  Tarai  district  as  then 
constituted  became  a  district  of  tbe  Kumaun  Division. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Smeaton,  who  conducted  tbe  recent  settlement  of 
parganah  K&shipur,  sketches  the  fiscal  history  of  the  two  tracts, 
K&sbipur  and  Jaspur,  as  if  they  had  been  all  along,  as  they  now 
are,  parts  of  the  same  parganah,  because  the  previous  settlements, 
though  distinct,  were  made  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  periods 
and  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Smeaton  in  bis  rent- 
rate  report  gives  the  following  account  of  the  previous  settlements. 
“  Prior  to  Mr.  Money’s  settlement  under  Regulation  IX  of  1833 
there  had  been  eight  assessments  of  tbe  revenue,  which  may  be  thus 
enumerated: — 

(1)  Tho  first  triennial  ...  ...  ...  1210  to  1212  fasti. 

(2)  Second  ditto  ...  ...  ...  1213  to  1215  „ 

(3)  Tho  quartennial  ...  ...  ...  1216  to  1219  ,, 

(4)  The  quinquennial  ...  ...  ...  1220  to  lz24  „ 

(5)  Four  periods  of  partial  extension  and  alteration  up  to...  1244  ,, 

These  were,  however,  merely  summary  assessments  of  revenue 
and  were  made  upon  no  recognized  principle.  Mr.  Money  when 
making  his  settlement  determined  to  have  revenue  rates  only,  and 
he  fixed  the  revenue  on  the  whole  parganah  at  Rs.  1,02,367,  tho 
incidence  being  ou  the  cultivated  area  Rs.  2  pe^  acre,  which  made 
the  incidence  of  his  estimated  rental  approximately  Rs.  3-6-0  an 
acre.  During  the  period  from  1245  to  1283  fasli,  i.e.,  1838—1876, 
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eight  mubuls,  parts  of  four  villages,  were  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue 
and  purchased  by  Government,  certain  other  villages  being  held 
under  direct  management.  During  the  currency  of  the  last  settle¬ 
ment  the  price  fetched  for  land  is  thus  shown  : — 


K*.  a.  p. 


In  1889—  Private  ante 

•  t » 

y.  2.  4  11  per  a< 

Mortgage 

... 

...  0  12  10 

A  notion 

•  <* 

...  0  8  2  „ 

In  1875— Private  ealo 

...  9  2  0 

Mortgage 

...  8  14  4 

Anction  ... 

... 

...  8  1  0 

Land  may  be  said  to  have  quadrupled  in  valne  since  1839, 
and  this  shows  that  the  country  has  made  subtantial  progress.  The 
now  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Smeaton  runs  from  1879  and  has 
recently  been  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India  for  a 
period  of  25  years.  The  revenue  fixed  is  Ra.  1,05,388. 

The  increase  of  cultivation  is  about  12  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  area  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of  the  last  scttlemeut. 
The  present  and  former  state  is  shown  in  the  following  table 


Settle¬ 

ment. 

■ 

t 

0 

d 

d 

a® 

d 

> 

i 

<4-1 

s 

a 

• 

► 

© 

M3 

Barren. 

A.eaKi«4ar.c  ahk\. 

Total. 

4 

t 

o 

i 

Irrigated. 

Unirriga¬ 

ted. 

Present... 

Former... 

120732  99 
106995  00 

i 

1 _ 

6193G 

251800 

4823631 
24847  00 

m 

1 

52120  82 
41958  00 

57202  12 
6115900 

The  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  crops  is  thus  shown 
for  the  present  settlement :  — 


Kharlf. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Rabi. 

Area  in 
acres. 

— 

Double  crops. 

A  rea  iu 
acros. 

Rice  ... 

Sugaroano  ... 

Cotton 

Mnng,  miith  ... 

Other  kinda  ... 

18,166 

3.526 

2,434 

2,129 

8,949 

Wheat  ... 
Grain 

Barley 

Other  kinda, 

11,908 

1,752 

623 

1,931 

Rice,  wWatund 
barley . 

Vegetables,  Ac., 

2,722 

8,523 

Total  ... 

m 

Total  ... 

1(1,211 

Total  ... 

11,215 
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From  1841  to  1876  the  rite  in  prioes  of  grain  amounted  to 
nearly  60  per  cent.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table 

IVheat.  Oram.  Barley.  Rice.  MetA,  bjjri.  Ming,  vU»h. 
1841  ...  38  334  484  63  86  80 

1876  ...  19  21}  31|  Ml  22|  194 

In  a  country  where  grain  rents  prevail  the  profits  to  land-hold¬ 
ers  have  naturally  been  greater  than  to  the  cultivator. 

The  population  of  the  parganah  is  about  34  per  cent,  greater 
that  it  was  in  1848.  In  1848,  5,5596 ;  1852, 1 84,999;  1865,  73,919; 
1872,  71,412  ;  1881,  74,979. 

The  following  table  shows  the  way  m  which,  at  the  present 
time,  the  lands  are  held  by  the  agricultural  oommuoity,  including 
proprietors  who  cultivate  and  simple  tenants  of  all  classes:-— 


8ort  of  holder. 

Number 

of 

porsoni. 

H 

Money-paying  area. 

1 

Arw*. 

Bent. 

acres. 

Re. 

Sir- holders  ••• 

437 

4,460-81 

8075 

213 

Cultivating  proprietor* 

134 

600  46 

11  20 

35 

l’adhans  (head  tenant*)  ... 

117 

1,14500 

373G6 

977 

Occupancy  tenants  ...  ... 

7,519 

30,07570 

6,18912 

17,972 

Tenants-at-will...  ...  ... 

5,434 

21,175-28 

2,230-31 

8,551 

Holders  of  service  lands 

285 

195-95 

... 

1 

Tola!  ... 

13,946 

57,653"20 

7,885  04 

27,748 

' 

The  home-farm  area  is  comparatively  small ;  occupancy  tenants 
hold  more  than  half  the  entire  cultivation,  while  tenants-at-will  are 
in  possession  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  money-paying  area  is 
not  much  more  than  one^eighth  of  the  whole,  and  the  total  money 
rental  falls  at  about  Rs.  3-8-0  per  acre,  or  nearly  9  annas  per  village 
bigha.  The  crop  rates,  which  are  current  upon  the  grain-paying 
area,  vary  between  onc-half  and  one-eighth;  but  the  chief  rates  are 
one-third  (tihdra),  two-fifths  (pachkuri  or  pachdua),  and  one-fourth 
(chauhira).  The  occupancy  tenant  and  the  tenant*  at-will  hold,  on 
an  average,  nearly  the  saino  area,  vi».,  about  four  acres. 

1  This  census  was  very  faulty  and  cannot  be  relied  on. 
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Tikkil,  a  sub-division  of  parganah  Barahmandal,  waa  divided 
into  two  pattis  at  the  reeeut  settlement,  the  Malla  and  Talla.  The 
statistics  of  both  nay  be  shown  thus 


I 

As0£»&ABLU  a  be  a  IX  bint. 

Assessment  in 
bui>ees. 

i 

Incidence  peb 

ACBE  ON 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Tiklfun. 

Total , 

Cultivated. 

Cultnrablc. 

i 

• 

| 

m 

o 

•J5 

i 

Irri¬ 
gate  J. 

Dry. 

1815. 

1820. 

3 

CO 

H 

l 

S 

O 

3 

o 

H 

iff 

'J 

75 

u 

J 

* 

Malla... 

2,976 

27 

626 

1,278 

1,66* 

2,662 

a.  p. 

14  S 

Ha.  a.  p. 

1  3  11 

2,021 

1,869 

Talla  ... 

3,357 

40 

■ 

I 

897 

1,287 

1,480 

2,996 

14  8 

1  1  10 

2,746 

j2,482 

Tikhuu  stretches  from  Bhainskhet  to  Siyahi  Devi.  In  olden 
times,  it  formed  the  estate  of  a  Khasiya  Baja  who  had  his  fort  in 
Tikhunkot,  but  he  with  the  others  fell  under  the  Chands  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  patwari  of  the  Malla  patii  resides  in  Bhaina- 
khet  and  of  the  Tulla  Patti  in  Dbamns. 

Tihri,  in  patti  and  parganah  Bangarh  of  Tihri  Native  Garh- 
wal,  is  situated  on  the  left  baok  of  the  Bhkgirathi  in  latitude  30*- 
22'-54"  and  longitude  780-31'-3*  at  an  elevation  of  2,278  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Bhilang  joins  the  Bhigirathi  a 
little  above  the  town  on  the  left  side.  In  1808  it  was  a  small 
village,  and  until  1815,  when  Rija  Sudarsau  Sah  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  lu  re,  it  was  little  better.  In  1819  the  only  remarkable 
building  was  the  Raja’s  residence,  subsequently  exchanged  for  » 
more  extensive  one,  but  still  having  no  pretensions  to  architec¬ 
tural  merit.  The  new  ■■  >wn  is  built  on  a  tolerably  flat  piece  of 
ground  for  tied  by  a  bend  in  the  Bhilang  river  just  before  it  joins 
the  Bha  girathl;  near  here  both  rivers  for  a  short  distance  run 
almost  parallel  with  each  other.  The  population  now  amounts  to 
about  2,000  souls.  The  Bhdgirnthi  is  crossed  by  an  iron  suspension 
bridge  erected  here  in  1858  at  the  Raj4  s  expense  on  the  Mussoorie 
road  and  there  •>  a  small  bungalow  for  travellers.  It  is  a  very 
hot  i»lace,  devoid  of  trees  and  surrounded  by  bare  high  hills.  A 
broad  road  has  bcou  constructed  up  tho  Bhagirathi  valley  and 
hence  by  Mussooreo  to  the  Dun.  The  Bhilang  contains  a  kind  ot 
trout  uhich  is  snared  in  great  numbers. 
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Tons  (Northern)  or  Tauns,  a  river  of  Tihri  which  rises  to  the 
north  of  the  Jamnotri  peaks  and  but  a  fow  miles  from  the  source 
of  the  Jumna  flowing  from  the  southern  base  of  the  same  mountains 
in  latitude  31°-5',  and  longitude  78°-40'\  The  source  of  tho  Tons 
appears  to  have  been  first  ascertained  in  October,  1819,  when  it 
was  visited  by  Herbert,  who  found  the  stream  to  issue,  thirty-one 
feet  wide  and  knee-deep,  from  a  snow-bed  12,784  feet  above  the  sea 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  course  of  tho 
river  is  generally  westerly  for  thirty  miles,  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Rupin,  on  the  right  side,  in  latitude  3l°-3',  longitude  78°-10",  and 
at  Hn  elevation  of  5,300  feet.  The  declivity  of  the  channel  in  that 
distance  must  be  above  250  feet  per  mile;  so  that  the  stream  is 
almost  a  cascade.  It  is  from  its  source  to  this  confluence  with  the 
Riipin  culled  the  Supin ;  but  downwards  tbe  united  stream  is  called 
the  Tons.  The  Supin  is  tho  larger  of  the  confluents,  though  the 
Rupin  is  described  by  Jacqnemont  as  deep,  nearly  fifty  feet  wide, 
furiously  rapid,  and  rushing  along  with  a  tremendous  roaring. 
The  Tons  is  about  120  feet  wide  and  holds  a  south-westerly  course 
of  about  nineteen  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the  P&imr,  on  tho  right 
bank,  in  latitude  30°-56',  longitude  77°-54'  :  the  Pabar  is  a  largo 
stream,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  size  to  the  Tons.  From  the 
confluence,  the  united  stream,  still  called  the  Tom,  leaves  Garhwftl 
and  takes  a  generally  southerly  direction,,  forming  for  the  rest  of 
its  course  tho  line  of  division  between  the  British  parganah  of 
J&unsftr  and  the  Hill  States  of  Jnbbal  and  Ndhan.  Thirteen 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  P&bar,  the  Tons  receives  the 
Shalwi,  a  considerable  stream,  which  flows  into  it  on  the  right 
bank,  in  latitude  30°-48',  longitude  77°-49'.  It  thence  flows  about 
forty  miles,  in  a  course  generally  southerly,  but  very  tortuous, 
through  a  succession  of  rugged  ravines  of  limestone,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Jumna,  in  latitude  30°-3(K,  longitudo  77°-53,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  1,686  feet  above  tho  sea.  As  its  total  course  is  about 
100  miles,  it  has  the  enormous  fall  of  above  110  feet  in  a  mile. 
Thongh  below  the  junction  the  united  stream  bears  the  name 
of  the  Jumna,  tho  volume  of  tbe  Tons  is  much  the  greater,  as, 
when  surveyed  by  Hodgson  and  Herbert,  it  discharged  2,827  cubic 
feet  in  a  second  of  time,  whilo  the  amount  discharged  by  the  other 
river  was  only  1,045  (Thornton). 
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Uchakot,  a  patti  of  parganah  Dbaniyakot  in  Kumaon.  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  (ha  north  by  the  Kosi  river  separating  it  from  Chauthan  and 
KosyAn  Mails  ;  on  the  west  by  Kosyan  Talla;  on  tbe  east  by  Simal- 
khit  mid  on  the  south  by  Kota  Malta  and  Talla.  The  portions  uear 
the  Kosi  are  inhabited.  The  assessable  area  comprises  1,574 
of  which  280  aro  culturable  and  1,293  are  cultivated  (5 1 G  irrigated). 
Tho  assessment  in  1815  amounted  to  Rs.  1,022;  in  1820  to 
Rs.  1,380  ;  in  1843  to  Rs.  1,530  and  is  now  lls.  2,279,  which  falls  at 
Rs.  1-7-2  per  acre  on  tho  total  area  and  Rs.  1-12-2  per  acre  on  the 
cultivation.  The  population  at  the  time  of  settlement  numbered  2,280 
souls,  of  whom  1,145  were  males.  The  patwAri  resides  in  MhIIu- 
gaon,  "-here  there  is  a  school. 

Uchytir,  a  patti  of  parganah  Biirahmandal  in  Kumaon,  lies  to 
the  east  of  Almora  between  tho  Sawiil  and  Kumniya  streams. 
Uehyur  in  1865  contained  3,161  bisis,  of  which  806  were  cultur.ible 
and  2,352  were  cultivated  (63  irrigated).  The  land-tax  in  1815 
yielded  Rs.  508  ;  in  1820,  Rs.  746  :  in  1843,  Rs.  944  and  was  fixed 
at  Rs.  2,420  at  the  recent  settlement,  which  falls  at  Rs.  0-12-3  per 
acre  on  the  total  area  assessed  to  Jand-revenue  and  at  Rs.  1-0-6  per 
acre  on  the  then  existing  cultivation-  The  population  numbered 
4,542  souls,  of  whom  2,181  were  females.  The  patwAri  resides  in 
iiisnne  and  there  is  a  school  in  Dhaur. 

Udepur  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ganga  Salim  of  British 
Garhwal,  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hiunwal  river.  The  patwAri  of  Jlhangu  Talla 
resident  in  ldhAnsi  collects  the  land-revenue.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  patti  is  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Kawasan  Nadi 
flowing  towards  the  plains,  while  the  Hiuuwal  drains  t n .  northern 
portions  and  flows  north-west  into  the  Ganges.  With  tht-  exception 
of  the  flats  along  the  river  the  cultivated  land  is  on  sleep  slopes. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  the  rock  (slate;  decomposes  rapidly,  giving  good 
soil  on  the  steepest  slopes.  All  three  divisions  of  Ldepur  have 
improved  much  of  laic  years. 

Udepur  Bichhla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ganga  SalAn,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Talk  sub-division  ;  .m  the  nasi  by 
tho  Malla  portion,  and  on  tho  south  by  Ajmer,  R:j:u  ,  and  C’h.mdi. 
There  is  a  school  at  Thantir.  The  southern  puri.  j.\  consists  of  a 
mass  of  ravines  aud  low  hills  whence  How  the  Muu  and  burn' 
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torrents  and  the  RawAsan,  Mali  and  Malin  streams.  The  present 
patti  was  separated  from  Udepur  in  1864  and  its  statistics  are  (riven 
in  Udepur  Malla.  At  the  settlement  in  that  year  it  was  assessed 
at  Rs.  2,247  from  all  sources  with  a  population  of  4,549  souls. 
There  is  a  patwari  resident  in  Ranchula  who  collects  the  land-reve¬ 
nue.  The  principal  cultivation  lios  in  the  heads  of  tho  Malin  and 
Rawasan  valleys  which  resemble  the  beds  of  dried-up  lakes.  The 
lower  parts  of  these  valleys  are  mere  rocky  gorges  of  sandstone 
now  included  in  the  protected  sal  tract  under  the  Forest  Department. 
The  principal  peaks  are  Mabigarh  ou  the  borders  of  Ajmer,  5,654 
feet ;  JaspAlgarh  near  Saling  on  tbe  left  bauk  of  tbe  Rawasan  Nadi, 
3,650  feet,  and  a  peak  on  the  same  bank  opposite  Amola,  4,108  feet. 
The  SidhwAla  peaks  at  the  extreme  south-east  in  whoso  ravines  the 
Teli  Sot  takes  its  rise,  consists  of  three  peaks,  the  principal  being 
3,464  feet  and  those  on  the  left  and  right  2,719  and  2,775 
respective  ly. 

Udepur  Talla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Ganga  Snlan,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Ganges  and  on  the  south  and  east 
*>y  Hie  Bichhla  and  Malla  pattis  of  Udepur  and  DhAngu  Talla. 
There  are  schools  at  Dharkot  and  Atta.  The  patwari  lives  in 
Khera.  This  patti  was  not  separated  until  1864,  when  it  was 
assessed  at  Rs.  2441  from  all  sources  and  had  a  population  of  5,297 
souls.  The  TAl  Bheng  and  BidAsani  streams  carry  the  drainage  of 
the  southern  portions  of  the  patti  into  the  Ganges.  To  the  west  it 
is  traversed  by  the  Hardwar  and  Srinagar  road.  The  valley  of  the 
Tal  is  comparatively  flat,  but  the  'eft  bauk  of  the  Hiunwal  rather 
steep  with  some  flats,  and  the  rest  contains  some  unhealthy  sites. 

Unta-Dhura,  or  Uta-Dhura,  a  pass  into  Hiindes  from  Patti 
Malla  Juhar  of  parganah  Juhar  in  Kumaon,  lies  to  the  north-east 
of  Milam  in  latitude  30°-35/-0"  and  longitude  80°-12'-20",  with 
an  elevation  of  17,800  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  156  milea 
north  of  Almora.  It  lies  over  a  ridge  which  is  to  the  north  of  the 
main  ohain  of  the  Himalaya  and  at  right  angles  west  from  the 
dividing  range  between  Kumaon  and  Tibet.  Though  inferior  in 
height  to  the  main  range,  it  is  elevated  enough  to  necessitate  a  con¬ 
siderable  ascent  from  the  deep  gorges  of  Kumaon.  The  crest  of 
the  ridge  forms  the  boundary  between  Patti  Malla  Painkhanda  of 
GarhwAl  and  Patti  Malla  J uhar  of  Kumaon,  and  also  tbe  water- 
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parting  between  tbe  streams  flowing  westward  by  tbe  Alsknanda 
into  the  Ganges  and  those  flowing  eastwards  into  the  Kali,  as  the 
Sarda  or  Ghftgra  is  called  in  the  upper  portion  of  i  ts  course.  Weller 
made  the  height  of  the  pass  from  boiling-water  18,540,  but  he  adds, 
this  must  be  greatly  in  excess*  The  Great  Trigonometrical  Sur¬ 
vey  makes  the  pass  17,590  feet,  the  BamlAs  peak  to  the  west  17,880 
feet  and  that  to  the  east  of  the  pass,  18,250  feet. 

There  are  fire  small  ridges  of  stone  on  the  crest  which  look  like  pillars  from 
below,  and  it  is  believed  that  any  otic  who  sleeps  near  them  dies.  A  bitier,  piercing 
wind  blows  here  with  such  violence,  especially  during  the  rains,  as  lo  cause  fatal 
accidents.  Weller  writes The  south-face  and  crest  of  the  pass  consists 
of  a  black  soil,  apparently  the  detritus  of  a  black  slate  which  latter  is  visible 
here  and  there  below  the  soil.  I  was  much  disappointed  with  the  view  from 
the  crest  of  the  pass.  The  view  southwards  is  very  limited,  Nandn  Devi  not 
visible  ;  to  the  north-east  and  north  a  few  hills  are  visible  ;  to  the  north-west  is  a 
sea  of  hills  moderately  covered  with  snow  (end  of  May)  and  hardly  any  of  them 
appearing  of  great  elevation.  To  the  north  east  are  three  bare  hills,  the  first  called 
Genti  with  behind  it  but  not  visible  tvvj  other  hills  which  bare  to  he  passed  on 
the  direct  route  to  Chirchun,”  North  is  the  Balchha  ridge  into  Tibet  and  cast  the 
conical  peak  above  the  Girthi  mine.1  For  the  march  hence  to  Balchha  see  the 
account  of  that  pass.  At  the  end  of  May  (1841)  Batten  found  the  pass  closed  by 
heavy  snow  and  encountered  imminent  danger  in  attempting  to  cross  it.  Webber 
found  it  completely  closed  with  snow  in  the  beginuiog  of  summer.  Garden  men¬ 
tions  an  eucamping-ground  on  the  bauk  of  a  stream  at  the  northern  dahhna  or  foot 
of  the  pass  where  a  few  stunted  bushes  form  the  only  fuel  supply,  lie  adds  that 
tbe  snow  lies  on  the  pass  for  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

The  journey  from  the  hamlet  of  Bhui  on  the  Gori  to  the  pass  is  described  by 
Manson,  who  crossed  it  in  September.*  He  started  from  Bhfii  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Gori  in  patti  Goripbit  on  the  first  and  passed  up  the  Itflam  torrent.  Some 
six  miles  up  it  receives  au  affluent  from  the  east-north-east  and  a  little  higher 
up  was  crossed  by  a  snow-bridge  close  to  the  S&ba  udiyar  or  great  cave.  Thence 
aloDg  the  bed  of  the  river  to  within  two  miles  of  Kftlam,  which  is  17  miles  from 
Bhni  and  is  colonised  by  Darina  Bhotiyas.  There  is  a  bad  cross-path  from  Ritam 
to  Sipu  In  Darma  by  the  Hardol  or  Lipu-ke-thin  pass  at  all  times  difficult  and 
dangerous.  From  the  enoamping-ground  the  track  leads  by  a  steep  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  Birchigang  pass,  on  which  the  rocks  are  composed  of  grey-waeke,  clay 
slate,  tale  slate,  and  near  the  pass  a  few  blocks  of  quartz.  Daring  tbe  ascent 
vegetation  gradually  decreased  and  towards  the  summit  entirely  disappeared  and 
nothing  but  broken  fragments  of  clay  and  talc-slatc  and  quartz  remained.  The 
pssg  must  be  about  16,000  feet,  the  Balam  peak  to  the  south  rising  to  J6,890  feet. 
The  descent  to  the  bed  of  the  Gori  occupies  a  weary  two  hours  and  a  half  and  a 


torrent  is  crossed  byatanguat  Sumdu  before  reaching  Tola  (10,780  feet),  a  village  of 
over  300  inhabitants,  temperature  of  water  46°;  air  61 ;  wet  bulb,  48°.  Dwarf  birch 

1  For  Weller's  journey  from  the  Uta-dhura  to  the  Balchha  pass,  see  Bboiim 
hfandLs.  *  J.  A.  3.  Ben,  XI, 1 167  :  this  route  is  chosen  when  that  along  the 

right  bank  of  the  Gori  is  closed  by  accident  or  by  inclement  weather. 
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and  rhododendron  nre  the  characteristic  trees,  aud  about  Tula  there  is  some  level 
ground  and  cultivation,  ua-jaa  being  ripe.  Hence  to  Burphu,  five  miles,  the  track 
is  partly  level  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  numerous  slips,  and  in  some 
parts  precipitous  aud  dangerous.  The  rocks  are  less  slaty  and  continue  metalli¬ 
ferous.  Burphu  ra  situate  in  an  open  part  of  the  valley  with  numerous  field* 
nrouud  and  is  divided  into  two  hamlets  containing  together  484  inhabitants.  A  fair¬ 
sized  torrent  is  crossed  by  a  spar-bridge  and  its  waters  are  utilized  for  corn-mills. 
Here  the  track  crosses  the  Gori  by  a  spar- bridge  and  about  two  miles  on  the 
village  of  Maps  (95  inhabitants)  is  reached,  the  rocks  being  greywacke  and  clny 
slate  with  masses  of  quartz,  and  towards  Pachhu  the  rock  became  u  reddish-brown 
clay  on  the  weather  surface,  but  grey  in  the  fracture.  Pachhu  ($  ».)  is  situate  on 
the  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  proceeding  from  a  glacier  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Nanda  Devi  about  three  miles  from  Milam  and  possesses  one  of  the  best  views  of 
Nanda  Devi  to  be  had. 

The  Gunka  is  crossed  by  a  spar-bridge  opposite  Milam,  whence  the  road 
ascends  by  the  left  bank,  passable,  but  in  some  places  very  bad  :  no  graBs,  nothing 
bnt  loose  earth  and  stones  ;  clay  slate  and  grey  sillcious  sandstone  in  masses  and 
fragments  ;  the  general  appearance  of  the  mountains  extremely  barren,  precipitous 
and  shattered.  The  river  in  several  places  on  either  side  is  bounded  by  masses 
of  earth  and  stone,  the  debris  of  the  hills  above  which  rise  in  numerous  places 
into  sharp  peaks.  Lying  in  the  bed  and  along  the  sides  of  the  river  are  largo 
masses  of  conglomerate.  During  a  thaw  or  a  fall  of  saow  or  rain,  the  descent 
of  stones  is  almost  continuous,  rendering  the  Gunka  glen  at  that  time  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  Borne  of  the  stones  arc  suspended  on  the  top  of  the  ravine  precipices  on 
little  pointed  peaks  and  their  appearanco  on  an  avalanche  day  is  not  re-aa-iuring  to 
the  traveller  below.  The  enesmping-grounds  on  the  road  between  Milam  and 
Dung.udiy&r  are  Jungang,  Samgang  (12,030  feet),  Sullong  Talla  (19,910)  and 
Dung  (13,720  feet).  Hence  the  track  runs  north-west  to  the  foot  of  tbn  Unta- 
dhura  pass  at  Jim,  crossing  the  river  over  a  bridge  of  stoDes  which  arc  piled  on 
nearly  a  natural  bridge  of  rocks ;  then  in  about  half  a  mile  to  the  huge  Batnlas 
glacier.  Crossing  this  found  the  Uia  stream  entering  the  gtneier  by  an  opening 
similar  to  that  at  its  exit.  The  track  continued,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain 
to  the  north-west  for  a  mile  and  a  half  with  very  little  ascent,  then  turned  uonh 
and  commenced  rather  a  steep  ascent  over  a  mass  of  while  silicious  rock,  tho 
d&brls  of  the  mountain  above.  On  reaching  the  summit  came  to  auothe*  rather 
level  piece  of  ground,  but  eovered  with  fragments  of  a  darker  rock  und  a  blacker 
•oil.  Then  another  ascent  over  the  same  kind  of  rock  and  Boil  and  on  reaching 
the  top  came  in  sight  of  the  pass.  A  little  farther  on  crossed  two  snow-beds  ; 
the  first  two  to  thiee  hundred  yards  wide,  the  second  sixty  to  seventy  yards 
wide.  After  crossing  these  the  last  ascent  to  the  psas  appears.  Long  before  this 
all  signs  of  vegetation  had  disappeared,  and  here  thn  mountain  was  covered 
with  smsll  fragments  of  rook,  olay-slate,  Ac.  The  strata  of  the  heights  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  ascent  were  very  much  contorted  in  all  directions.  Manson 
was  one  hoar  end  twenty-five  minutes  in  accomplishing  this  last  ascent,  which 
he  afterwards  descended  in  twenty-five  minutes.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is 
vary  younded,  and  in  some  places  the  strata  of  elay-date  crops  in  nearly  a 
vertical  position,  but  dipping  a  little  to  the  west-south-west  many,  indeed 
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»lmoit  all  the  fragments  of  rock  up  to  the  ascent,  were  very  much  Intersected 
with  reins  of  felspar.  To  the  westward  were  seen  some  very  lofty  snowy  peaks, 
but  clouds  concealed  the  view  and  to  the  north  the  Balchha  ( q .  v.)  range  formed 
the  horlson. 

Urgam,  a  patti  of  patganah  Nagpur  in  British  Garhwil,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Painkhanda  Malta  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  Malla  N6gpnr,  It  comprises  the  valley  of  the 
Urgam  river,  which  joins  the  Alaknanda  ou  the  right  bank  near 
Salna,  where  there  is  a  bridge.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Uragas,  a  sub-division  of  the  Nigas,  whose  rule  is  commemorated 
in  the  name  of  the  parganah  NAgpur.  This  patti  was  separated 
from  Nigpur  Malla  in  1864.  The  patw&ci  of  Malla  Painkhanda 
collects  the  land-revenue  of  this  patti  also. 

Yishnuganga,  a  torrent  which  joins  the  Dhauli  at  Vishnnpra- 
yag,  has  two  principal  sources;  of  these  the  chief  is  the  SAraswati, 
which  rises  nearly  from  the  crest  of  the  M&na  pass  in  the  glaciers 
of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  boundary  with  Tibet  After  a  coarse 
of  about  twenty  miles  it  is  joined  by  the  VisbnugaDga,  a  stream  of 
nearly  equal  size  which  rises  in  an  immense  glacier  to  the  north' 
east  of  the  great  peak  of  Badrinuth  in  latitude  31°-4'-0/|'  and  longi- 
tnde  79°-28/-0<f.  The  Vishnugauga  being  the  more  sacred  of  the 
two  gives  its  name  to  the  united  stream  and  is  itself  made  np  of 
three  tributaries  fed  by  three  separate  glaciers  ;  the  S&tpati  to  the 
sout^i-west,  the  Pabigdr  to  the  west  and  the  Snpuu  or  principal 
glacier  to  the  north-west.  The  last  comes  down  from  a  range 
called  Pankwad&ru  constituted  as  shown  by  the  bouldere  and 
debris  borne  along  by  the  glacier  of  normal  gray  granite.  After 
a  course  of  some  forty-three  miles  the  Vishnuganga  joins  the  west¬ 
ern  Dhauli  at  Bishnuprayag  and  the  united  stream  is  thereafter 
known  as  the  Alaknanda.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  desolation  of 
the  Saraswati  valley  from  a  few  miles  above  Man  a  to  the  pass. 
A  little  below  Badrin4th,  at  about  10,000  feet  above  tho  level  of 
the  sea,  an  elevation  at  which  elsewhere  we  find  the  forestin  its 
greatest  magnificence,  all  arboreal  vegetation  ceases,  and  after  we 
pass,  in  the  valley  of  the  Saraswati,  a  few  miles  further  to  the 
north  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  belt  of  perpetual  snow  hardly  a  shrub 
or  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  evident  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  valley  was  once  filled  with  glaciers,  and  we  now  see 
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almost  everywhere  the  remains  of  the  ancient  moraines  in  the 
aocujnulations  of  fragments  of  rock  and  d&bris  which  cover  the 
bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  valley.  It  would  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  clearer  evidence  in  any  part  of  these  mountains  than  this 
valley  affords  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  an  immense  diminu¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  in  the  snow  and  glaciers  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  Bhotiyas  declare  that  the  process  is  still  going  on  before 
their  eyes,  the  whole  of  the  glaciers  which  come  down  from 
the  lateral  ravines  into  the  valley  of  the  Saras wati  have  receded 
far  back  from  the  points  which  they  reached  within  the  memory 
of  man,  and  that  parts  of  the  road  which  were  formerly  almost  im¬ 
passable  from  accumulations  of  snow  are  now  always  open  and 
easy  during  the  summer  months.1  One  of  the  more  remarkable 
boulders  forms  a  natural  bridge  over  the  Saraswati  just  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Vishnuganga  :  see  MAna  :  Bhotiya  mahAls. 

Vishnuprayag,  or  Bishnprayag,  a  halting-place  on  the  road 
from  Srinagar  to  Badriu&th,  is  sitnate  on  the  Vishnuganga  river  in 
parganah  Painkhanda  of  GarhwAl.  There  is  a  temple  here  built 
on  a'tongue  of  rock  between  the  Dhauli  and  the  Vishnuganga  rivers, 
1^  mile  from  Joshimath  on  the  M&na  road.  Vishnupray&g  is  one 
of  the  five  sacred  junctions  and  forms  a  station  on  the  pilgrim 
route.  The  scenery  around  is  wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme, 
the  mountains  are  bare  and  rocky  and  at  the  junction  the  Dhauli 
from  its  superior  volume  carries  its  stream  unmixed  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance.  There  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  to 
enable  pilgrims  to  bathe  in  the  Vishnnganga  as  the  river  is  very 
deep  and  swift ;  bathers  are  obliged  to  hold  on  to  iron  chains  and 
bars  when  bathing  to  prevent  themselves  being  washed  away;  but 
even  with  this  precaution  a  number  of  persons  are  yearly  drowned 
at  this  spot  There  used  to  be  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Dhauli 
just  above  the  junction,  but  the  huge  rock  on  the  left  bank  on  which 
a  pier  rested  was  washed  into  the  river  and  there  is  now  a  rope 
bridge  (JMIa ).  Badrmath  is  16  miles  distant  from  this  place. 

Waldiya  Malla,  a  patti  of  parganah  Shor  in  Knmaon,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Seti  Talla  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ram- 
ganga  (eastern)  ;  on  the  south  by  patti  Bawal,  and  on  the  east  by 

1  This  it  the  fact,  notwithstanding  Traill's  statement  to  the  contrary  in  As.  Bes. 
XVII.  3. 
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Tl  aldiya  Bichla.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  precipitous  hills 
with  little  cultivation.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  Tails 
Dungara  and  fiasti.  The  Patti.  The  patwAri  lives  in  Bans. 

Waldiya  Bichhla,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  Shor  in  Komaun 
formed  at  the  reoeat  settlement  from  Patti  Waldiya,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Seti  Talla  *,  on  the  south  by  Waldiya  Talla  ;  on  the 
west  by  Waldiya  hi  alia  and  on  the  east  by  Beti  Malla.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  Talla  Patti.  The  patwAri  lives  in 
JBajethi. 

Waldiya  Talla,  a  small  patti  of  parganah  8hor  in  Kmnaon, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  pattis  Waldiya  Bichla  and  Mabar ; 
on  the  West  by  Rawal  ;  on  the  east  by  Saun  and  on  the  south  by 
Gumdes.  A  portion  of  the  Pithoragarh  and  Lobnghut,  road 
passes  through  village  Bhatyura  of  this  patti  close  to  the  Shor 
valley,  but  the  greater  pan  of  it  lies  to  the  east  of  ThAkii  (8,161 
feet),  where  a  peak  near  Badbe  rises  to  7,039  feet  and  Bhamdona 
near  Bunga  in  the  north  of  the  patti  to  G,224  feet.  The  Chandra- 
bhAga  stream  flows  along  the  eastern  boundary  in  a  southernly 
direction  to  its  confidence  with  the  KAli.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  statistics  of  the  Malta,  Bichla,  and  Talla  Pattis  of 
Waldiya 
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The  incidence  of  the  land-tax  on  the  cultivated  acre  in  eaoh 
patti  is  Bs.  1-11-9  in  the  Malla,  Rs.  1-9-3  in  the  Bichla  and 
Rs.  1-9-8  in  the  Talla  patti:  on  the  whole  assessable  area  the 
figures  are  Rs.  0-13-6,  Rs.  1-1-0  and  Rs.  0-15-6  respectively 
The  patwAri  resides  in  Bhatyura,  and  there  is  a  sohool  in  Mahar- 
khola. 
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